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> CAR FASHIONS 


COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A 


(Yreators of C//dvai 1 ¢ Kol (“diss 








Patent applied for 




















TIFFANY & GO. 


G84 YEARS OF QUALITY 











ILLUSTRATIONS WITH PRICES 
OF JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 
SENT UPON REQUEST 





| FIETH AVENUE & 3/ STREET 
NEw YORK 
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Since stockings have be- 
come a conspicuous part 
of the dress of the day 
Phoenix has advanced in 
sales until it is now the 
best selling line of hosiery 
in all the marts of trade. 
The reason must lie in the 
sturdiness of the Phoenix 
fabric and the tenacity of 
the Phoenix style—safe 
insurance of long mileage 
at lowcost, for all the fam- 
ily. Thrift stands secure 
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SIMONSON’S is safe 
because itmay be applied ¢ 
to any shade of hair—- 
blonde, brown or brunette 
—without changing its 
natural color, or making 
it red. 


HENNA SHAMPOO 


Not a Dye—Not a Bleach 
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The Charm 
Beautiful Hair 


MART women nowa- 

days are not content 
with merely cleansing the 
hair—they are particular 
about its sheen and lustre 
as well. 


That is why they are 
changing to Henna 
Shampoo — particularly 
SIMONSON’S, the safe 
Henna Shampoo which 
enriches the hair with 
radiant highlights while 
thoroughly cleansing hair = Greater 
and scalp. 


At all Drug Counters bes 


New York, 


Stores listed oil 


Trial Size - - 


SIMONSON Toilette Requisites are 
sold only by one store—the best—in 
each of the following cities: 


ALBANY, GA., Robinson Drug Store 
ANNISTON, ALA., Alabama Drug Co. 
ATHENS, GA., Michael Bros. 
BALTIMORE, MD., Hutzler Brothers Co. 
BOSTON, MASS., Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. 
BRUNSWICK, GA., Collier’s Drug Store 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, The May Company 
DOTHAN, ALA., The Hilden 

GADSDEN, GA., E. H. Cross, Druggist 
GAINESVILLE, FLA., The Wilson Co. 
LAKELAND, FLA., City Drug Store 
LIVE OAK, FL.\., Wynn Drug Co. 
MACON, GA., Burden, Smith Co. 
MADISON, FLA., Johnson, Hay Drug Co, 
MERIDIAN, MISS., Caver’s Drug Store 
NEWARK, N. J., Petty’s Pharmacy 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Maison Blanche 
NORFOLK, VA., Watt, Rettew, Clay, Inc. 
PINE BLUFF, ARK., Reinberger & Collier 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., The Shepard Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Mrs. C. T. Oliver 
ROME, GA., Fifth Avenue Drug Co. 
RICHMOND, VA., Cohen & Co., Ine. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., Famous & Barr Co. 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., Henry Schutz 
SAVANNAH, GA., Leopold Adler 
SHREVEPORT, LA., Peyton Drug Co. 
TAMPA, FLA., Maas Brothers 


Requisites, 





Regul 
Size 50c 
Doubl 
Quantity 75c 


Use Coupon Below if 
your dealer can’t supply 


you. 


10c 





PAHE woman who wears a SIMONSON 
SMAR Tu: air Piece experiences a pleasurable 


sense of security in the thought that 


her hair piece matches her own hair so per- 

MODISH fectly in color and texture that it defies 
pt detection absolutely. 

COIFFI RES She also finds satisfaction in the knowl- 

u edge that her coiffure, arranged with a 


SIMONSON Hair Piece, expresses the 
very last note in hair dress vogue. 


Suggested by PARIS SIMONSON Hair Pieces are feather- 
as x : sed and pa nig koma yd ——_— 
i ) ey are made of hair of the finest qua 
Developed by SIMONSON ity, fashioned into modish hair pieces 
which mz ay also be used to cover thin or 

scanty hair or premature ‘grayness. 


peas 2 








-\. SIMONSON, 
506 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


T enclose the proper amount for the items checked: 
(_) Trial size, Henna Shampoo 
10c and 2c postage and tax. 
) Regular size, Henna Shampoo 
50c and 10c postage and tax 
() Large size, Henna Shampoo 
75c and 10c postage and tax 
() Free Toilette Requisite Booklet, ‘Aids to Beauty.” 
() Free Booklet on Hair Goods (not hairdressing). 


( 
\ 


THOMASVILLE, GA., N. T. Pike Drug Co, SNEED: 5:5 ata Way ts. iu Ses hasde ss DR tasaNal ees ar oper aaa ek menogatacraneene ae 
Agencies in several other cities are still StR GC Eid: - sale a, Sue Pa aees Suid Ad ale eae IN eelmatcnccges fh ae ey eaten ee 
Wire for particulars regarding ex- 
ative sales rights for Simonson Toilette Clix. . Sint e i er eee e 
B 
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“You don’t believe in signs, do you, Cuthbert?” 
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Craftsmanship —«- 





that builds for permanence 
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| nee who used to buy a 
new car every two or three 
years now demand relatively the 
same sort of permanence in their 
motor cars as they possess in 
their homes. 


The market for used cars has 
shrunk. 


The need for permanence in a 
motor car has increased. 


Sound thinking that applies 
these factstothe purchase of amo- 
tor car today must arrive almost 
inevitably at Stevens - Duryea. 


The qualities of permanence 
and enduring satisfaction are 
built into Stevens-Duryea with 
every operation by modern New 
England craftsmen. 


Well cared-for Stevens- 
Duryeas that have run two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand miles 
compare favorably in perfor- 
mance with those that have run 
one thousand, and they are still 
giving splendid service. 





TO THE GROUP of natural 
Stevens - Duryea owners—the 
established people in each com- 
munity — have recently been 
added thousands whom sound 
thinking has convinced, that 
permanence is the great out- 
standing quality to be sought in 
a motor car, and who have the 
taste, appreciation and financial 
ability to become Stevens- 
Duryea owners. 


These two groups, now natu- 
rally allied with Stevens-Duryea, 
together constitute a greatly 
enlarged market whose require- 
ments will be concentrated upon 
deliveries within the next few 
months. 


Stevens - Duryea production 
has not been limited by condi- 
tions, but it is normally limited 
by its very nature—cars of such 
quality and workmanship can- 
not be produced in large quanti- 
ties on short notice. 


STEVENS-DURYEA, Inc, 
Chicopee Falls: Massachusetts 























UALITY in our factory 

simply means long, uninter- 
rupted mileage—on the basis of 
excess mileage alone the Fisk 
reputation would be enduringly 
founded. 


There are other practical ad- 
vantages, however, not the least 
of which are the exceptional rid- 
ing ease experienced with every 
Fisk and the distinguished appear- 
ance of the deeply in- 
dented non-skid tread. 


Next time—BUY FISK 
Sold only by dealers 


Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fiek) 
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At Last! 


a wire screen 
that rolls up 
like a shade 


Made of the famous Monel Metal, 
it cannot rust or corrode. 


The Rolup Screens are the perfect, practical solu- 
tion to the rolling window screen problem which 
has bothered experts since the spring window shade 
was invented. 


| UT up like a roller shade at the top of the window, they roll up and 
down with the same ease and smoothness. No more of the old catching 
and jamming. No bulging at the sides. Metal grips fastened to the edges 


' of the screen along its entire length glide in narrow metal slots attached like 
weather strips to the sides of the window frame, and hold it tight to the 
wood work while in motion or at rest. This solves the problem of bulg- 
ing edges which have hitherto made rolling screens on wide windows a 


failure. 


Easily Adjusted 


You can adjust the Rolup easily, without cutting or 
marring your windows either inside or outside the sash. 
It covers the entire window, allowing perfect ventilation in 
hot weather without admitting flies, mosquitos or other 
insects. It permits quick, easy adjustment of blinds, awn- 
ings and casements, and makes the tending of flower boxes 
simple and pleasant. 


Can’t Rust 


Made of the celebrated Monel Metal (a mixture of copper 
and nickel) the Rolup never rusts or corrodes in town, 
country or by the sea. It avoids the awful drudgery of 
taking your screens down in winter and putting them up 
again in the summertime. It keeps down the repair bill. 
It is of superior strength and appearance and when not in 
use it rolls up and vanishes from sight. 


It costs no more than other good screens 


Ke Invite Inquiries from every 


calendar 





It Slides in a Slot 
and 


It can’t Pull Out 


window owner who desires to 
banish screen troubles from his 


olu 


The Rolup Screen Company 
New York City 





17 Battery Place 


Factory at Hastings-on-Hudson 
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The Daimler Company has made special provision for the service and convenience of its patrons 
who intend to tour in Europe this season. @QThe Company's Landaulets and open Touring 
Cars, each accommodating six persons besides the driver, are unrivalled for their smooth and 
reliable running, dignified appearance, and spacious and luxurious comfort. The Company’s 
chauffeurs are not just skilled drivers or mechanics, but gentlemen’s trained servants. To those 
traveling in France, Italy, Spain or other European countries, are assigned drivers who speak 
the necessary language, and are as conversant with passport and fiscal regulations as with the local 
customs and peculiarities of the countries it is proposed to visit. Those touring under Daimler 
direction escape the manifold discomforts and disconcerting delays of European train service. 
@ Clients will be met at London, Southampton or Cherbourg, and the entire conduct of their 
tour undertaken by the Daimler Company, until the hour of embarkation. Q For particulars 
apply to the American Express Travel Department, 65 Breadway, New York City, N. Y., 
or 243 Knightsbridge, 8S. W. 7 London, England. Telephone: Kensington 7040. 
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If it is, of course we haven’t a word 


chance to help you. 


to your interests, and mail it to 


VANITY FAIR’S 


IS YOUR SUMMER PLANNED? 


say. But if it isn’t—well, we have a 
great many. That is if you'll give us a 


Will you check this coupon according 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 


to 


“SUMMER ‘days are ‘clightful at this famous 


resort. Alleghany mountain air is cool and 
bracing. Golf, tennis, and riding under perfect con- 
ditions. The celebrated thermal establishment is 
one of the most completely equipped to be found 
anywhere, while the charm of the luxurious Home- 
stead’s social life is more appealing than ever. 


he HOMESTEAD 


Hot Springs “Vin gina 
New York Booking Office -The Ritz 











Free Information Coupon—Does Not Obligate You In Any Way 
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VANITY FAIR’S INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 


I’ve marked the places I want to go to this summer. Please give me 
practical information about these places. I expect to leave about 


and be away about. 











New England Canada New York 
..Lake Resorts ..Nova Scotia .New York City 
..Camps in Maine . .Quebec Resorts . Suburban Hotels 
..Cape Cod . Ontario Lakes . Adirondacks 
. White Mountains .. Canadian Rockies . Finger Lakes 
National Parks Seashore Motor Trips 
.Glacier Park . Massachusetts New England 
. Rocky Mountain Park : New Jersey * ! Transcontinental 
- Yosemite . California .New York 
. Yellowstone . .Maine . California 
Name 
Street City. State —____ 








V.F.6-21 
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If There Were a Super-man 








iF THERE WERE ONE SUPER-MAN whose 
name was known everywhere in the world and 
whose signature on pieces of sky-blue paper had 
the miraculous power to make your journey as 
a traveler in foreign lands one unbroken trail of 
helpful attention and personal courtesies; and 
at the same time was usable anywhere as actual 
money and always safe— 


Would you get those particular pieces of sky- 
blue paper with that signature before you trav- 
eled anywhere? 


Would you? 


American Express Travelers Cheques 


are pieces of paper of just that value. For thirty 
years the knowledge of their safety, their special 
and helpful influence to travelers in foreign 
lands, has been growing around the world with 
the growing international influence of the Amer- 
ican Express Company. With thousands of cor- 
respondents and many separate offices in the 
principal seaports an@ iniand cities of the world 
the American Express Company has gained high 
reputation for service; and its Travelers Cheques 
have come to be universally recognized as com- 
pelling letters of introduction—securing all sorts 
of assistance and the most helpful advice. 


Worthless until personally counter-signed by 
the owner, these cheques insure themselves 
against theft or loss. They are convenient, sim- 
ple and of nominal cost. 


Of all traveler’s absolute necessities at home or 
abroad, American Express Company’s Travelers 
Cheques come first. 


For Great Britain Sterling Cheques, 5 and 10 £; 
and Franc Cheques 200 and 400 francs—for 
France. They are not subject to a varying ex- 
change, and are proof against sharp money 
changers. For the United "States, Canada and 
all other countries, the Dollar Travelers 
Cheque. Buy them at Express offices or at your 
own bank. 


For all journeys secure your steamship tickets, 
hotel reservations and itineraries or plan your 
cruise or tour through the American Express 
Travel Department. 





' 
WALT ps ¢ 











American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York City 
































national park 


June 15 to September 15 


Theromantic West is calling you to Glacier National Park. 
Here, mid the disarray of mighty mountains, sparkling, 
azure lakes and glistening glaciers, you may motor, ride or 
walk withthe unrestrained freedom of the Great Outdoors. 


Modern hotels and Swiss chalets offer best accommodations. 
Tours via motor, saddle-horse and launch arranged by day, 
week or month. En route to North Pacific Coast, Alaska or 
California, visit Lake Chelan, Mt. Rainier, and Crater Lake 
National Parks. ‘‘Glacier’’ is your only national park on the 
main line of a transcontinental railroad. Summer Tourist 
fares to ‘‘Glacier’’ and return direct or by diverse routes on 
sale June 1 to September 15. Summer Tourist fares to North 
Pacific Coast and California and return direct or by diverse 
routes on sale June 1 to September 30—limit, October 31. In- 
quire of nearest ticket or tourist agent. 
Send for Glacier Park literature 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Pass. Traffic Manager 





A. 4 hese) ag my Lior ene Manager, Great Northern Railway 
t. 41X, St. Paul, Minn 


PP ast literature and eonghean map of Glacier National Park. 
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ITH all its beauty and 
the charm of nature in 
the clear, life-giving 

atmosphere of the high 
Alleghanies, White Sulphur 
Springs is Society’s favored 
resort for health, sport and 
pleasure. 


Its Mineral Waters and 
Baths are world famous; while 
its luxurious bath establish- 
ment and diagnostic laborato- 
ries, administered by the 
White Sulphur Spring’s 
Medical Department, offer 
scientific application of the 
health-giving waters to in- 


dividual needs. 


18-hole championship golf | 


course—and a nine-hole course 
for less ambitious golfers. 
Enchanting footpaths and 
pony trails over the mountains. 
Five«perfectly kept tennis 
courts. Beautiful parks and 
lawns. And, most delightful 
of all, the comfort and social 
charm of a great country 
house. 


Wurre Sucprur Sprincs 
West Virginia 


European plan only—but no 
higher than first-class American 
plan. On Main Line Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad. 


FRED STERRY 
Managing Director 


H. M. TAIT 
Resident Manager 


For reservations, address The Plaza, 
New York, or The Greenbrier 





Glorious 
in 
Springtime 










\ Society’s Most 
\Y Famous 

Resort for 
overa 
century 
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—— ™ BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Set in its own mountain park of 2,000 scenic acres, THE 
BROADMOOR offers recreation de luxe. Built of stone. 
steel and concrete — wholly fire-proof and open the year 
‘round. Irreproachable in appointment, cuisine and service. 
The climate is 90 per cent. sunshine. The Broadmoor is best 
advertised by those who have been its guests. 


Special Broadmoor Features 


Celebrated 18-hole Golf Course and Club House, Polo 
Games, Roof Garden overlooking the Rocky Mountain range, 
a Mission Chapel, a “Little Theatre,” superior orchestra, 100.- 
000-gallon enclosed tiled Swimming Pool, trout-stocked lake, 
huge fire-proof garage with every variety of cars and well- 
stocked Riding Stables. Health bath departments for men 
and women. 


Exquisite booklet illustrated by Vernon Howe Bailey, on request 
Open the Entire Year 
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COLORADO SPRINGS 
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HOTEL VENDOME 
Gommonwealth Ave. Boston, 
ef Dartmouth Street 


FAMOUS WITH THE 
DISCRIMINATING 
as realizing a unique stand. 
ard of personal comfort and 
goon living. 
elightfully situated in the 
Back Bay District. Quickly 
accessible to theatres, shops 
and points of interest, 


C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 


Everett B. Rich, Managing Direct 
Franklin K. Pierce, Associate vay 


Send for Iilustrated Booklet, 
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HEN you re planning 
to travel, think once. 
Think, “Vanity Fair Trav- 
el Bureau.” That settles 
destination, route, hotel. 


You won't have to think 
again until you come to 
congratulating yourself 
on the success of your 
trip. 
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Before a trip 


insure your baggage 


It is the surest way to a peaceful mind 
and a full enjoyment of your vacation. 


Risk is ours 
Under a North America Baggage In- 
surance: policy we assume full responsi- 
bility from the time your baggage leaves 
your home until it is returned, regard- 
less of where you travel. 


Any agent or broker can get 
you a North America policy 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
Dept. Y 


Philadelphia 








| STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, man- 
| agement, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of Vanity Fair, 
published once a month at New York, N. Y., 
for April 1, 1921, State of New York, County 
of New York: Before me a notary public, in 
| and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared F, L. Wurzburg, who hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law deposes 
and says that he is the business manager of 
Vanity Fair and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of 
| the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443. 
| Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
| reverse of this form, to wit: 1. That the 
names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Condé Nast, 19 West 44th St., 
New York City ; Editor, Frank Crowninshield, 
19 West 44th St., New York City ; Managing 
Editor, None; Business Manager and Gen- 
| eral Manager, F, L. Wurzburg, 19 West 44th 
St., New York City. 2, That the owners are: 
; Owner: The Vogue Company, 19 West 44th 
St., New York City. Stockholders : Condé 
Nast, 470 Park Ave., New York City; F. L, 
Wurzburg, Bronxville, N. Y.; E, H. Stimson, 
109 East 71st St., New York City; M. i 
Turnure, 2 East 45th St., New York City; 
M. DeWitt, 287 East 18th St., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. 3. That the known bondholders, mott- 
gagees and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: None, — 
That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company 
but also in case where the stockholder bt 
security holder appears upon _the books 0! 
the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee 1S actin, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s fu 
knowledge and belief as to the conditiens 
under which stockholders and security i 
ers who do not appear upon the books of t e 
company as trustees, hold stock and —, 
in a capacity. other than that of a bona re 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to ; 
lieve that any other person, associations di. 
corporation has any interest direct or in i. 
rect in the said stock, bonds or other >. 
ties than as so stated by him. F. ae  § 
burg, Business Manager. Sworn to ~_ oo 
scribed before me this 26th day of tic, 
1921, (Seal.) F. T. Nilsson, Notary Public, 
Queens County No. 400. y oases 
| No. 32. New York Register No. 202 . 
i | commission expires March 30, 1922. 
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*OQGsuaranty — 
Service to Iravelers 


{nw England and onthe Continent, 
you will find Guaranty branches 
—and everywhere throughout the 






























The Ambassador 
Hotels System 


The Ambassador 
Atlantic City 


‘The Ambassador 
New York ] 


The Ambassador 
Los Angeles 






world our correspondent banks 
—ready to cash Guaranty Letters 
of Credit and Travelers Checks, 


and to assist you in solving your 









travel problems. 






The Alexandria 
Los Angeles 









A Guaranty Letter of Credit 


enables you to draw large or small 











sums as required. 


Guaranty Travelers Checks 





are accepted everywhere. If lost, 





*% 
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(She Anilve wreck! 


Pete” Park Avenue, one of the world’s most 





their value can be recovered. 


At banks throughout the coun- 
try. Ask your bank, or write to 
us, for booklet,**Guaranty Service | 


to Travelers.”’ 





Trafalgar 
Sguare, 
London 






stately boulevards, yet touching the theatre and 

shopping districts, New York’s newest hotel, 
The Ambassador, appeals to a clientele that appre- 
ciates distinctive environment and individual service 
at moderate rates. 
During the Summer season special concessions in rates 
will be made to monthly guests. Write for Booklet. 
General offices Ambassador Hotels System: The Ambas- 
sador, Park Avenue at 51st Street. Tel. Rhinelander 9000. 








GuARANTY Trust Company oF New York 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE CONSTANTINOPLE 


Carita, & SuRPLUS $50,000,000 Resources OVER $800,000,0C0 


























Briarcliff Lodge 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y 


TUAUNNU LADEN 
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nis Year CANADA Calls UYouel_ 


Vacation Land of Ideal Summer Climate 


Hay fever is unknown in this clear, pine-and-balsam scented air. 
Unlimited territory to choose from—cloud tipped mountains and rugged 
foothills inviting exploration; wide valleys of woods and streams and 
wild flowers; turquoise lakes with sandy beaches; the restful relaxation 
of camp life or the luxury of the finest hotels. 

In Canada, your Ideal Vacation is realized; Algonquin Park— | 
Muskoka Lakes—Great Lakes Cruise—Georgian Bay—Lake of Bays— 
Kawartha Lakes—Timagami—Nipigon—Quetico—Minaki—Lower _ St. | 
Lawrence and Maritime Provinces. Fishing, boating, bathing, golf. | 
A summer playground in the great out-of-doors. 

Jasper Park, Alberta, and Mount Robson Park, British Columbia, 
embrace the scenic mountain wonders of the Dominion. 


For full information write 


Canadian National or Grand Trunk Railways 


at any of the following addresses—Ask for booklet 
U, mentioning districts that interest you. 














WNL 


NOW OPEN 


‘He puts no constraint either upon his guests 
or himself, but in the true spirit of hospitality, 
provides the means of enjoyment, and leaves : 
everyone to partake according to his inclina- E 
tion.’’—Irving’s Sketch Book. 
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HIS is the attitude of BRIARCLIFF LODGE 
towards its guests. Here worth-while people 
gather under delightful social conditions without the 
objectionable environment of typical hotel life. 


TTT 








Boston, 204 Washington St. Sinntheniin. 566 Hemet Ait font | Diversionsaplenty amidscenes of unsurpassed beauty. 
chin’ =e Chamber of C ce Bidg. New York, 1270 Broadway s Y A = 
Cincinnati, ane rracam® St. Pittsburgh, 505 Park Bldg. Golf, Tennis, Saddle Horses, Walks, Swimming Pool. : 
Detroit, 537 Majestic Bide. tt a aii : 
Kansas City, 710 Railway Exchange Bldg. San Francisco, 689 Market St. RESERVATIONS NOW BEING MADE AT OUR NEW YORK OFFICE: 
eattle, 902 Second Ave. y 
Fishing, Hunting and Camping 342 Madison Avenue—At 44th St. 


Real fishing and hunting in virgi i i yi 
y g in virgin streams and unspoiled big game country in 
ie SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, QUEBEC, ONTARIO, ALBERTA and 
Traff SH COLUMBIA. For full information write G. T. Bell, Passenger 

afc Manager, Grand Trunk Railwa System, Montreal, or H. H. Melanson, 


Telephone: Murray Hill 9372 


























Passenger Traffic Manager, Canadian National Railways, Toronto. 
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ONEYMOONERS have blazed a 
trail for older people, who will not 
grow old—to this fairy castle of Fron- 
tenac, high on the cliffs of old French 
Quebec, overlooking the St. Lawrence. 


Shrines, battlefields, places of ro- 
mance and beauty. Gaiety, music, 
the dance and most interesting com- 
panions at the Chateau. A friendly 
ease, a royal welcome. And always the 
perfection ofa Canadian Pacific Hotel. 

Reservations should be made NOW. Fine roads 


for motoring via Montreal —where you will stop at 
the PLACE VIGER, a Canadian Pacific Hotel. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTELS 


1231 Broadway, New York 140S. Clark St., Chicago, or 
CHATEAU FRONTENAC, Quebec, Canada 




























Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 
Famous 


Dr. Wa Iter’s Medicated 
Reducing Rubber 


Garments 
for Men and 
Women 
Cover the entire 
body or any part. 
Endorsed by lead- 
ee ing physicians. 
¥ a Send for illus- 
Belt with coutil back, $9.00 trated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter, 353 Fifth Avenue 
(Billing’s Building, 4th Floor —Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East,) NewYork 





Bust Keducer, $6.00 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 
































Ht the Fine Custom Shops 


DAVID © JONN ANDERSON 
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Cabell’s First Novel Since Jurgen 


URES OF EARTH 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


The first book written by Mr. Cabell since the famous and ill- 
fated JURGEN. Set in the mythical country of Poictesme, in 
that legendary time when “almost anything is more than likely 
to happen” it is an integral part of that group romance to which 
belong JURGEN and DOMNEI. Like them it is told with 
the impudent whimsicality and superb artistry which have won 
for Mr. Cabell his present high place in contemporary letters, 
“There is great poetry in this book and it fairly reeks with wisdom 
. . . A book for those who love literature.’—Benjamin de Casseres in 
the New York Herald. 
“The same fantastic and rich imagination which adorns the tale 
of Jurgen orders the narrative.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
2nd printing. $2.50, 


JENNY ESSENDEN 


By ANTHONY PRYDE 


A brilliant, sophisticated novel of modern life, which has already 
equalled the popularity of the author’s previous success, MAR- 
QUERAY’'S DUEL. 

“Dramatic, forceful and tense.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
“Calculated to stir much discussion and comment.”—Boston Herald. 


3rd large printing. $2. 
SATAN 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 


Mr. Stacpoole’s latest book harks back in spirit to the days when he 
wrote THE BLUE LAGOON. SATAN, like that earlier, ever-popular 
book, is a story of tropic seas and skies, of sands bleached white in 
the equatorial sun and of the eternal spirit of youth adventuring. It is 
a story of sunken treasure, of sudden encounters and narrow escapes; 
of swift pursuits and of battles upon the sea. A book that is as fresh 
as a sea-breeze. $2. 
At All Booksellers 


| PUBLISHERS Robert M. McBride & Co. NEW YORK 
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For over 50 years, fair women 
and fair skins have paid homage to @g& 
Lablache. As a safe powder for the com- 
plexion, it has stood the test of time unto 
the third generation. Popular, pure, deli- 
cate—it clings. Sold in the oid fashioned 
box. 


Refuse Substitutes, they may be dangerous 


Flesh, White, Pink or Cream. 75c. a box 
of druggists or by mail. Over two million 
boxes sold annually. Send 0c. for a 
sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
125 KINGSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 84 
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Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 
Fat Reducer 


For Men and Women 





will show reduction taking place in 11 days or money 
refunded. The reducer (not electrical) reduces un- 

J sightly parts promptly, reducing only where you wish 
to lose and the Lawton Method Dissolves and Elimi- 

" nates superfluous fat from the system. Easily fol- 

lowed directions do not require exercises, starving, 

medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but 

improves appearance and general health, brings physi- 
cal and mental vigor and enables you to regain at 

retain your normal weight. Dr. Lawton (shown be 

picture) reduced from 211 to 152 Ibs.; this reducer 

and genuine method have been the means whereby @ 

great number of fat people through the United —_— 

and elsewhere have easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty —_ 

without discomfort. Any stout man or woman can obtain these results whet . 
10 or 100 pounds overweight, look better and feel better. The complete co 

$5.00. Send for your reducer today. Remember it is guaranteed. 
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Dept. 37, 120 W. 70th St., New York City 
fer personal services, call ‘or phone Col. 7220 


Dr. Thomas Lawton 
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TAILORS 
& | 
IMPORTERS © 













The best | 
MATERIALS | 


The most careful | 
WORKMANSHIP 


The most distinctive 
S if Y¥ Les 


Riding breeches and 
all sport clothes 
a SPECIALTY. | 


EST. 1875 


ANDREW J. CONNICK SON & Co. INC. | 
18 FIFTH AVE. Cor. 56th ST. | 
NEW YORK CG. 1 t ¥ 
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* TOWN and COUNTRY 


TOPCOATS 


Utility and utmost smartness are 
combined in Brill Town and Country 
Topcoats for gentlemen. Year-round 
coats of sun-and-shower herringbones, 
tweeds and coverts. Ideal for motor- 
ing. Priced: $50 upward. 


*Trade Mark Reg. 


Bull Brothers 
Broadway at 49th St. 
279 Broadway 47 Cortlandt St. 


125th St., at 3rd Ave. 44 West 14th St. 
New York City 
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THE KUPPENHEIMER HOUSE IN NEW YORK 
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Ask Us 


No matter what you're look- 
ing for—a pair of wading 
boots or cuff links, an orna- 
mental radiator cap for the 
car or a modest golf cap for 
yourself— | 


No matter how big or how 
small it is, or how much 
trouble you’ve had search- 
ing for it unsuccessfully, ask 
us. Vanity Fair’s Shoppers 
will tell you where it is. 
They'll buy it for you; and 
they won’t charge a cent for 
the service. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers 
19 W. 44th St., New York City 
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SHOPS FOR THE WELL DRESSED MAN 
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BRENNIG’S 
O = Ff 


The Original BRUSH END 
CIGARETTE 


HAND ROLLED 


Finest Turkish Tobacco 





KING SIZE 


$5.50 a hundred 
PLAIN OR CORK 


REGULAR SIZE 
$350 a hundred 





A. C. BRENNIG 


501 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 
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THE “YOUNG” LEAVES OF 
EXCEPTIONALLY FINE 


MM 


IMPORTING CO. 


6 EAST 45th ST. 
NEW YORK 


NOTHING ELSE ARE USED 
IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
OUR CIGARETTES. BLEND- 
ED WITH RARE SKILL, THEY 
ARE HAND ROLLED IN A 
FACTORY UNEXCELLED 


FOR ITS CLEANLINESS. 


Carefully inspected to in- 
sure uniform burn and 





TURKISH TOBACCO AND | 








draft, and packed in cedar 
chests of 100. 


NUMBER ONE 
$3.25 per 100 
Plain, Gold and Cork Tips 


SPECIAL QUALITY 
Shepard’s Hotel Size 
-00 per 100 
Plain and 22Kt. Gold Tip, 


We believe that this 
is the finest cigarette 
it is possible to pro- 
duce. 
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OUT-OF-DOOR 


CLOTHES FOR GOLF 
AND COUNTRY USAGE. 


FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
AND MORE 





READY-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


FINCHILIEY 


5West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 




















The Importance 
of Being Right 


Vanity Fair’s chief function 
in life is to keep en rapport 
with the best and smartest of 
the myriad things that people 
buy, wear, use or admire. 





So not only does it offer you 
the services of its competent 
shoppers, but it gives you the 
benefit of its discrimination. 
If you’re not sure that the 
thing you want is right or in 
good taste, we'll tell you. 
And if you want it, we'll buy 
It for you without charge. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers 


19 W. 44th St., New York City 


























ER.RIPIER & [O. 
Madison Ave. at 46th St., New York City 
Established 1886 


Outfitters to Gentlemen 


Those who dress in quiet good taste 
will find in our ready to wear cloth- 
ing, style features that differ and 
distinct patterns at reasonable prices. 


Suits $50 to $65 


Complete assortments of Furnishings 
and Hats of a type to meet the most 
exacting taste, will also be found. 











A. G. SPALDING & Bros. 
523 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Philadelphia Cleveland Seattle 
San Francisco Oakland Los Angeles 








SPALDIN 


Sport Wear 


Specialties 


Sport Shirts 
Flannel Trousers 


Sport Jackets 


Polo Coats 
Motor Coats 
Riding Suits 
Outing Hats 
Golf Stockings 


Shoes for all 
Sports 





211 So. State Street 
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EXCHANGE ADVANTAGES 
OF INVESTING IN 
SOUND CANADIAN BONDS 





Montreal is the financial centre of the Dominion of 
Canada. We are constantly offering sound Canadian = 
Government, Public Utility and Industrial Bonds of = 
which the Principal and Interest are payable in New = 
York funds. = 
The abnormally high Exchange Rate makes these 
securities an exceptionally attractive purchase to the = 
American Investor now. = 
AN ILLUSTRATION = 

A bond which sells in Canada at $90 with Canadian 
Exchange at 12% would actually cost the American = 
Investor $80, thereby yielding the company or indi- = 
vidual in the United States far above what it does the = 
Canadian Investor, owing to the greater purchasing = 
value of the American Dollar. = 
We have prepared a list of high grade Canadian Bonds 
suitable to the needs of American Investors, and which = 
combines all the essentials of safe, sound investing. = 
We invite your inquiry and will - 

he glad to send you List R-3 on = 
request, for your consideration. 


BALFOUR, WHITE & COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 


136 St. James St. . Montreal, Canada 
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Buyers may secure sub- 

stantial profits owing to 

the present low exchange 
rates by investing in 


Danish 





Government 
The Field 314° Loan of 1909 
of Interest payable in 
Investment London at a fixed 
rate of exchange 
How many Americans Ask for circular V-101 
realize that each 
square of the above ° 4 
emblem represents a 7 
province of the Do- City of 
minion having untold Cc " 
wealth and prosperity. openhagen 


4°. Loan of 1901 


Interest and principal 
payable in U. S. dol- 


We are distributing a 
letter which offers facts 


regarding Spee ifiec lars at a fixed rate of 

bond offerings, in gov- exchange, giving a 

ernment and munici- high average yield 

pal issucs. Ask for circular V-102 
This list on request 2 

gratis. 


HUTH & CO. 
MacKAY-MacKAY 30 Pine St., New York City 


Telephone John 6214 
C. P. R. Building 
TORONTO CANADA 
































VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


When Will the Readjustment In Business End ? 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


7 HEN will the period of depres- 

sion be over?” How many times 

a day is this query directed to 
the financial editor! The ordinary run 
of men attribute to him the power of 
clairvoyance. They feel that if only he 
could be tricked out of his cautious at- 
titude valuable tips on the market 
might be obtained. 

Less is expected of the other editors. 
If the city editor knows his past and 
his present, he qualifies. No one expects 
him to be able to tell about next 
month’s murders. The dramatic critic 
is never called upon to comment on the 
acting in next season’s plays. And so 
on down the list. 

And yet business and speculation de- 
pend on calculations projected into the 
future. The storekeeper must gauge in 
advance the qualitative and quantita- 
tive demands of his customers. The 
seller of cloaks must guess during the 
warm months whether the forthcoming 
winter will be rigorous. This practical ne- 
cessity of dealing each day with the un- 
knowable—the future—is what lifts busi- 
ness and finance from monotonous dull- 


{ness and makes it interesting, fascinating. 


AVING been in a major movement 

of adjustment of trade conditions 
from a war time to a peace basis, every- 
one is to-day naturally inclined to won- 
der when the process will be over. 
Business and financial America, during 
its transition from a period of great 
expansion to one of sudden depression, 
has been through a suppressed panic. 
One observer has called it a “panic with- 
out a spasm.” 

Eliminating the sensational accom- 
paniments, such as a precipitating bank 
failure, has resulted in diffusion. The 
attendant symptoms persist longer. The 
critical moments are less concentrated. 
This great period of readjustment will 
vanish as it started—gradually, almost 
imperceptibly. It would be much sim- 
pler if one could know that on Bastille 
Day, for example, the turn will come, 
and overnight gloom would disappear 
and the sunlight of prosperity once 
more become radiant. But there is in- 
stead intensified spottiness in the present 
industrial picture. Some __ industries, 
such as the automobile, the cotton goods 
and silk industries, have recently been 
manifesting striking improvement, 
whereas others, such as the steel and 


copper industries, are still receding. 


“A reversal of the processes which 
brought on the industrial depression will 
bring about its end,’ was the answer 
one well qualified student of the prob- 
lem gave, when this inquiry was placed 
before him. “Broadly speaking, the 
cause of the depression was the unwill- 
ingness or inability of consumers and 
tradespeople to purchase additional 
goods at the high prices prevailing early 
in 1920. The first touch of the reaction 
was felt in retail circles, when the unit 
of volume of merchandise sales began 
to shrink to a point where increased 
prices no longer made up for the de- 
creased volume of merchandise. Re- 
tailers then held out of the market, 
causing a piling up of goods in whole- 


jsale and manufacturing circles, leading 


to price cutting as a means of moving 
it. The stretching of credit to meet the 
inflated price basis also reached close to 
the breaking point at about the same 
time, and sharp uplifts in interest rates 
on money and a scarcity of funds 
brought about a desire on the part of 
holders of goods to dispose of them by 
shading prices, through inability to pay 
the high interest charges on money re- 
quired to carry the goods, or through 
inability to obtain it. 

“As prices began tumbling, confidence 


in any current quotations vanished. No 
one knew when the bottom would be 
reached. 

“Working back through this chain it 
seems clear that the first condition 
necessary to a resumption of business 
activities is a confidence in prices, then 
easier money with which to finance 
merchandising and manufacturing oper- 
ations, the eating up of surplus stocks 
of goods, the whole backed by the de- 
sire and ability of ultimate consumers 
to buy and consume merchandise,” 

The magic touch will come when the 
consumer thinks prices have fallen far 
enough. And the psychology of all of 
us is such that we shall not en masse 
think the decline is adequate until 
prices have receded too far. When this 
change in sentiment comes, prices will 
begin to move upward. The spectacle 
of rising prices will arouse the sluggish, 
and there will be a rush to purchase, 
Those who have consciously allowed 
their shelves to get bare will hurry to 
stock up as prices begin to advance, 
The crowd reaction will in many in- 
stances cause the rebound to go too far, 
But practical men of business seek only 
a fair average of costs. They realize 
how few transactions are made at the 
top and at the bottom. 


T this writing, about one-third of the 

principal commodities traded in this 
country is selling at least as cheap as in 
1913. Moreover, Bradstreet’s approxi- 
mate index number of ninety-six staple 
commodities measures how far we have 
advanced from the recent high cost of 
living days. On April 1 last, the index 
number was at 511.3749, revealing a de- 
cline of 4.1 per cent from that of the 
previous month; of 45 per cent from 
April 1, 1920; and of 45.4 per cent from 
the peak point of February 1, 1920. 
The latest price level is still 30 per cent 
higher than that prevailing on August 
1, 1914, though about 78 per cent of the 
rise between August 1, 1914, and Feb- 
ruary 1, 1920, has been cancelled. 

In terms of averages, the period of 
flux can be readily expressed. But many 
commodities run ahead of the mean 
figure, just as many others lag behind. 
And the net result is that there is a 
whole series of readjustments, rather 
than one unified process. The silk in- 
dustry, which had a balloon like pros- 
perity during the days of boom, was 
among the first to be adversely affected, 
It has likewise been at the van of re- 
covery. The tea industry, which fur- 
nishes so much amusement to the comic 
instinct of man, was thoroughly dis- 
rupted by the depression, and bank 
loans against tea were placed in great 
jeopardy by the fall in price. Even the 
prohibition of the sale of more manly 
beverages was not of great enough 
beneficent influence on the tea market 
to offset the devastating effect of fierce 
economic forces making for deflation 
and lower family budgets. But—and 
this is the signiticant point—the worm 
of the tea mart has begun to turn. Tea 
has come back with a kick. 

Business as a whole recovers because 
of strange facts in the behaviour of men. 
They will not buy in a falling market 
as prices become progressively cheaper, 
because they assume the downwar 
swing will never end. Only a move- 
ment in the reverse direction is neces- 
sary to whet the purchasing appetite, 
for folk buy readily in a rising market. 

Since the economic house is more 
order in the United States than sf 
where, recovery is expected first In this 
country. Already business men are 
more cheerful. They have emers 
from the bleak December days when 

(Continued on page 16) 
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VANITY FAIR’S 
BUREAU of 
FINANCIAL 
LITERATURE 








1,An interesting booklet en- 
titled ‘Getting the Most 
from Your Money” has been 
prepared by a prominent sta- 
tistical organization giving 
details on financial problems 
as they affect security values. 


2.A letter entitled ‘Profits on 
Canadian Exchange” has 
been prepared by a Montreal 
Investment Banking house, 
pointing out the reasons for 
the present influx of Amer- 
ican money, going into Cana- 
dian securities. 


3.A circular on the General 
Carbonic Company, largest 
manufacturers of Carbonic 
Gas in the world, has been 
issued by a prominent invest- 
ment house, giving details on 
the customers of the company 
and its history since the in- 
ception and many other 
points of interest. 


Also an analysis, ‘A Bird’s 
Eye View of Steel’s Posi- 
tion’, giving details of 
finances from 1916 to 1920. 


4,One of the largest Minneapo- 
lis Investment Banking insti- 
tutions issues a monthly 
pamphlet, ‘‘The Investment 
Outlook”. This is one of 
the most comprehensive re- 
views on general conditions 
throughout the United States, 
and gives details on the costs 
of living deflation, the rail- 
road situation and many 
other interesting and timely 
features. 


wn 


.“Denmark as a Field for 
American Investors’”’ is the 
title of a very instructive 
booklet which has been pre- 
pared by the securities de- 
partment of an American In- 
vestment house having corre- 
spondence abroad. This 
booklet gives pertinent par- 
ticulars of the progress of 
Denmark, various points on 
its cities, and international 
loans. 


6.A summary has been issued 
of new bond issues which 
seem most attractive from 
the standpoint of income and 
security. A description of 
current offerings is included. 
This house has also published 
a booklet, entitled ‘Oil From 
the Investors’ Standpoint”, 
treating present status of the 

| oil industry and pointing out 

factors of importance in 
choosing oil stocks. 


.A digest of all “Listed Se- 
curities” on all Exchanges 
in booklet form and pocket 
size has been published by a 
Canadian Institution. 


a 


~ 








i 


Any one or all of the above 

booklets will be sent to 

readers on request to the 
Financial Department Vanity Fair 


19 West 44 St. New York City 
Specify literature desired 
xy number as indicated in 





border to left of each. 
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American Telephone Listed on the New 


& Telegraph Company | fiisslioue sti 
(A Nationwide Institution) Exchanges. 


Has paid dividends for 39 years at not less than 714%, 
and for the past 14 years at 8%, and 


now it pays $9.00 per Share 
A complete analysis of this sound company contained 
in the 


“Clarke Bulletin”’ 


Upon request we will mail you the “Bulletin” regu- 
larly without obligation. Our Statistical Department 
will be glad to furnish investors an analysis on any 
Listed or high-grade Curb Securities in which they 
may be interested. 


Joseph B. Clarke & Co. 


32 Broadway Telephone Broad 7531-40 New York 
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The 


2 Weekly Letter on INVESTOR’S 
Grain--Cotton GUIDE 


Will publish this week 
A MARKET REVIEW 


Price Ranges and Yields, New 
Markets. Also range of York Stock Exchange Reports 
prices and other data of on Listed Stocks—Curb and 
interest. Unlisted Prices—-Standard Oil 

Copy free on request Stocks—Bond Prices—Dividends 
Payable Shortly. 


Moss & F ERGUSON Three ways to trade through us 


Members New York Cotton Exchange 00 Boe as _— 


Members Chicago Board of Trade eee 


oe 
one I RUSS ELL 


Direct Wires to Chicago Grain Markets 


Reviews from various 
angles the situation in 
the Grain and Cotton 








CoRPORATION 














116 Nassau St., N. Y. 









































Save and Invest 
Invest and Save 


Send for this pamphlet (VF-27) which inter- 
estingly describes our method of investment. 
At the same time send for our booklet ‘‘OUT- 
STANDING ISSUES,” in which the trend of the 
general market is thoroughly discussed every 
week. 


SPAETH, MacKNIGHT & CO. 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


82 Beaver Street Pittsburgh Life Bldg. 
New York Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























HEIRS AND LEGATEES 


Are informed that through our twenty-six years of experience 
in the co-operation with Heirs & Legatees we now offer our 
services at legal interest rates to those wishing to immediately 
realize on their present or prospective inheritances. 


UNDIVIDED ESTATES 


and 


LEGACIES 


may wisely profit through our service which enables them to 
profitably invest and realize on entire or part interests in estates. 


Complete descriptive data on request 


R. P. THOMPSON & CO. 
66 Broadway New York City 


Telephones: Bowling Green 4085-4086 








CANADA 


What Do 
These 


F igures 
Mean? 


Canadian Funds 
121% Discount 
United States Funds 
14% Premium 
British Funds 


16% Discount 


They mean that the 
American dollar is 
worth $1.14 in 
Canada and $1.19 in 
Great Britain. 


To the investor they 
mean that he may 
buy securities long 
recognized as edged 
with gold in their 
own Country at 12 to 
16% less than securi- 
ties of equal worth 
whose origin is in the 
United States. 


Many of these secu- 
rities are payable in 
New York at par of 
exchange at the op- 
tion of the holder. 


A list of securities of 


Canada and 


Great Britain 


will be sent gladly and 
without obligation at 
your request. Our long 
experience in the Cana- 
dian investment market 
peculiarly fits us to ad- 
vise the investor as to the 
possibilities of Canadian 
securities. 


BRYANT, 
ISARD & CO. 


Me mbers 
Toronto Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
84-90 St. Francois Xavier St. 
Montreal 
Canadian Pacific Building 
Toronto 
Private telegraph wires to 
Toronto, New York, Boston 
and Chicago 


Dealers in Canadian Securities 
since 1899 
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prices. 


Government 
Municipal 


42 Broadway 





Business Readjustment 


and 


Sound, Safe Securities 


Wars from the beginning have always been 
immediately followed by periods of depres- 
sion, current pessimism in the air and fond 
hopes of future prosperity. 
we see today, just as it has always been. 


The Effect 


Sound Securities have fluctuated, prices have 
dropped, some with good reason, others be- 
cause of sentiment only. 
of sound investment bonds meeting the re- 
quirements of the sane conservative investor 
which we are now offering at very attractive 


Offerings Upon Request. 


Utilities 
Preferred Stocks and Notes 


E. L. WITTMEYER & COMPANY, Inc. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Phone Broad 900 


This is what 


There is a number 


Corporation 


Railroad 


New York City 























INDIAN DAYS 


and 





| PROSPERITY, 





| Since the passing of | 
| the old Northwest, to || 
the new industrial || 
( prosperity of flour, || 
\ great railway systems | 
} and tremendously pro- || 
ductive farm  proper- 
ties, Northwestern 


FARM MORTGAGES 


have been eagerly sought by investors. 
A carefully selected list of 
securities has been prepared by 
giving attractive yields, safety 
ready marketability. 

Ask us to send you this list. | 
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amble? 


The basic Law of Action-Reaction 
governs both speculative and_ in- 
vestment markets. While it is im- 
possible for any one to anticipate 
“day-to-day” ripples, the great major 
movements are regular almost as the 
tides themselves. 


Babson’s Reports 


7 nasea on fundamental statistics, Babson’s 
reports carefully forecast these major move- 
ments. They enable you to find the real 
“‘buys”’ at low tide—to sell out as your 
holdings reach near the peak—and then to 
buy in again at close to bottom prices. 


Report and Booklet 
on Request — 


A recent Babson Bul- 
letin and _ booklet 
“Getting the Most 
from Your Money’’ 
will be sent to inter- 
ested investors with- 
out charge. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 14) 


the winds harmonized with the songs 
of panic that tradesmen everywhere 
were singing. Men of commerce are 
still cautious, hesitant, but infinitely 
more hopeful. They have recovered 
from the inflated notions of 1919 when 
it was thought that the trees of pros- 
perity would grow up to the heavens. 
And they are oscillating back from the 
swing to the opposite extreme, when 
during the period of greatest depression 
they feared that the virulent germ of 
bankruptcy had infected the entire hu- 
man race. 

At this writing, business men feel that 
the readjustment phase is not yet quite 
over. They believe that, though many 
prices have fallen too low, some are yet 
inordinately high. Concretely, they are 
waiting for the leader of industry, for 
the barometer of trade, the steel busi- 
ness to become stabilized. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
has pursued a policy which many have 
misunderstood. At first, it was criti- 
cized in some quarters for artificially 
holding prices down. Later, it has been 
more generally attacked for holding 
prices up. 

In March, 1919, the War Industries 
Board, before retiring into the vaults 
of history, formulated a set of fair 
prices for steel products. The Steel 
Corporation adhered to these standards 
through the months of rising prices and 
subsequently through the period of 
shrinking costs. While prices were as- 
cending, the so-called independent steel 
companies, freed from war time restric- 
tions, raised their scale above that fixed 
by the War Industries Board. It cost 
more to buy from the independents than 
from the Steel Corporation, but during 
the period of expansion the Corporation 
was unable to fill everybody’s orders, 
and many were willing to pay the in- 
dependents a premium in order to get 
quick delivery. 

Late in 1920, however, the volume of 
business generally contracted, and the 
demand for steel shrank. Soon the 
needs of all could be met by the Steel 
Corporation, and there was no longer 
any incentive for paying a premium to 
the independents. The latter necessarily 
therefore reduced their prices at least 
to the Steel Corporation level, and in 


| some instances also lowered the wages 





of labor. But still buying impulses be- 
came weaker, and in the early months 
of 1921 the steel companies have become 
steadily more idle. Many of the smaller 
factors in the trade looked to the Steel 
Corporation to do something drastic to 
stimulate buying. But E. H. Gary and 
his Steel Corporation have stood pat. 
Mr. Gary asserted that he could not 
slash prices without cutting wages, and 
that the family budget of the working- 
men had not yet shrunken sufficiently 
to justify substantial wage cuts. What- 
ever his motives may have been, Mr. 
Gary has been frankly conscious of the 
social problem. 


ppl the forces making for 
a new level of business go on un- 
checked. One by one the cuts in the 


| wholesale markets are felt by retail cus- 
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tomers, although wives are sometimes 
reticent in communicating these facts to 


their husbands. The Steel Corporation 
will no doubt soon fall in line—perhaps 
before the reader sees this article—and 
the consciousness that steei prices are 
at the bottom in the near future will be 
as the zephyrs of a new spring to the 
business man. By fall, the processes of 
adjustment will have advanced so far in 
all probability that there will be greater 
activity in many trades. 

The march to a new normal, however 
will never end. In this dynamic world, 
change, as several of the Greek philoso- 
phers remarked several thousand years 
ago, is incessant. Business will go for- 
ward in the next few months, but until 
the question of German reparations js 
settled, until the rest of the world has 
a definite understanding with Russia, 
and until the United States completes 
its task of extricating itself from the 
war and lets Europe know how much 
more co-operation can be expected, 
nothing like serene stability can be ex- 
pected. 

Already the alarming credit strain js 
over, and the banking position greatly 
improved. The fits and spasms of the 
stock market too seem to have passed, 
and, after months of waiting, security 
prices will be ready to move upward as 
indications of better business multiply. 
In the field of commerce and industry 
itself, the crisis in many instances has 
been passed, and there is a more cheer- 
ful feeling in regard to the future. Busi- 
ness men have divested themselves of 
the delusions of the boom days, when 
sanity was unpopular and_ second 
thought shameful. 

We have made progress economically 
in the transition from peace to war. 

As Frederic H. Curtiss, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, of Boston, 
has remarked, we are now in the third 
of the four periods of readjustment. 

In describing the various phases, Mr, 
Curtiss declares: “The first, following 
a few months of uncertainty immedi- 
ately after the Armistice, was one of 
expansion, speculation and extravagant 
spending. The second was the period 
of liquidation and deflation which 
marked the beginning of the reaction 
last year from the fictitious prosperity 
of 1919, and of which the collapse of 
the silk market in Japan early in 1920 
was the first warning signal. The third 
is the period of recuperative effort, and 
while it is not without some of the 
characteristics of the winter of 1918- 
1919—such as uncertainty of outlook 
and consequent hesitancy on the part of 
business in general in making its com- 
mitments for the future—there is this 
important difference: much _ history, 
both economic and political, has been 
made in the meantime. Some things 
have been learned by experience which, 
while they may not indicate the course 
of the future with any degree of cer- 
tainty, nevertheless have assisted in 
clearing the atmosphere in certain Im- 
portant respects. The fourth phase of 


this evolutionary process will be en- 
tered upon when definite international 
understandings, capable of being consid- 
ered as affording a reasonable hope of 
permanency, or at least of stability for 
a substantial period of time, are ar 
rived at.” 
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HE shoes in the 
illustration are but 
one style of a complete 


line of practical sport 
shoes made by Nettleton. 


cyoM E shoes are good looking 


—and nothing more. Others 
yield long wear but sacrifice 
good appearance. 


But men find in Nettleton Shoes 
of Worthacombination of smart- 
ness and a surprising amount of 





hard, rugged wear; and they cost 
much less in the long run. 


A booklet,“Five Thousand Mile 
Shoes,” shows why Nettleton 
shoes wear so well and always 
preserve their good looks. Just 
write for a copy. 





A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY Makers of Gentlemen’s Fine Shoes SY RACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Shoes of Worth 























Officers’ 





Uniform and Mufti. 





Civilian, 


Lounge, Sporting or Evening Suits 





Real (No. 1) Navy 
Serge Suit 








and complete accessories 


£2 10s. 


including postage to any 
part of the World. 


Special quotations are 
given for Youth’s School 
or Sports’ Suits. 


West’s have a large and 
satisfied clientéle, among 
the leading AMERI- 
CAN and ENGLISH 
SOCIETY. 


Our Terms are Strictly 
CASH, (Bank Draft or 
Money Order) with 
ORDER. 


A special offer of a 
3-piece Lounge or 
Sports’ Suit, of guar- 
anteed all-wool mate- 
rial. 


£9 including 
postage. 




















A successful result is 
assured, providing our 
SELF - MEASURE- 
MENT FORM is 
completed accurately. 


Write immediately 
for patterns, lists and 
illustrations, post free. 





White Drill Suit 





complete with accessories, 
including postage 


£9 to any part of the 


World. 


When ordering Sailor 
garments it is essential to 
give the exact Age, 
Height and Cap size. 


Prices are the same for 
little Boys, 3 to 10 years 
of age. 

Special quotations are 
given for Youth’s School 
or Sports’ Suits. 


West’s have a large and 
satisfied clientéle among 
the leading AMERI- 
CAN and ENGLISH 
SOCIETY. 


Our Terms are Strictly 
CASH, (Bank Draft or 
Money Order) with 
ORDER. 


WEST & CO., The Hard, Portsea, Portsmouth, England 
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3. the Ipeat Tyre “A” Heat Macuine tical advantage of the Ideal insulated jacket, which 

| is offered an entirely new craftsmanship, retains the heat and contributes to the remarkable 

which for the first time makes possible efficiency of this heating boiler. 

4 the full utilization of the cellar or base’ = Investigate the claims of the IpzEaAL Tyre “A” 

ment for apt and recreational purposes. Heat Macuine. The record of thousands of in- 
This skill in construction guarantees likewise _ stallations will convince you of its superiority and 

the utmost refinement in heating expression and incomparable economy. We will be glad to furnish 

automatic control, with a recorded average fuel proofs of these statements. 

saving of one-third. ~ Write for catalogandseethe Ipzat Tyre “A” Heat 
The open winter has emphasized the great prac- Macuine in our public showrooms inall large cities. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
Dept. 28 « NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


Makers of the world-famous IpEAt Borers and AMERICAN RaDIATORS 





“Just as every Attic has a past, so every Cellar has a future” 


New IDEAL Type A’ Heat Machine 












































THE ESTEY RESIDENCE ORGAN 


A. pire orGAN in your own home! Is that .not an alluring—a 
| dazzling project? But not at all impossible, or even difficult. The | 
Estey Residence Organ was designed for homes. It has been built | | 
in many homes that are thereby distinguished as including what is | | 
probably the greatest musical instrument. Even if no accomplished | | 
organist is always available, you can always have the music. The 
Estey Organist is a device that plays any of the many beautiful | 
pieces that have been arranged for the organ. 





THE ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vermoni ||] 
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OW much do you really care about your 
garden? Do you go off in a corner with 
a large pad of manuscript paper and a seed 
catalogue and forget an important luncheon 
engagement and order everything that’s gran- 
diosa and multiflora? Do you get up sud- 
denly some spring day and rush out and buy 
a sundial or bird bath or a bench? Or are 
you one of those persons with the vision of 
Homer who knows instinctively that the best 
present you can make your garden is the 


HousE & GARDEN 


Book of 


Gardens 


now ready 


HERE are more than 4oo illustrations in 

this book. Every sort of garden is in it. The 
formal box-hedged and the splendid landscape 
variety, the common-or-garden garden, all full 
of work and affection and hardy annuals, and 
those twice beautiful gardens whose loveliness is 
mirrored in water. 


HE Book of Gardens is full of suggestions 

for your garden. You will find in its pages 
practical ideas that you can work out—groupings 
of flowers, arrangements of paths, unusual plant- 
ing by garden pools, flagged terraces leading to 
long slopes of lawn. 


HIS Book of Gardens is compiled from the 
finest garden photographs shown in House 
& Garden in the last five years. 


HE articles are by authorities and every 

photograph represents the work of some well- 
known garden lover. ‘The names and addresses 
of these contributors, over 50 of them, are listed 
in the back of the book. A complete planting 
and spraying table and gardener’s calendar for 
the entire year is also given. 





The Book of Gardens is first of all, a 
book to use in planning your garden— 
a handbook for garden lovers. Omar 
Khayyam would have bought one! 


[* you want to make your garden a present of the workable — 
as well as beautiful—ideas of experts in gardening---sign, tear 


off and mail the coupon below. 








HOUSE & GARDEN 

19 West 44th Street, New York City 
res, I would like to have that BOOK OF GARDENS in my 
Fary, ready to be looked at whenever we are making plans for 
ur garden. Here’s my cheque for $5. I understand that you 
will send me my copy at once. 


Attractively bound. 


Price $5. 
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By Jove, Porter, off on a month’s vacation without any 
collars! Dash over to the corner shop and get me three 


dozen Lion Collars- Radcliff, size 15. 
And keep the change, Chief - it’s worth it to be cool for 


a month. 


Yes, Suh, - Radcliff. Thank, yuh, Suh! 
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FROM SWITZERLAND 
The Land of Inspirations 
come many of the finer Keiser Cravattings 
—loomed with infinite skill from 
selected Italian raw silk — 
inimitable for distinctive lustre, 
softness and faultless tying qualities 


KEISER CRAVATS 


HE NEW BATWINGS 
AS DEVELOPED BY KEISER 








EMPHASIZE THE NARROWER 
MODELS ACCEPTED 
BY THE EXACTING DRESSER 


FEATURING APPROPRIATE DESIGNS 
IN TIGHTLY WOVEN MATERIALS 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE 
SEVERITY OF BATWING SERVICE 
—MADE WITH EXCEPTIONAL CARE 
BY SPECIALISTS 

IN BATWING PRODUCTION 





AS WELL AS 
KEISER HANDKERCHIEFS 
Plain or Initialed (In separate wrappers or boxed) 


AT DISCRIMINATIVE HABERDASHERS 


q KEISER CRAVATS, 








re >, 
r=] 
CRAVATS BEARING THIS OCTAGON Ee Peed TRADE MARK ARE GUARANTEED 


eau 








NEW YORK 
(Wholesale Only) 
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PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
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listed in order of release 


May 1, 1921 to August 1, 1921 





Ask your theatre manager 
when he will show them 






v 

g 

v 

v 

v 

Thomas Meighan in M 

“The City of Silent Men” M 

From John A. Moroso’s story v 

“The Quarry.” y 

Cosmopolitan production v 

“Proxies” . 

From the story by Frank R. Adams. M 

Dorothy Dalton in 4 

“The Idol of the North” v 

by J. Clarkson Miller y 

Paramount Super i 

Special Production f 

“Deception.” i 

Sydney Chaplin in H 

“King, Queen, Joker” i 

Written and directed by the famous | 

comedian. A 

Lois Weber’s production A 

“Too Wise Wives” Q 

An intimate study of a universal i 

problem. 4 

Elsie Ferguson fl 

in “Sacred and Profane Love” Hy 

William D. Taylor’s Production Hy 

of Arnold Bennett’s play in I 

which Miss Ferguson ap- i 

peared on the stage. fq 

Sir James M. Barrie’s i 

_ “Sentimental Tommy” H 

Directed by John S. Robertson. f 

Roscoe “Fatty” Arbuckle in A 

tlt “The Traveling Salesman” | H 

IPDDPPIIIIP92 7777277737727 22 PIPPI PIIII IPP PP PPPIIIIIPIIPIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII IID IIACECCeecec eee, eccececceccececeee ee ear Pie tcee " i 

ad Scecee 

Cosmopolitan production 
“The Wild Goose” 

By Gouverneur Morris. 


h th : b d h Thomas Meighan in 
en theres nobody home 5 a ee ety 


by John D. Swain. 


: b “Appearances,” by Edward Knoblock 
u e Ca A Donald Crisp production. 
Made in England. With David 
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Powell. 
’ . . ‘ Thomas H. Ince Special 
panei a ising Pic- The best in acting talent, “The Bronze Bell” 
ture a 3 : By Louis Joseph Vance 
t t the theatre, and puss because Paramount gives his- A thrilling melodrama on a gigantic 
- oe to the most com- trionic genius a chance to scale. 
ortable chair. illi i Douglas MacLeanin “One a Minute” 
reach millions instead of Thos. H. Ince production of 
A cat may be content with thousands. Fred Jackson’s famous stage farce. 
: : , , Ethel Clayton in “Sham” 
dream pictures in the fire- The modern motion pic- By Elmer Harris and 
light, but humans knowwhere_ ture industry is the shrewd- ee, 
there’s something better. est blending of romance with ene 1.” ae 
What a wonderful spell business that the world has A scout af tae ete, ty we 
Paramount Pictures exercise Ver seen. At least five mil- an eS OF 
over people’s imaginations, to lion people in U. S. A. every Cociinitinins anibeactinn 
empty so many thousands of day rely on Paramount Pic- “The Woman God Changed” 
homes in every State every tures to satisfy their urgent Wallace Reid in “Too Much Speed” 
day for two hours! need of entertainment. pine Rng pepules oer in — 
Figur : comedy novelty by Byron organ. 
And to empty them for a; gure this, over a whole year, “The Mystery Road” 
atiitalah | Tonic f in terms of either finance or en- A British production with 
er e Clal purpose! onic tor tertainment, and you begin to see David Powell 
spirit and body! what a striking achievement it is From E. Phillips Oppenheim’s novel. 
For you get the best in to lead this industry. aie og ce eg oo oneal 
. Ss 
Paramount Pictures Two-thirds of all the theatres From the melodrama which rana year 
i show Paramount Pictures as the at the Manhattan Opera House. 
—the best in story, because main part of their programs, and Dorothy Dalton in “Behind Masks” 
the greatest dramatists of that’s why those theatres are the An adaptation of the Somat novel by 
Europe and America are —_ each in pony “Jeanne of the Marshes.” 
ss or a great theatre is nothin Gloria Swanson in Elinor Glyn’s 
writing for Paramount. but a triumph of pln waters _ “The Great Moment” 
The best in direction, be- until the latest Paramount Pic- Speciatiy wressey cer sia ster By He 
pe eas . author of “Three Weeks. 
= the finest directing ‘ure Re tan William de Mille’s 
t n & — en, “The Lost Romance” 
alent is attracted by Para sale, shee, By Edward Knoblock. 








mount’s unequalled equip- 

: there’s nobody home but the cat! 
ment to enable it to carry Because that theatre is the home 
out its audacious plans. of the best show in town. 
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How to Dope a Dowager 


Showing that, if You Can Get By at Tea, You Can Get 


announced Mrs. Burnleigh-Mapes, 
my Aunt Maude, with an air of 
finality, “‘because—well, one always can!” 

She was pouring tea for us in the shade 
of the wonderful old trees which almost 
justified the banality of her Lenox estate’s 
name—"*The Maples”. Of course, we were 
discussing the Hawkesworth jewel robbery 
at Bar Harbor. The morning papers had 
quoted a famous detective’s theory that the 
crime was committed by a sort of society 
“Raffles”. The girls—especially Angela— 
had been fascinated by the idea of a “gen- 
tleman-burglar’’; and a rather intricate dis- 
cussion had started as to the possibility of a 
professional burglar being able to pass him- 
self off on people of culture—like ourselves, 
for instance—as a gentleman. Which brings 
us back to Aunt Maude’s opening remark— 
to which I promptly took exception. 

“I’m after facts,” I insisted. ‘You all 
think you could instantly spot a gentleman. 
How do you women tell, anyway ?” 

“In a thousand ways,” said Angela de- 
cidedly. ‘‘He must have the fundamentals, 
if you know what I mean, but it’s the seem- 
ingly little things that really count. In the 
first place, a gentleman never juggles his 
tea-things for ten minutes and then ends by 
spreading them on the grass as if he were 
at a picnic. He needn’t be handsome—but 
he has a—a—look 

“That’s definite,” I murmured. 

“He can talk on any subject 
ture, plays, interesting people. 
derstands one r 

“I know what Angela means,” broke in 
Mary Withers, who is as experienced as 
Angela isn’t, ‘and Mrs. Burnleigh-Mapes 
meant the same. We women can’t be fooled; 
we know a gentleman instinctively!” 

“Resign, old man, resign before you’re 
fired,” said Monty Gates placidly. “When 
they begin the Instinct versus Reason stuff, 
it’s the cue for a sensible man to exit grace- 
fully.” 

Just then Parkes, the butler, crossed the 
lawn with a card in his hand. 
“Mr. Michael Stanways,” 

Maude. “Now, who——” 

_ “Beg pardon, madam,” said Parkes, “he 
1s an English gentleman who knew Mr. 
Peter in France, and he says Mr. Peter in- 
vited him for the week-end. He was most 
upset on hearing Mr. Peter was in Canada, 
and wished to leave, but I suggested, 
madam, that if he could speak with vou for 
a moment ys 

“How exasperatingly like Peter!” ex- 
claimed Aunt Maude. Peter was her son, 


Oe can always tell a gentleman,” 








art, litera- 
He—he un- 








read Aunt 





Away with Anything 





SKETCH BY GLUYAS WILLIAMS 


THE LEAVE TAKING 


After Angela had been overcome by 
bits from George Moore and a learned 
potion, Stanways incontinently took his 
leave, with only a tip to the butler 


I may explain. ‘He’s always asking people 
up and forgetting to tell me! Dashing off 
to Canada, and leaving me to—” grumbling, 
she followed Parkes to the house. 

‘Michael Stanways!” repeated Angela. 
‘“Doesn’t he sound like a younger son, 
Mary? I always wanted to meet one.” 

“The gardener’s younger son is Michael,” 
I suggested. “But we call him Mike.” 


Fee MAUDE soon returned with Mr. 
Michael Stanways in tow. I must 
admit he was most presentable, and went 
through the ordeal of introductions grace- 
fully. 

“It’s like a bit of home, dear Mrs. Burn- 
leigh-Mapes,” he said, “‘to be having tea 
under the trees like this. One could fancy 
oneself back in Devonshire.” 

Aunt Maude succumbed instantly. She 
loves to be thought British. They talked of 
Peter—Stanways referring to him by the 
name only his most intimate friends and 
Town Topics use—and then he devoted 
himself to Angela. 

I suddenly realized that he was quoting 
George Moore to Angela—and that she rec- 
ognized it! Tea over, they strolled away 
with Angela listening, starry-eyed, to that 
sophisticated artistic and literary patter she 
loves so. 

It was the same at dinner. He simply 
rushed her off her feet. When I finally got 
hold of her at the Bristow’s dance, all she 
could talk of was Michael Stanways. 

“He’s perfectly fascinating,” she insisted. 
‘He’s been everywhere—he knows everyone 
—he’s read everything—and he is a younger 
son! He was with Peter in France, and 





when he was at the front he was gassed 

“I think you've been, Angela,” I inter- 
rupted rudely. As the evening wore on I 
discovered Angela was missing, and so was 
Stanways. Aunt Maude said Angela had a 
headache and Stanways had taken her home. 
It was pretty late when we reached the house. 
There wasn’t a sign of either of them. I had 
hardly got to my room when I heard Aunt 
Maude shrieking. There was a rush of 
sleepy servants and terrified guests, and 
Aunt Maude was discovered in a state of 
collapse, while her room looked as if a cy- 
clone had struck it. Though my aunt is 
large, she can’t possibly wear all the famous 
Burnleigh-Mapes jewels at once, and to- 
night she had worn her diamonds—leaving 
the emeralds and pearls in the wall-safe, 
which now stood open—and empty! 

Suddenly a thought struck me. Where 
was Angela? I dashed down the hall to 
her door, «nd, my pounding upon it meeting 
no response, I burst it open and entered. 
There lay Angela, sound asleep through all 
the racket and confusion—sound asleep be- 
cause she had been drugged! 





T was three weeks before Angela would 

see me—she was ill from shock, of 
course, but it was mostly hurt pride. Then 
she told me that she had had a slight head- 
ache, and Stanways persuaded her to go 
home, where they could talk quietly. Parkes 
admitted them. All the servants, except 
Aunt Maude’s maid, had gone to bed. They 
talked a moment—the Hawkesworth robbery 
was mentioned and Stanways turned the 
conversation to Aunt Maude’s wonderful 
jewels. Unwittingly Angela gave him in- 
formation as to the room, position of the 
safe, etc. Stanways said he was thirsty and 
rang for Parkes to bring them something. 
He manipulated the glasses and decanter 
himself, and it was then he doped Angela, 
for after her first sip she began to feel queer, 
and stupidly sleepy. Stanways suggested he 
call Aunt Maude’s maid to help her. This 
got the maid out of Aunt Maude’s room, and 
when she finished with Angela she went 
downstairs to wait, so Stanways got away. 

“But,” Angela wailed. ‘‘How could he 
only pretend to know so much—to be so in- 
teresting and attractive—so gentlemanly?” 

“The detectives found he had been em- 
ployed at the Racquet Club,” I explained, 
“where he got all his intimate dope. As for 
the impression of culture he gave, he trained 
himself for it systematically. You know 
the police said when they searched his room 
they found file after file of Vanity Fair. 

K. D. 
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The Inspiration of Sheraton 
c=> at the Danyston Shops 


\ HATEVER may be its architecture, 
the furnishings of the ideal country 
house seem always to bring into each room 
some happy reflection of the charm of out- 
of-doors. 


Your country home may suggest the stately 
carven oak of Elizabethan days, or, furnish- 
ings as light and joyous in color as this break- 
fast room with its pedestaled table and in- 
viting chairs of satinwood, decorated in dull 
gold and gay little flowers. At the Hampton 
Shops you will find furniture in accord with 
every worth-while phase of decoration. But 
it is no less by their discerning use of color 
and textiles, their fine sense of lighting and 
arrangement than by their wide resources, 
that the Hampton Decorators give to the fur- 
nishings of each room the charm of harmony 
with its architectural background. 


Lampeon sho 


_ _ 18 East 5ostreet 7, 
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ANAITIS 
It is also a tale which they re- 
late in Poictesme that after Jur- 
gen had met the Censor and 
been stripped in an unconscion- 
able manner of all his droll 
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Margaret Anglin Revives “Iphigenia in Aulis” 


Her Performance as Clytemnestra Redeemed an Otherwise Florid Production of the Euripidean Tragedy 











The Delta of Radegonde 


A Tale Out of Poictesme of Holden and His Portrait of the Queen Who Had Never Been 


lion had sacked Lacre Kai that young 

Holden found, among his plunder, the tri- 
angular portrait of Elphanor’s queen: and for 
the time young Holden thought little of the 
picture, he who could not foreknow that its old 
frame, in shape like the Greek letter Delta, was 
to bind all his living. But after a few months 
of peace the lad went to Guivric, then a most 
promising young thaumaturgist. 

“Guivric,” says Holden, “the lady in this 
three-cornered picture is the lady of my love, 
and you must tell me how I may win her 
affections.” 

Guivric looked at the portrait for some 
while, scratched off a fleck of paint from it 
with his finger-nail, and answered: ‘There are 
impediments to your winning this Queen 
Radegonde. For one thing, she has been dead 
for thirteen centuries.” 

“T admit that thirteen is proverbially an un- 
lucky number, but my all-consuming love is 
not to be intimidated by such portents.” 

Guivric thereon consulted the oldest and 
most authentic poems, and said: “Well, per- 
haps her being dead such an unlucky number 
of centuries does not matter, after all, because 
my authorities appear agreed that love defies 
time and death. Yet it does matter, I suspect, 
that the woman in this picture was the notion 
which a dead artist perpetuated of the Queen 
Radegonde whom he saw in the flesh.” 

“So would I see her, Guivric.”’ 


The Wisdom of Guivric 


“EJOLDEN, my meaning is more respectable 
than your meaning. I mean that if the 
man laboured as atradesman executing an order, 
your cause may prosper: but there is the ugly 
chance that this radiant, slim, gray-eyed girl 
was born of the man’s brain, very much as, 
even more anciently, they say, King Jove 
brought forth a gray-eyed daughter to devastate 
the world with wisdom; and in that case I 
fear the worst.” 
“What, then, is the worst that can happen ?” 
‘Thinking about it too much beforehand,” 
replied Guivric, dryly. Whereon the young 
Mage gave directions which must be followed 
to the letter if one wished to avoid an inde- 
scribable fate. But Holden was cautious, and 


[: was after the followers of the White Stal- 


did follow these instructions to the letter, and 
When it proved to be the Greek letter Delta 
€ entered it, and so came to his desire, and 
‘ommunicated his love to Queen Radegonde. 





By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


Now this Radegonde had been quite alone 
ever since she was first painted, because the 
painter had placed no other figure in the quaint 
triangular tropic garden he painted about her 
for a background. So to have Holden thus 
thrusting himself into the vacancy was wel- 
come to Radegonde. And to him her loveli- 
ness, and the dearness of her, was greater than 
he could quite believe in after he had left the 
Delta, and had returned, in the gray and ab- 
ject way which Guivric had foretold, to the 
world of men. 

Holden thereafter kept the picture in a secret 
place, and the years wore on: and stalwart Sir 
Holden had presently rescued a golden-haired 
princess from an enchanter, in a large and ap- 
palling line of business near Perdigon; and 
Holden married her, and they got on together 
very nicely. But times had changed in Poic- 
tesme, for Manuel the Redeemer had ridden 
away to a far place beyond the sunset, and his 
wife Dame Niafer ruled over-strictly in the 
tall hero’s stead: and to Holden the world was 
not the place it once had been, and all his 
pleasuring was to go into the Delta that be- 
longed to Queen Radegonde. The delights of 
that small tropic garden were joys unknown 
in the world of men, wherein there are no such 
women as Radegonde; and therefore the poets 
have not invented any words to describe these 
delights, and they must stay untold. 

But these delights contented Holden. 
“Blessed above all men that live am I, in that 
I am lord of the Delta of Radegonde,” said 
Holden, who could not foreknow his fate. 

And it was to Holden an unfailing cordial, 
thus to steal away from his prosaic work- 
aday life of fighting dragons and ogres, and 
discomfiting wicked monarchs by guessing their 
riddles out of hand, and riding about in every 
kind of weather redressing the afflictions of 
downtrodden strangers in whom he was not in- 
terested, and from the strain of pretending to 
be wise and admirable in all things for the 
benefit of his numerous children, and from 
living among many servitors somewhat lonelily. 
For comeliness and mirth had soon departed 
from his bright-haired princess wife, through 
much child-bearing, and presently life too had 
gone out of her, and her various informal suc- 
cessors proved to be rather stupid once you got 
to know them. But Radegonde, whom alone 
Sir Holden loved, and the ever-new endear- 
ments of Elphanor’s queen, were to the knight 
an unfailing cordial. 


“Blessed above all men that live am I, in 
that I am lord of the Delta of Radegonde,” 
still said in his gray beard Sir Holden, who 
could not foreknow his fate. 

But as the days went, so went youth, and 
the appearance of Holden was altering, and 
Radegonde asked questions about certain no- 
ticeable changes. The aging champion ex- 
plained, as well as he could, the ways of nib- 
bling age and of devouring death, to Elphanor’s 
ageless queen, who knew nothing of these mat- 
ters, because the painter had put none of them 
in the triangular garden: and she was troubled 
when she understood that Holden must be 
stripped by such marauders of all vigour. Her 
love for her sole lover, and her horror of being 
left alone where no other man was ever apt to 
come thrusting himself into the vacancy, were 
so great that, with a shedding of resistless 
tears, the gray-eyed girl persuaded Holden to 
consult once more with Guivric the Sage, as to 
in what way Queen Radegonde could be made 
mortal. 

“For then,” said she, ‘we shall abate in 
vigour together, my dearest, and shall live and 
die together, and not even after death shall we 
be separated.” 

And wise Guivric said that certainly there 
was a way in which Queen Radegonde might 
come out of the picture, and assume mortality. 
But Guivric, shaking his white head, advised 
against it. ‘Better, old friend, accept the 
common lot of men, and be content to see your 
dreams played with a while and then put by, 
rather than to see them realized. Besides, you 
have now many grandchildren, and you owe 
them an example.” 

And Holden answered, ‘Bosh! 
nothing to myself?” 


The Queen Descends 


O the high-hearted lovers followed the way 
of which Guivric had told them. That way 
is not to be talked about, but blood was shed in 
the Delta, and the worm that dies not was im- 
prisoned: and after other appalling happen- 
ings, Holden the Brave climbed somewhat 
rheumatically from the canvas, and gave his 
hand to Radegonde, and she also stepped from 
the triangular frame, and came into life as the 
mortal woman that Radegonde had been in 
the old time. 
Straightway she recollected her husband and 
her children and many of her lovers, and the 
(Continuéd on page 96) 
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LOVE IN THE DRAMA 


This type of Stage Love occurs frequently 
in bitterly uncompromising studies of Sex 
or Society or Something. We here see the 
Woman and her Mate—the latter wavering 
between Love and Duty. Unfortunately 
Love prevails and in acts 2, 3, 4 and an 
epilogue they and the audience atone 














LOVE IN GRAND OPERA 


The meaning of this tender scene can be best explained by 

purchasing Lavender Seal record No. 0167498 G—which, in 

addition to telling how to pronounce the singer’s names, has 

the Sextet from “Lucia” by Arthur Pryor’s Band on the 
other side 


DEUS EX 
MACHINA 
Here we be- 
hold Cupid— 
author, pro- 
ducer and 
stage manager 
—the little 
rascal 
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LOVE IN VAUDEVILLE 


Next we observe Love as portrayed on the 
Vaudeville Stage. After promising to be 
“true dear, to you dear, when April skies 
are blue dear” Pepso exits right to change 
into her Irish costume, leaving the stage 
and the green light to Dent for his song 
about the twoosy twos and Baby’s Shoes 


Sketches by 
RICHARD BOIX 
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LOVE IN THE BALLET 
And finally we come to the Ballet Russe’s interpretation of 
Love as portrayed in the quaint folk dances of the Jugo- 
Slovakians. This particular scene—the élimax of their har- 
vest dance—symbolizes the welcome coming of Rain (right) 
to Wheat 


Love as Mirrored on the American Stage 


Four Dramatic Conjugations of the Verb “Amo” in the Masculine and Feminine Singular 
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Poems by John V. A. Weaver 


Narrative and Lyric Verses in the American Language by a Young American Poet 


“Concerning the Economic 
Independence of Women” 


« A ND after all,” she says, “And after all, 
Daughter or not, I got my life to live, 

And there ain’t no one elset can live it, see? 

So if I wanta do the way I wanta, 

You nor nobody elset is gointa stop me. 

I'm gettin’ twenty per down to the office, 

And that’s enough to live on, if I hafta, 

Either you cut this always jawin’ out, 

Or either I takes my little trunk to Jane’s ... 

I just as lief to anyways, and rather, 

Only I know how lonely you would be 

With only Pa to talk to, and him tired 

So’s that he lays around and snores all evenin’, 

And you wore out with sewin’ all day long. 

But if I wanta go out twicet a week, 

















Legend 


WONDER where it could of wentto. . . 
I know I seen it just as plain: 

A beautiful, big fairy city 
Shinin’ through the rain. 


Rain, it was, not snow—in winter! 
Special-order April weather 
Ticklin’ at our two faces 
Pressed up close together. 


Not a single soul was near us 
Standin’ out there on the bow; 

When we passed another ferry 
He says, sudden, “Now!” 


Then I looked where he was pointin®. . . 





Or three or four times, why, that’s my own 
business; 

And where I go, and who I go there with... 

That’s my own business, too. And so, that’s 
that!” 


And then I says a awful foolish thing . 
I says, “Look out, Miss, or I tell your Pa.” 


Oh, Jim, you should of ought to see the look 
She give me then, and her eyes all on fire. 


“That’s swell!” she says, “Yeh, I just wish you 
try it. 

Now listen, Ma, you better get this straight: 

If you sick Pa on me, and he starts in 

To bawl me out, too, that’s the end for sure. 

Him bawl me out! Not neither of you won't.” 


I seen she meant it, too. So don’t you never, 

Not never, say a word. . . . Then I got frantic, 
Seein’ her standin’ there, so independent 

And sassy, and so beautiful, and foolish 

Jim, she’s the loveliest child I’ ever seen. 


With that there soft brown hair, and them blue 
eyes 

They ain’t no girl around here that can touch her, 

My lovely little Helen! I got desprit; 

I just broke down, and cried, and tried to beg her 

To not be quite so wild and act so crazy. 

“Why don’t you find some nice boy, and get 
married?” 


She drawed herself up, awful proud and fierce. 

“Get married! Me? Aw, Ma, don’t make me 
laugh! 

Me only nineteen, and get tied for life 

To some poor fish that thinks he’s gointa own me, 

And tell me what to do? Not for this 
girlie! 

Nobody runs me, and nobody will. 

Men is all right to fool around and play with, 

But they’s too many nice ones in the world 

To ever stick to one. I know ’em, too, 

And I can handle ’em. So you should worry.” 


What could I do? I begs her, I just begs. 
Helen, my darlin’ kiddie, can’t you see? 

I ain’t a-scoldin’, I’m just tryin’ to show you. 

I know you ain’t a bad girl, nor you won't be. 
But all this runnin’ to cabarets and dancin’, 
And takin’ drinks, I guess, and auto-ridin’ 

Tt all seems fine and lively and excitin’. 


IMPRESSION OF THE AUTOMAT 
Drawing by J. TORRES GARCIA 


“‘This is the life!’ you says the other day. 

And kissin’ ain’t no harm, so far as that goes, 

Nor anything—not anything that’s real. 

But that ain’t real—that stuff all you is doin’. . 
It’s cheap—just cheap, I tell you, and it wastes you. 
Them pretty cheeks’ll fade, and in a while 

You'll get so sick and tired of excitement 

It won’t excite no more. And all the mystery 
From everything’ll go. And even moonlight . . . 
Oh, I know how it is, I can remember . . . 
Even the moonlight’ll look pale and sick-like. 

And then, the things that might have meant so 


much, . .. 
Real love, and pretty things, “ll be all stale 
And tiresome—just stale. Oh, won’t you see? 
For God’s sake, have you got to eat your cake 
All in one bite, and not have nothin’ left? 
Those is the rules—they ain’t no way to beat 


@iiieass) ver 
You sure can’t eat your cake, and have it, too!” 


Oh, Jim, she turns away, and humps her shoulders, 
And says, “Well, Ma, you said your speech, I hope? 
Old people always thinks and talks that way. 

I’m sorry, but you know it’s my own life. 

And don’t belong to nobody but me. 

So long, and don’t set up too late tonight 

I guess I won’t be back till two or three.” 


Dementia Verna 


HY, Judge, I swear to God I wasn’t soused! 
What do I care what that there dumb cop 
says? 
Why, sure, I’m fifty-three years old, but say, 
What does that matter? . . Judge, it’s like I tell 
you: 
There was them kids, yellin’ and spinnin’ tops, 
And—just like that, before I even thinks, 
I wants to spin one, too. I asts the kid, 
He acks like I was nuts. And so I grabs one, 
And winds the string, the way I useta do, 
And throws it, and—it spins, I swear—it spins! 
The kid is yowlin’-— then this cop comes up— 
My God, Judge—can’t you understand? — it’s 
Spring! . 


I seen a magic city rise . 
Gleamin’ windows, like when fields is 
Full o’ fireflies. 


Towers and palaces up in the clouds, like. . « 
Real as real, but nice and blurred. 

“Oh . . .” I starts in—but he whispers 
“Hush! Don’t say a word! 


“Don’t look long, and don’t ast ques- 
tions; 
Elset you make the fairies sore . . . 
They won't let you even see it 
Never any more. 


“Don’t you try to ever go there . . . 
It’s to dream of, not to find. 

Lovely things like that is always 
Mostly in your mind.” 


Somethin’ made me say, “It’s Jersey!” ee ee: «i 
Somethin’ mean . - He hollers, “Hell! 
Now you done it, sure as shootin’ 
Now you bust the spell!” 


Sure enough, the towers and castles 
Went like lightnin’ outa sight. . . . 
Nothin’ there but filthy Jersey 
On a drizzly night. 


Puppy-Love’s-End 


O here’s the finish to all our “ever ’n’ ever”. . . 
Like Bevo after wonderful strong wine. 
It’s flat, and I don’t want it—not for mine! 
And you don’t want no near-stuff, neither—never. 


I useta kiss you, and I’d feel a flame 
That burnt me like I touched a 
wire 
Now I can’t even make-believe a fire 
Enough to fool you and you feel the 
same ... 


trolley- 


You do! I s’pose I’m blind! Oh, ain’t I seen 
How you can’t look me straight into the eyes 
The way you did oncet . . . nothin’s left but lies 

O” what was April. . . . Well, let’s chop it clean, 


Kissin’ and looks and talk and everything . . . 
God! And I got to try and stand the Spring! . . . 





EOWARD THAYER MONROE 
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EDWARD 
THAYER MONROE 


ROBERT AMES 


Wins the heroine of “Nice 
People” away from her urban 
adorer to the free, clean life 
—so called—in the country. 
Mr. Ames created a very fa- 
vorable impression in ‘The 
Hero” and will probably be 
co-starred with Grant Mitch- 
ell when it is given regular 
production next fall 


GLENN ANDERS 


- The attractive young lover in 


“The Ghost Between”, who goes 
down in defeat before Arthur 
Byron, the husband and star 


EDWARD THAYER MONROE 
JOSEPH SCHILDKRAUT 
The son of Rudolph Schildkraut, 
who plays the rdle of “the 
heartbreaker” in the Theatre 
Guild production of ‘Liliom” 


fF. M. GEISLER 


VANITY FAIR 


NICKOLAS MURAY 


CHARLES ELLIS 


Who gives an_ extremely 
deft and convincing perform- 
ance as the young soldier in 
Eugene O’Neill’s play 
“Diff’rent”, on whose thank- 
less and undeserving head is 
lavished the passion for 
which a nobler and less in- 
teresting man has waited for 
thirty years 


JOHN ROCHE 
As the “Young Man” in 
“Deburau” he provides in- 
spiration for one of the most 
effective scenes in the play 
—when La Dame aux Camé- 
lias introduces to the famous 
pantomimist his successful 
rival, Armand Duval 


The Less Obtuse Angles in the Sempiternal Triangle 


A Group of Young Men Who Make a Happy Home Life Impossible in the Theatre 
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The Proper Note of Passion 


Concerning the Ardour and Technique of the Great Lovers in the Plays of the Month 


HENEVER a critic 
WV wants to say something 

particularly annoying 
about an actor he thinks a long 
time and then writes, ‘Mr. 
Wimpus gave an admirable 
performance in every respect 
save one. He lacks the proper 
note of passion.” Such a no- 
tie makes Mr. Wimpus feel 
even worse than if somebody 
had charged him with lacking 
a sense of humour. There is 
nothing he can do about the ac- 
cusation. He is not able either 
to affirm nor deny the rumour. 
“Is that so!” seems to be the 
oly rejoinder within his 
power. 

From time to time we have 
availed ourself of the privilege 
of irritating Mr. Wimpus in 
this manner and also Miss 
Spriggles. It always works, 
but of late a certain uneasiness 
has crept into our mind. We 
are wondering just what we 
could say if the irate Miss 
Spriggles should suddenly con- 
front us and demand, ‘Just 
what do you mean, sir, by ‘the 
proper note of passion?’”’ As 
a matter of fact, we haven’t 
the ghost of a notion. Prob- 
ably, in so far as the assertion 
represents anything more than 
a mere desire to qualify praise, we mean that 
during the love scene in which Miss Spriggles 
played we felt no desire to be the actor with 
whom she was associated. The fault for this 
state of affairs lies, as like as not, with us 
rather than with Miss Spriggles. An audience 
gets out of a love scene just about as much 
fervour as it puts in. If there is a chill about 
the scene it may be that it is the audience 
which lacks the proper note of passion. 

For our part we never encounter a player 
roundly hailed as a great lover without wish- 
ing that he was just a little less efficient. It 
has been said that to play billiards well is the 
mark of a gentleman and to play too well the 
indication of a misspent youth. There is such 
a thing as making love too well. 


For Love of Mary Stuart 


_. this may seem a digression from a re- 
view of plays of the month, but as a mat- 
ter of fact most of the theatrical discussion 
Which has come our way recently concerns the 
burning questions as to whether Clare Eames 
Was sufficiently the great lover to play Mary 
Stuart and why the John Barrymore of Clair 
de Lune seemed a less thrilling wooer than the 
ohn Barrymore of The Jest. 

The handicap under which Miss Eames la- 
boured was that a number of persons came to 
the theatre with a preconceived notion and 
Picture of Mary Queen of Scots. The picture, 
we think, was influenced not a little by the 
two actresses who have succeeded in establish- 
ing and standardizing passion in the mind of 
the public. There was undoubtedly a demand 


“Mary Stuart’. 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 





THE MAN ABOUT TOWN 


An amusing pantomime, representing a half dozen typical incidents in the day 
of a man about town, was used as the curtain raiser for John Drinkwater’s 
Above is the daily visit to the barber shop, with Austin 
Strong, the author, as the urbane faneur, George Mitchell as the barber, and 


Henry Clapp Smith as the manicure girl 


that Mary Queen of Scots should be presented 
as a person something like the Carmen of 
Geraldine Farrar and the Cleopatra of Theda 
Bara. Clare Eames, who played the rdle, 
neglected either to hold a rose between her 
lips or to gaze at a man and blink her eyes 
very rapidly. Accordingly, she was set down 
in some quarters as a cold and bloodless miss 
who “lacked the proper note of passion.” It 
is our contention that Miss Eames gave the 
most glamourous performance of the entire sea- 
son. To be sure, she suffered no lack of 
praise. The one qualifying criticism was 
raised against her lovemaking. In this we 
are by no means ready to join. Far from 
thinking her ineffective in her love scenes it 
seemed to us that these were among the most 
persuasive moments in her performance. She 
seemed intense from the very fact that she 
played her scene with Bothwell without flut- 
tering or panting but straightforwardly with 
her eyes open. She even kept a little humour 
about her which is no bad savour for love- 
making. In indicating tumult of the heart 
she did not find it necessary to make faces or 
turn somersaults. In spite of the prevailing 
modes and taste there is no reason on earth 
why a love scene should be confused with a 
bout at catch-as-catch-can wrestling. 

As for the play itself, it seemed to us a gal- 
lant and stirring effort, once the clumsy pro- 
logue was out of the way. Undoubtedly Mr. 
Drinkwater touched upon a notion in this pro- 
logue, but he did not develop it far enough to 
catch the interest and it seemed to have pre- 
cious little to do with the play which followed. 


It was particularly distracting 
from the fact that the pro- 
logue, though laid in Edin- 
burgh, was set in modern 
times. When the curtain rose 
at the first performance of 
Mary Stuart upon a darkened 
room in which there sat a 
young man in a dinner coat 
your reviewer was flabber- 
gasted and dismayed. “I know 
little enough about Mary 
Stuart,” thought he, “but my 
ignorance is worse than I ex- 
pected. I must have her mixed 
up with somebody else. For 
just a second I was thinking 
that she lived back in the days 
before dinner coats.” 

Bye and bye it was shown 
that she did and so a second 
process of readjustment was 
necessary. In the prologue, 
Drinkwater dealt with the 
problem of whether a woman’s 
love might not be great enough 
to include two men. The older 
man in the scene, who was 
seeking to make the young 
husband come to his way of 
thinking, kept citing the case 
of Mary Stuart and presently 
the modern scene was gone and 
we were in Holyrood. Unfor- 
tunately, the old man seemed 
to have taken Mary’s name in 
vain. Far from proving that a woman may 
love two men, the incidents in her life ap- 
peared to show that this particular great lover 
could not even find one worthy of her affection. 

Only a brief moment in the life of Mary 
was shown in the play, but this seems to us the 
soundest method for biographical drama. 
Since it is manifestly impossible in the theatre 
to present all the facts in the life of a man or 
woman, much the best method lies in making 
a virtue of this scantiness and focussing all 
the attention on one particular situation. After 
all, if you know enough about the thoughts 
and moods of a person in one given set of 
circumstances you know the person. The rest 
is a mere matter of cataloguing. 


FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


Mr. Drinkwater’s Climax 


HE incident chosen by Drinkwater seemed 

to us an interesting one, built, as it was, 
around a gorgeously contrived murder. 
Throughout the play one could sense this doom 
marching on, tiptoeing softly. There was no 
sense of the playwright’s urging on his char- 
acters like a coxswain in an eight-oared race. 
It seemed almost as if he did not more than 
put them on their feet and turn them to the 
light with the command, ‘Now off with you.” 
The figures, to be sure, were aided mightily in 
their chance to live by the players. One of 
the best casts of the season was assembled for 
Mary Stuart, for in addition to the brilliant 
work of Clare Eames there were excellent per- 
formances by Charles Waldron, and Frank 
Reicher. The fact that the play was compara- 

(Continued on page 100) 
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NICKOLAS MURAY 





Ferry Corwey—the Clown of the Hippodrome 


Graduate of a Continental University and Follower of the Ancient Profession of Buffoonery 
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The Cold Shower vs. the Opiate in Literature 


The French Flight from France and the Recent Discovery of Podunk by the Americans 


heavily on Europe than on America, and 

one significant result is a topsy-turvy re- 
lation between the literature of the two con- 
tinents. Of the disillusion itself the signs can- 
not be mistaken. Even the victorious peace- 
makers must have an inkling of it, for their 
heads have been the mark for stones of dis- 
content instead of laurels of gratitude. Amer- 
ica battles with trade depression, unemploy- 
ment, a lack of stimulus, but she is fortified 
by the possession of peace and plenty. Yet, 
even social events appear shorn of some of 
their bygone vivacity, and profiteers scarcely 
dare profess optimism. 

In Europe, the scene of the struggle, the 
situation necessarily must be worse. Europe 
is stricken, poor and weary, as well as disap- 
pointed: Take France, for example. No 
country suffered more during the struggle, none 
was more certainly victorious. Yet there this 
disillusion is treated as an ephemeral common- 
place, so all pervading is it. Of course France 
will survive her victory, as she survived the 
victorious Crusades, the successful wars of the 
Revolution, the triumphs of the First Empire. 
But meanwhile her. nearness to despair is far 
other than the dissatisfaction of America. 

A nation’s consciousness is reflected by what 
it reads, and the extent and length of the reac- 
tion to the collapse of the high hopes born of 
the war’s needs naturally affect the intelli- 
gently popular books. On the writer’s side 
this is all the more so, because in one way 
literature, whatever the value of its manifes- 
tations, was never nearer life. It is probable 
that never before this war has any happening 
touched so closely every artist and writer per- 
sonally. So many were combatants, and even 
the onlooker, certainly in Europe, found him- 
self attacked through his sensibility as never 
before by the common war fever and likewise 
by the depression of the peace. Contrary to 
some expectations, no first rate new author has 
made himself heard now that the guns are 
silenced. Probably he needs more time. But 
the established writing-man who is expected— 
and perhaps is able—to feel what is happening 
before it becomes evident, has given proof in 
the last two years of a changed outlook both 
in America and in France. 


Ti post-war disillusion weighs more 


American Naturalism 


Te consequence proves a quaint exchange. 
4 For America, it seems, has imported in 
literature the old realism which, in France, 
was fading in 1914 and then flamed again mo- 
mentarily in the war, like an expiring fire, 
blown by the bellows of indignation of Bar- 
busse and one or two others, who were out- 
raged at the comparison of an offensive with a 
picnic. On the other hand, the young French 
Writers, restless and more despondent, are pro- 
ducing an adventure story perhaps better than 
the old, a used pattern fashioned anew. 

The most popular New York novels of last 
season—Main Street, Moon-Calf, The Age of 
Innocence—illustrate what I mean by Europe’s 
old realism. So do the theatrical successes, for 
except The Emperor Jones, most Broadway 
drama postures at least as realism. If America 
finds the war barren in relation to the expec- 





By MONTGOMERY BELGION 


tations to which it gave rise, the depression is, 
after all, due only to a business deal which has 
partly failed. The firm for a time may curtail 
its staff, it will be more prudent in future, and 
that is the extent of the harm done. 

So popular American writers, finding for 
the moment ideals and institutions as hollow 
as their boyhood’s dreams, are not vitally hit: 
life itself in its bitterness remains fascinating 
to them. So they have thrown themselves at 
life ‘‘as it is.” Out with the bitter truth, and 
see if it won’t cheer you! 

Not so the French. France is not only the 
victim of a bad deal; she is rather like a man 
whose house is burned down the day he goes 
bankrupt, and who is then overwhelmed by a 
family tragedy. The French reader of imagi- 
native writing, as a result, now demands im- 
peratively to escape from life. Hence, while 
in the literature of entertainment Americans 
apparently enjoy the bracing cold shower of 
realism, the French yearn for the opiates of 
adventure and fantasy! 


The French Spirit 


ENCE the penetrating psychological novel 
is for the French unbearably morbid to- 
day. It would either so detach the reader as 
to make him impatient with its minutize or 
press him into nerve-torturing introspection. 
Both states he would avoid. The American, 
with disillusion tempered by the freshness and 
vitality of his country, rather relishes looking 
at life “‘as it is’—in fiction. He has the luck 
to thrill at recognizing himself and naturally 
enjoys equally reading of people not more 
evolved than he was last year or last month. 
But the Frenchman wants more than any- 
thing to forget life ‘tas it is.’ He wants the 
comfort of an armchair and the thrill of ad- 
venture or fantasy in his reading. This is 
why Joseph Conrad’s psychological side is 
concealed from French readers, and he is ad- 
vertised as a writer of pure adventure. This 
is why the Samuel Butler of Erewhon is now a 
craze with the Paris intellectuals. This, again, 
is the explanation of the vogue in France of 
such authors as Valéry Larbaud, Pierre Benoit, 
Pierre MacOrlan, Louis Chadourne, whom I 
pick because they are typical. 

Pierre Benoit of course is known in America 
by his L’Atlantide, and the publicity that re- 
sulted from the suspicion that be had plagiar- 
ized Rider Haggard. His next novel, Pour 
Don Carlos, followed Conrad’s The Arrow of 
Gold, and while there is no plagiarism there, 
it is unusual to find the French following in 
the wake of the English in plot and period. Both 
these productions supplied a special demand. 

Pierre MacOrlan, too, had laboured for years 
to boost the type of adventure yarn he writes, 
and now circumstances are calling him to his 
own. His the tales of tropical beaches, vicious 
pirates, plague, hunger, treachery, all told 
tensely and cynically, sometimes with a crude 
frankness. 


But let me dwell on Valéry Larbaud. It is 


he who for my present purpose I believe I may 
say embodies a significant postwar spirit. Be 
Freudian enough to conceive a man whose 
writing suggests the aloofness of Cabell, the 
cynicism of Mencken, and the varied scenery 


of Robert W. Chambers! This combination in 
Larbaud shows, I think, at once the value and 
the hope of the new French adventure story: 
even in her weariness literary France effects a 
synthesis, steps forward. Neither Cabell nor 
Mencken, of course, owes his outlook to the 
war, and Larbaud, it is true, had already pro- 
fessed his attitude in 1913 and before. But 
it required the peace to bring his writing into 
accord with the popular pulse. No matter that 
he is not a new author, and it is beside the 
point that he is a good one. He responds to 
the need that the moment has awakened in 
the intelligent French reader. 

Larbaud has been always a wanderer. He 
is a recognized French authority on English 
literature, and it is he who is making Butler 
known in France. But he is more than that: 
in London, it is said, he can pass as an En- 
glishman, in Madrid as a Castilian don. His 
chief pre-war book proved an incitement to be 
cosmopolitan—and yet laugh at yourself. 
A. O. Barnabooth was no novel, but a philos- 
ophy and a satire of travel and life. Enfan- 
tines, later, was hailed as Stevensonian. 

Insist on Larbaud and I am looking out 
for his next long book with some avidity 
because in a way he is the precursor of the 
young men who are turning their back on life 
as it goes on purely inside a busy brain. These 
very young men are just as keen on travel as 
he is. Louis Chadourne—clean shaven and 
tweed coated—would be delighted to be 
thought in the street an American, and he does 
approximate to the American young rover. 
Since he left the French army he has toured 
the world, and a whole group of his fellows 
are doing the same. His first novel, Le Maitre 
du Navire, is an adventure story of the new 
type, of course; its success put him in the run- 
ning for the Prix Goncourt last year. 


Carco and Toulet 


UT it is not essential that theadventure story 
demanded by the French should have its 
scene laid afar. The action can take place in 
Paris itself, and the apache stories of Francis 
Carco rival for the discerning the slightly more 
popular tales of foreign lands. Some prefer 
them, for they combine the two avenues of es- 
cape from life: adventure and fantasy. And 
they satisfy a yearning for a new truth found 
in the human characteristics surviving in de- 
praved hooligans, Carco’s heroes. A special 
fascination pervades their astounding slang 
and distorted psychology. One learns with 
conviction from Carco that an apache may be 
hospitable where a bourgeois would be hostile. 
His success lies in the new atmosphere he has 
created, an atmosphere over which broods the 
menace of the law, the anxiety of danger. 
Paris looks to him, and he is only 29. 

Still, those French readers who possibly 
matter most, the most literate, the most sensi- 
tive, find little solace in adventure; their weary 
boredom, verging on despair, is assuaged only 
by fantasy, and thus it is that the books of 
P. J. Toulet are also acquiring a vogue. Toulet 
was in the full flower of production when he 
died at 50 last winter, and his reputation is 
coming posthumously. He is the supreme type 

(Continued on page 98) 
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DR. CALIGARI 


A street in the village 
of Holfenswall as seen 
in the imaginings of 
the insane narrator. 
The black beams of the 
buildings, even the ruts 
of the street, crazily 
converge on the noise- 
less, black-flapping fig- 
ure of Dr. Caligari, 
who by his supernat- 
ural power over Cesare, 
the Somnambulist, 
dominates the action of 
the fantastic story 


THE SUSPECT 
The prisoner sits, 
manacled by monstrous 
chains, in a cell whose 
walls press down upon 
him in heavy vertical 
lines, collapsing toward 
a point over his head 





THE CHASE 





The chase across the roof tops becomes an 
imperilled ascent among dizzy angles, pre- 


cipitous 


A nightmare made visible 


rhomboids and leaning 


DR. CALIGARI’S BED 


rectangles 





in the weighty, 


enclosing curtains and the livid bed 


The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari 


VANITY FAIR 





CESARE, THE 
SOMNAMBULIST 
The actors, both by 
their significance and 
pantomime, move eas- 
ily against their back- 
ground of expression- 
istic scenery. Cesare 
glides along the wall 
of the garden like a 
figure propelled by a 
maniac dream. “The 
Cabinet of Dr. Cali- 
gari” was first released 
in America at the Capi- 
tol Theatre 


THE ABDUCTION 


The curved arms of the 
somnambulist is re- 
peated in the bushes 
like gigantic thorns; 
his body leans under 
his burden in a strange 
parallelto the lamp post 





A Cantinorntal Film Recently Released in America Shows a Successtul Adaptation of Expressionism 
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A Distressing Dialogue of Love Sickness in Eight Days-At-Sea 


ERSONS: 

Terence, twenty-eight years old, black hair, blue 
eyes, handsome, lonesome-looking, lovely 
manners. 

Jacqueline, twenty-two years old, yellow hair, brown 
eyes, beautiful, helpless-looking, lovely man- 
nerisms. 

Place: A steamer, somewhere between New York and 

le Havre. 

Time: About now. 


Evening of the First-Day-Out 
(On Deck) 


HE (throwing his arms around somebody) : 
Oh, I beg your pardon! 

SHE (extricating herself from somebody's 
arms): Oh, I’m sorry! 

(She wears an enthralling mist-grey suit and 
a duil-gold turban) 

HE (courteously): I hope I didn’t hurt you. 

SHE (courteously): Not at all, thank you. 
And if you had, (she looks hurriedly around, 
and then leans forward, as if about to betray a 
confidence) and if vou had, ’twould be my own 
fault. I’m walking the wrong way! 

He (enchanted): Indeed! And how do 
you know which is the right way ? 

SHE (ingenuously, gazing up at him): Why, 
I supposed it was the way everybody is 
walking ! 

HE (sinisterly, gazing down at her): A 
perilous assumption ! 

SHE: I hope I didn’t hurt you! (She 
reaches out an impulsive hand, and withdraws 
it flutieringly.) 

He: Oh, no! Er—on the contrary! 

SHE (gaily): I'll try not to run into you 
again. Goodnight! 

HE (reluctantly) : 

(She walks away. 


Oh,—goodnight. 
He stares after her.) 


Morning of the Second-Day-Out 
(On Deck) 

He (to himself, just having passed for 
the twenty-fourth time the steamer-chair in 
which she sits, reading, in a peacock-blue 
feather toque and a lot of little heliotrope ruf- 
fles): Hateful girl! Wouldn’t look up if I 
dropped dead at her feet! 

SHE (for the twenty-fourth time looking up 
and following him with her brown eyes fur- 
tively): Oh, dear! He certainly is wonder- 
ful-looking! (She sighs) How marvellously 
he walks! (She sighs) And what a heavenly 
overcoat!—I think I’ll go in and write some 
letters. (She hurriedly unwinds her feet from 
the rug and disappears.) 


Evening of the Second-Day-Out 
(On Deck) 

HE (courteously, stopping by her chair): 
Won’t you let me do that? 

SHE (courteously, struggling with her rug): 
Oh,—thank you, don’t trouble. Oh, that’s 
very nice. Thank you very much. 

HE (lingering): Not at all. I—are you 
sure that one blanket is enough for you? It 
seems awfully light. I have one I’m not using 
at all if you 

SHE (hurriedly): Oh, no, please—it’s 
quite all right, thank you. (She smiles at him 
huntedly, Slavically; she is wearing a re- 
strained black hat and a black cloth dress with 





By NANCY BOYD 
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SKETCH BY BOIX j 
LOVE AND MAL DE MER | 
Jacqueline overcome by emotion on the 
eighth day out. Since they have just left 
the table, Terence is uncertain whether 
he or the turtle soup is responsible for | 
| her perturbation | 
L Es J 
a savagely high collar) Thank vou. (He 
knows himself dismissed.) 
Morning of the Third-Day-Out 
(On Deck) 
He (turning from the rail to speak to her as 
she passes): Goodmorning! 


SHE (courteously, continuing her walk): 
Goodmorning! 

He: Don't vou want to see the great big 
fishes ? 

SHE (with a small, very cultivated squeal): 
Oh, ves!) Where are they? (She comes over 
to the rail. She is wearing a short moleskin 
coat and a moleskin tamoshanter with a little 
red silk apple on the side.) 

SHE: Why, they're playing, aren’t they? 
Oh, how adorable! (She starts to clap her 
hands, stops in confusion, darts at him a swift, 
beseeching glance, and stares at the sea. They 
watch for some moments in silence,—that is to 
say, she watches the great big fishes. and he 
watches her watch them. She knows that he is 
watching her; and he knows that she knows tt. 
Still, they have their simplicity, in a way.) 

SHE (catching her under-lip between her 
teeth): Oh, dear, I'm afraid they’re gone! 
(She stares at him imploringly. He is help- 
less. He can think of nothing to do to bring 
them back but to put salt on their tails, which 
seems vaguely incongruous. ) 

SHE: Well,—(she_ sighs, then smiles 
brightly) Thank you so much for showing 
them to me! 

HE (eagerly): Wait a moment! If you’re 
going to walk, I'll take a few turns with you— 
if you don’t mind. 

SHE (hurriedly, twisting her hands to- 
gether): Why, I—I was just going in. I’m 
sorry. (She smiles at him swiftly, deprecat- 
ingly, and is gone.) 

HE (tramping the deck, moodily): Dammit, 


what's the idea ’—running away like that all 
the time! 

SHE (hurrying down to her cabin): Oh, 
dear, why do I run away like that all the time ? 
—Nobody else would! 


Evening of the Third-Day-Out 
(On Deck) 

(It is nearly eleven o'clock, cold and very 
windy. Most of the passengers who are not in 
their cabins are in the smoker. The canvas 
set to keep the wind from the sides of the prom- 
enade-deck keeps also the deck-lights from 
shining upon the bow. In the bleak darkness 
of this forward-deck, wrapped well against the 
cold, but buffeted breathless by the wind, 
stands Jacqueline, clinging to the rail, and 
staring out at the night. She is wearing a very 





swagger purple leather coat, and a little 
leather hat.) 

He (suddenly beside her): Tell me—why 
do you avoid me like this? 

SHE (qutetly): I do not avoid you. How 
silly! 

HE (coolly): Oh, ves, you do. If you 


hadn't been avoiding me, you couldn’t have 
escaped being with me,—that’s easy. I follow 
you about like a pup. 

SHE (abruptly turning her head and speak- 
ing over his shoulder, in a teased voice): Yes, 
—and why do you?) Why do you wish to an- 
noy me? (Her chin quivers. She presses the 
back of her hand against her mouth and turns 
as abruptly away.) 

HE (hurt and shocked beyond measure): 
Good heavens,—why, I wouldn’t annoy you 
for anything in the world! I—I just wanted 
to be with you. I’m lonesome as the devil, and 
this boat drives me crazy, that’s all. Child!— 
You're not crying? 

SHE (tearfully, restraining her skirt, which 
blows in the wind and insists upon caressing 
his legs): Certainly, I'm crying. But don’t 
—don’t trouble, please! It’s a form of dissi- 
pation! (She sobs involuntarily) Please go 
away ! 

He: I shall do nothing of the sort. (He 
lavs his hand on her shoulder) You’re lonely, 
aren't you? 

SHE (drying her eyes and looking up at him, 
quaveringly): No—no, I’m just nervous! 





Evening of the Fourth-Day-Out 
(In the Smoker) 


He: Do you mind smoking these? They’re 
about all you can get. 

SHE: Thank you,—I don’t smoke. 

(Her head is turned slightly from him. She 
is wearing a black velvet dress with a modest 
neck and no sleeves at all, and a very thin 
scarlet hat that droops to her shoulders. He 
gazes upon her. She is so beautiful that she 
makes virtue attractive.) 

SHE (lifting her head and watching the 
smoke about the ceiling of the room,—she has 
a very pretty chin): It’s nice in here, isn’t it? 
You almost forget you’re on a boat. It’s more 
like a café. 

He: Yes. 


SHE (warmly, clasping her hands): It's 
really awfully nice! 
(Continued on page 84) 
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NINE A. M. 


Any mere male who has attempted to forge his way 
down America’s most famous thoroughfare, in the 
early morning, knows that at this time he is dis- 
tinctly out of place. This is the hour of the lady- 
worker, the typist, the secretary, the keeper of busi- 
ness archives. Traffic laws are suspended, for as 
Policeman Garritty observes, the big idea is to get 
the little darlin’s into their work-shops on time 


FIVE P. M. 
Between the dark and the daylight, when the night f 
is beginning to lower, comes a pause in the day’s S 


occupation which is known as the ‘“Flapper’s 
hour.” Perhaps we shouldn’t say “pause”. For little 
Mabel, it is the beginning of the day, the dawn 
dating from her first fox-trot with Bertie at a Jazz tea 





THREE P. M. 


As the clocks strike three, “Enter Madame!” Luncheon is over 
and for a short kour before tea-time, our ladies pre-empt the 
Avenue in search of the innumerable adjuncts of modern femininity. 
The books of our leading shops show that more money is spent 
between three and four P. M. than in all the rest of the day 


VANITY FAIR 





HIGH NOON 


The noon hour on the Avenue is given over to the 
younger Garment-workers set. Students desiring to 
study the ethnology of Central Europe can choose no 
better time in which they may mingle freely with 
Czecho-Throw-backs, Pomeranians and other quaint 
mations. At twelve o’clock precisely, the great 
American melting-pot comes to a boil and spills all 
over the sidewalks of little old New York 
















Sketches bv 
AUGUST HENKEL 


ELEVEN P. M. 


Every New York dog may not have his day, but he certainly 

monopolizes the pre-midnight hour when Buttons, of the Biltmore, 

and Madeleine from Murray Hill take his majesty, the Hound, out 

for his evening constitutional. This is a particularly good time 
to exercise police-dogs as most of the force are off-duty 


The Hours of the Avenue 


How to tell Time by the Man—and the Girl—in the Street 
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New Adventures of An Old Friend Written Somewhat in the Ancient Manner 


Prefatory Notice 

T will come as a surprise, doubtless, to 

readers of the present generation to 
learn from the title at the head of this 
page that there is promise of a continu- 
ance of the stories relating to the doings 
of that manful if, sometimes childish, lit- 
tle fellow, Rollo, from whom our parents 
in their youth derived both instruction and 
entertainment. This is indeed happily so, 
and while the discoverer of this new se- 
ries of adventures cannot claim the credit 
of original authorship, he is willing to 
waive that authority in view of what he 
feels to be the importance of Rollo’s mes- 
sage to the modern social world. Surely 
never more than now are needed the ami- 





By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 








able and gentle qualities based on right 

and virtuous living which ever actuated 

our little hero in the past and from which 
many a useful lesson may be learned by 
young and old to guide them through the 
perilous paths of the present, to say noth- 
ing of the future. 


The Move to the City 


HEN Rollo was between ten and eleven 

\ years old he was seated one day in the 

little arbor which Jonas had built for 
him. He was playing with some bright stones 
and shells which his Uncle George had brought 
him from the seashore, setting them in rows 
on the edge of his comfortable bench or, again, 
marching them in columns as he had seen the 
soldiers go during training-week. One shell in 
particular, Rollo admired greatly. It was a 
large clam-shell in which was a beautiful pic- 
ture of a lighthouse and a ship in the distance 
and below were the words “Souvenir of At- 
lantic City.” 

“How pretty,” thought Rollo, “and how 
clever of a clam to decorate his home so! But 
I did not know that they could also write.” 

While he was absorbed in these reflections 
he heard his mother’s voice calling ‘Rol-lo, 
Rol-lo.” 

At first, Rollo had a great mind not to go 
for he disliked being disturbed while he was 
busy with his shells. However, he finally de- 
cided it would be best to obey, so, gathering up 
his stones and placing the clam-shell in his 
pocket, he ran toward the house. In the entry 
he found his father, his mother and Jonas 
awaiting him. It was evident from their ex- 
pression that something of importance had 
happened. : 

“What do you think, Rollo?” his mother in- 
quired. “We are going to move to the city.” 

“HURRAH! HURRAH!” cried Rollo, and 
then once more, “HURRAH for Atlantic City.” 

“Atlantic City?” said his father. ‘What 
ever put that idea into your head? We are 
hot going to Atlantic City; we are going to 
New York.” 

“Oh, bother,” said Rollo, crossly, adding, 
“but if there are lighthouses and ships there 
I shall not mind.” 

Now this was very wrong of Rollo, for he 
should have known that it spoilt the pleasure 
Which his parents had hoped to find in sur- 
Prising him. Children often behave so by act- 
Ing natural when they should know better. 

ollo’s father was considerably vexed, but, 


Sketch by Thévenaz 
ROLLO AND HIS FAMILY 


A charming photograph, including Jonas, who in the 
country was the hired man, in the city Father’s secretary 


realizing that Rollo was still young, he said 
kindly, ““You have many things to learn, my 
son, but fortunately you still have time in 
which to learn them, and New York will do 
very well to begin with. Atlantic City may 
come later. But come, we must be off to the 
photographer’s studio. Hurry, Rollo, and put 
on your Sunday suit. Uncle George and James 
and Lucy will be waiting for us.” 

While Rollo, a very excited little boy you 
may be sure, was putting on his blue round- 
about and his white collar, his mother ex- 
plained to him that, since they were going to 
the City to live for a while, they would be 
expected at certain times to go out in Society. 

“What is Society, Mother?” asked Rollo. 
Rollo’s mother was silent for a _ while 
before she replied. ‘That is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer, Rollo, but I will try to explain. 
You know that here at home you see a few 
people very often whom you know very well. 
You play every day with your cousin Lucy 
and your cousin James, and Jonas instructs 
you in piling wood and digging potatoes. But 
that is not Society. In a great city like New 
York you will occasionally see a great many 
people whom you hardly know at all. That 
is Society.” 

“And will I not be instructed in digging 
potatoes ?” 

“No,” said his mother, ‘I think not.” 

“Oh goody! goody!” cried Rollo,—‘‘I am 
sure I shall like it. But why do we go to the 
photographer’s studio?” 

“That is my idea,” said his mother. ‘You 
may not realize it, but we go to the city and 
will meet a number of strangers.” 

“T can readily understand that,” said Rollo, 
who was a bright little chap thoroughly in- 
terested. 

“Therefore,” continued his mother, “it is 
more than likely that when the news of our 
arrival begins to be spread about through the 
city there will be an immediate demand for 
our photographs.” 

“Yes,” said Rollo, rather peevishly, “but I 
do not see why Uncle George, and Lucy and 
James have to be in the picture. And Jonas, 


is he important? O-ho!” Rollo laughed at 
the very idea. 
Rollo,” said his mother quietly, ‘you 


do wrong to laugh so. Your Uncle George 


“> and Lucy and James are going with us to 


the City. They are to share our new 
home, for we have rented our farms to two 
New York gentlemen for a great deal of 
money, much more than it will cost us to 
live in New York if we all live together.” 

“But Jonas is the hired-man,” ob- 
jected Rollo. 

‘From now,” said his mother, “he is 
not the hired-man. He is your father’s 
secretary.” 

“His secretary!” cried Rollo. 
not understand ?” 

“You do not have to,” said his mother. 
“Come along; the chaise is waiting.” 


“I do 


? 





At the Photographer’s 


OLLO was so delighted to hear of 

something that he did not have to un- 
derstand that he was quite the happiest of 
the family-group, a cut of which embel- 
lishes this chapter. Indeed it was necessary for 
the photographer to ask Rollo to please not look 
so pleasant before the picture could be taken. 
Mr. Bishop, the photographer, was anxious to 
take separate pictures of each, even including 
Jonas, who looked surprisingly well in his other 
suit, but Rollo’s father said kindly but firmly, 
‘“‘No, Mr. Bishop, that would be putting me to 
unnecessary expense, which would be wrong. 
You have said your price is three and one-half 
dollars a dozen. I will purchase a dozen of 
the pictures if they are satisfactory, and cut 
one up if the occasion requires. Should an 
enlargement of the central figure be demanded, 
I presume it can be arranged.” 

As the family were driving home from Mr. 
Bishop’s studio, Rollo who sat on the front 
seat with Jonas said, “Jonas, why did Mr. 
Bishop tell Lucy and James and me to watch 
for the little bird in the hole in his camera 
when there was no little bird?” 

Jonas, with the butt of his whip, humanely 
removed a large horse-fly from the flank of 
Old Trumpeter before he said, ‘““Mr. Bishop 
spoke of the little bird merely to attract the 
attention of you and your cousin James. While 
it is true that there was no little bird—or at 
least, I saw none—it is equally true that you 
and James were exceedingly restive. 

“But Jonas,” continued Rollo, “if there was 
no little bird, did not Mr. Bishop tell a lie?” 

While Jonas was thoughtfully removing an- 
other horse-fly from Old Trumpeter Rollo’s 
father leaned over his son’s shoulder and said 
kindly, “My son, you must not disturb Jonas 
while he is driving, or we shall soon all be in 
the ditch. It is only reasonable to suppose 
that Mr. Bishop was mistaken in thinking that 
there was a little bird in the studio. Or there 
may have been one under his black cloth. Did 
you look under the black cloth?” 

“No sir,” replied Rollo. 

‘And did you look in Mr. Bishop’s dark- 
room ?” 

“No sir,” again replied Rollo. 

‘Then you see, Rollo,” said his father, “you 
may well have been mistaken. Let us say no 
more about it.” 

Rollo’s family now felt themselves thor- 
oughly equipped to receive and to mingle with 
society. How they did so will be described in 
the next chapter. 
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A Sentimental Water Color of a Heroine from Boccaccio by Purcell Jones 
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The Second of a Series of Impressions of Modern Feminine Types: Clio, the Retreat from Moscow 


reflects a likeness transient as that of a 
woman in her lover’s eyes. ‘There too lies 
the picture of a woman. Over the broad, low 
forehead hang thick strands of dark hair that 
make a beneficent shadow. ‘The eyebrows are 
curved and thus enhance the eagerness of the 
sherry-brown eyes, where sorrow rivals avidity, 
where mourning contrasts with an exaltation 
born of ill-ruled nerves. Nose long and nos- 
trils broad, desirous of perfumes. Mouth 
generous and greedy; upper lip thick and fit 
for kisses, lower lip thin, meet to tremble with 
tears. Sloping shoulders, where primrose 
tints lie in the hollows; small body; long 
arms; polished fingernails; heels narrow; in- 
steps sharply arched. It is Clio, at her mirror. 
She gazes questioningly at herself. Across 
her forehead run two lines. The memory of 
frowns hangs between her brows. About the 
eyes runs a fine net of wrinkles; each eye is 
as a topaz enmeshed. Clio thinks: ‘My 
skin’s looking dry to-day.”’ Her finger takes 
from a silver jar a little load of fat, which 
Clio smears over her face before lightly dust- 
ing it with powder. She smiles at this illusion. 
She has not seen. She has not observed, so 
slow was the change, the swollen knuckles of 
that long finger. Her hand, accustomed to 
flaccidity, has not detected the slightly fallen 
flesh under the cheekbone, the deepening 
grooves each side of the mouth, the crépe-like 
texture of the skin of neck and jaw. The 
comers of her mouth droop a little. She smiles: 
they droop no more; she forgets that they 
droop. Clio is forty-eight. She is unmar- 
ried. Once she was lovely. Anxious and gay, 
mistress of cold-cream, lip-stick, Kohl, liquid 
rouge, she labours at her mirror. Clio is 
lovely. Clio is forty-eight. 


[: the silvery falsehood of the cheval-glass 


Attachments and Detachments 


OW, relaxed in an armchair, her eyes 

smiling into their reflection, Clio doubts 

and ‘asserts. It is, she thinks, good to be alive. 

One doesn’t want to do the many things one 

did some years before. But one does them. 
And Clio plans her day. 

Half-past ten already: soon the hairdresser 
will come; it is time her locks were restored. 
Narcissus looked very nice last night. If only 
the hairdresser would hurry; he always takes 
an hour and a half, and she must dress for 
lunch at the Carlton. Didn’t Narcissus say 
he was lunching at the Carlton? With whom? 
She must look out. Silly of people to lunch 
at one. Still, what’s to be done when one 
Must go to a matinée? Narcissus doesn’t like 
plays; he finds revues a lesser strain. How 
tight Narcissus is! Out at five will give her 
just time to appear at Lady Io’s at home. 
Narcissus knows Lady Io. Then dress for 
dinner at her own house. Narcissus said he’d 
come if he could get away. Will Narcissus 
get away? Clio smiles. She does not doubt; 
indeed she plots: when Narcissus takes his 
leave, she will detain him. Her other guests 
will go. They will be alone. Clio meticu- 


lously cuts a patch from a square of taffeta, 
and with spirit gum fixes it on her cheek, where 
once a dimple lay. 

It had long been customary, as Mrs. Asquith 


By W. L. GEORGE 


put it, that men should make love to Clio. 
Indeed, to quote Mrs. Aria, this became almost 
a national pastime. When she was ten and in, 
the morning taken for a walk, each time her 
governess exclaimed: “Clio, I can’t make out 
why your shoes shine like little suns, while 
your mamma’s are dull, and mine stained with 
the mud of ages.’’ Clio said nothing, but 
coyly played with her necklet of beads. She 
knew that the boot-boy loved her. 

At fourteen, having been interested by the 
daily spectacle of the young man at the house 
opposite, who shaved at his window, she began 
to brush her hair at hers. She was only half- 
surprised when this coincidence of duties stim- 
ulated in his breast a desire to play, upon his 
flute, airs indicating the development of a 
tender affection. She then grew aware of the 
attentions of the young man’s grandfather 
(who was kept awake by the flute). While 
the young man’s affections were encouraged, 
those of his senior were renewed. He was 
seventy-nine and a councillor of state. Clio 
thought him venerable, but flattering. 

She was kissed for the first time at her 
sister’s first dance. Her sister remained 
unkissed because she was good, but Clio, who, 
wary as a Cherokee, had crept to the buffet to 
steal cream-buns, while fools gyrated, was 
there discovered by the young man who had 
found her sister unduly good. He said: “Is 
it a nice bun?” And Clio, as a pale flame 
passed through the liquid topaz of her eyes, 
murmured: ‘You may come and taste it.” A 
little later, as he whispered: ‘I must go 
back. I daren’t cut Calliope’s dance.” Clio, 
full of laughter and leading, replied: “Wouldn't 
you like another cream-bun?” 

She was engaged at seventeen and disen- 
gaged at eighteen; her lover thought it un- 
seemly that his appointed wife should so early 
contemplate a female version of the Book of 
Mormon. Clio expended her grief upon a 
shoulder that happened to present itself, and 
there found, with consolation, a new attach- 
ment. She did not then realize what Socrates 
could have told her, that there is little differ- 
ence between attachment and detachment, each 
being merely a prelude to the other. 

She was engaged when twenty-one, loved 
when twenty-two, compromised when twenty- 
three, and year by year the gentle ivy sought 
to twine about a different trunk. She learned 
the ways of soldiers, sailors, and if in the 
circles where she moved tinkers, tailors and 
journeymen had been received, of these would 
she have been made familiar. Thieves she 
met, for she was a member of the upper 
classes, and some stole her heart, only to be 
overwhelmed by remorse and soon to give it 
back. For Clio possessed only the eyes that 
slay, not the eyes which bind. She grew rich 
in masculine lore without gaining wisdom; 
she saw that men love women’s silence, yet 
did not still her chatter; she compassed the 
skill of the fowler, yet learned not to retrieve. 
She grew older, too. 

As the years passed, as the thirties grew dim 
and the forties vivid, Clio found herself re- 
tracing the course of Aphrodite. Whereas 
once she loved grey beards and brows so lofty 
that they could be discerned from behind, now 


she turned to rose-white youth, which came to 
her readily, from Harvard to learn about 
England, from Oxford to learn about love. 
Clio offered the same course to these different 
pupils, and for a time it suited them very well. 

Clio almost grew advanced. Indeed, she 
needed the support of intellect, for the forties, 
one by one, followed the forgotten thirties. 
Flies blew less readily into her web, and un- 
consciously Clio took on the roving habits of 
the more militant insects. Her captures lost 
in quality as in quantity. Some had not all 
their teeth, others not all their manners. So 
Clio threw over them the kindly veil of the 
ideal. Under this veil the recent Narcissus 
seemed less mild, in spite of his pale eyes; his 
moustache looked less wispy; she did not see 
that he stooped, and made puns. 


The Advice of Nestor 


| en Clio needed the eternal masculine. To 
her, man was the origin of all emotions, 
the inevitable object of all endeavour, the justi- 
fication of every method, the happy rival of 
any interest. When a man was moved by her, 
when he was not, he made Clio’s horizon, upon 
which she must outline herself, impose herself, 
exhibit the rarity of her beauty, the splendour 
of her mind, the wealth of her connections and 
the length of her pedigree. Thus, as the years 
went by, as even rose-white youth substituted 
reverence for ardour, Clio ceased to be a lovely 
prey. No longer did she come, was she seen, 
was she vanquished. Her repertory extended 
among men who lived in the suburbs and were 
a little dazzled by a dweller in the town; men 
who were not understood, which was as well 
for them; men who had seen better days, and 
would see worse; men who loved only her, 
because they knew nobody else; men who had 
loved her once upon a time, loved her no more, 
but cared not to say so, who at times gave her 
a stale crumb, dried by the years, and fallen 
from the table where Clio had feasted. 

When a little later her old friend Nestor 
sat by the fire and tolerantly heard the tale of 
Narcissus, she said: ‘Oh, Nestor, how happy 
Iam. I love.” And when Nestor had spoken, 
as he had done many times before, first Clio 
grew grave, then sad, at last resigned; then 
she said: ‘Yes, I understand. You are right. 
It cannot go on forever. I am getting old. You 
tell me to struggle no more, Nestor; you advise 
me to seek in the lean years that are coming 
pleasures other than love. I will, I promise 
you I will. You tell me to adopt a child. I 
will, Nestor; I will adopt two. And I'll obey; 
I'll care for my house, reform my garden, 
breed small dogs and magnificent cats. You 
are right, Nestor, I will retire. I won’t try to 
see Narcissus. I'll avoid the houses he visits. 
I'll grow old gracefully, benevolent to the 
young. I'll see Narcissus no more. 

After Nestor had gone, when the hairdresser 
had well performed his task, Clio again gazed 
into the mirror: “I look rather nice,” she 
thought. “The sage-green hat? No, Narcis- 
sus said orange suited brunettes. Quick, my 
toque of flame. But I promised Nestor... 
Oh, I’m not planning to capture Narcissus. 
He likes orange. On me. He likes orange 
on me. Dear Narcissus!” 
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CONSTANCE TALMADGE 


Miss Talmadge celebrated her 

wedding on the same day as 

Miss Gish, since when she has 

started rehearsals for “Wedding 

Bells” — Margaret Lawrence’s 
play of last year 


MABEL NORMAND 


A star of great  popular- 

ity among cinema enthusiasts, 

who has just completed a movie 

adaptation of “Head Over 

Heels”, in which Mitzi ap- 

peared so. successfully last 
season 


Seeking the Bubble Reputation at t 


A sister of Lillian Gish, a most accomplished 
actress on the screen. After completing 
“Flying Pat’, Miss Gish married her leading 
Mr. James Rennie, now the melodra- 


man, 


DOROTHY GISH 


matic hero of “Spanish Love” 
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CORLISS PALMER 
After winning the Brewster 
Publications’ Fame and Fortune 
contest for 1920, Miss Palmer 
launched her own company and 
has just finished her first pic- 

ture called ‘“‘Heritage” 


ALFREO CHENEY JOMNSION 


he Camera’s Mouth 


With Pulchritude and a Staff of Press Agents the Studios are Comparatively Free from Danger 
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Scenario Which Demonstrates That America Has Again Unselfishly Come to the Aid of the World 


Prologue 

TrtLE: Through all ages and among all peo- 
ples the highest ideals of the race have been 
hitherto expressed in the Seven Arts—paint- 
ing, sculpture, music, architecture, drama, 
literature and the dance. The artist of each 
race has merely expressed that which all 
members of the race felt but could not put 
into material form. 

Sus TrrLeE: So real art is always democratic 
—by the people, of the people and for the 
people—and is justified only. if it gives hap- 
piness and inspiration to all. (Dissolve into— 

Scene 1: Exterior of a building marked 
“ART GALLERY”. On the steps is 
crouched a beautiful beggar girl with curls, 
a shawl and consumption. A _ limousine 
drives up, out of which steps a Millionaire 
Capitalist smoking a cigar. The beggar asks 
alms, but he knocks her down with his cane 
and majestically enters the Art Gallery. 
(Fade out into— 

Scene 2: Same exterior, later. Beggar girl 
still lying on steps, a position which allows 
the display of a quite shapely limb. The 
Millionaire comes out of the Art Gallery 
with a New Light in his eyes. He picks up 
the beggar and gives her a check for one 
thousand dollars. She weeps for joy. 

Close Up: Beggar girl weeping real tears. 
From the portals of the Art Gallery emerge 
various democratic types—workingmen in 
overalls, carrying picks and shovels, motor- 
men, cooks, farmers, stockbrokers, society 
girls in decolleté ballroom gowns—all regis- 
tering happiness and democracy. 

Close Up: The uncovered backs and shoul- 
ders of several of the society girls. (Fade 
out into— 

TrtLE: Each race has added its distinctive 
contribution to the Seven Arts—a contribu- 
tion in which every member of the race 
shares, and from which all derive inspira- 
tion and lasting joy. 

Sus TitLE: The Hebrews gave us as their 
contribution the Bible. (Dissolve into— 

Scene 3: Picture of splendid modern Hebraic 
type sitting in lobby of Waldorf-Astoria 
eagerly reading the Bible. (Fade out into— 


Tite: And from the Pagan Greeks came 
beautiful sculpture. (Dissolve into— 
Scene 4: Modern Greek bootblack at work in 


shine parlor. He straightens up and takes 
picture from pocket, looks at it, and 
breathes deeply. 

Close Up of Picture: Venus de Milo. (Fade 
out into— 

TitLe: Then from the inspiration of the mes- 
sage of Christianity sprang the Italian and 


French art of the Renaissance. (Dissolve 
into— 
Scene 5: Benvenuto Cellini shaking hands 


with a priest. The latter leaves, and Cellini 
gets ready to produce art. (Dissolve into— 

Scene 6: Francois Villon, seated on the steps 
of a church, writing a poem. A vampire 
Woman tries to tempt him. 

Close Up: The vampire at her deadly work. 
Villon shakes his head, points to the church 
and then to his poem. 

Close Up of Poem: “But Where are the 
Snows of Yesteryear?” 


By DONALD OGDEN STEWART 
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Above, Psyche, a Greek sculpture of the IVth 
Century and a typical example of decadent aris- 
tocratic art. Note the missing arms, a frequent 
characteristic of this type. Below, Miss Lillian 
Gish, a motion picture actress, whose perform- 
ance in ‘“‘Way Down East” has caused more tears 
to flow than the rape of the Elgin marbles or the 
burning of the nine books of Sappho 


TitLeE: And even Germany has produced a 
certain form of art. (Dissolve into— 

Scene 7: Goethe, wearing the uniform, helmet 
and iron cross of a Prussian officer, writing 
Faust. (Fade out into— 

Ti1tLE: But Goethe’s Faust, although writ- 
ten in German, will live because of the eter- 
nal music which the French genius Gounod 
composed for his opera of that name. (Dis- 
solve into— 

Scene 8: Soldiers’,Chorus from opera “Faust”. 
(Fade out into— 

TitLeE: England, too, has had in the past her 
great interpreters of the common universal 


emotions. (Dissolve into— 
Scene 9: Shelley being presented with cast 


iron skylark by Committee of Birmingham 
moulders and metal workers. 
TrtLE: Whereas poor Ireland has not been 


allowed by the jealous tyrants of England 
to create any art. 


(Dissolve into— 


Scene 10: Pictures of Ireland in chains 
stretching hands appealingly to America. 
(Fade out into— 

TITLE: America, with her glorious heritage, 
can hold her head high among nations, for 
from our democratic soil have sprung great 
popular singers of our nation’s soul. (Dis- 
solve into— 

Scene 11: American flag. (Fade out into— 

Scene 12: The landing of the Pilgrims, with 
American critics led by H. L. Mencken 
throwing their hats in air and rushing for- 
ward to greet the Puritan Fathers. (Fade 
out into— 

Scene 13: Edgar Allen Poe addressing a great 
mass meeting of Baltimore churchgoers in 
his honor. Every seat is filled, and in the 
front pews may be seen representatives of 
all industries and professions, including 
many clergymen. (Fade out into— 

Scene 14: James McNeill Whistler with an 
American flag in his hand being carried 
through the streets of Boston on the shoul- 
ders of a cheering crowd who display in 
their hands Whistler’s etchings and copies of 
his Ten O'clock. (Dissolve into— 

Scene 15: Henry James, with great tears roll- 
ing down his cheeks, waving farewell to a 
frenzied mob of enthusiasts who have come 
to bid him Godspeed on his reluctant voy- 
age to England. (Fade out into— 

TITLE: But the nation which has produced 
the skyscraper, the telegraph, and Henry 
Ford can never be satisfied with merely 
being the equal of other countries. America 
must lead in art as in industry and prog- 
ress. And Yankee ingenuity has found the 
way—not by improving old arts but by in- 
venting a new art—a better art—an Ameri- 
can art, 


The Story 
TitLeE: John Farrel, editor of the Yale Lit- 
erary Magazine. (Dissolve into— 
Scene 1: John sitting before the fire in his 


room at college. Ten Yale pennants deco- 
rate the walls, together with crossed tennis 
rackets, and signs stolen from barber shops 
and street cars. John is reading. 

Close Up of Book: Shakespeare. 
into— 

TitLE: Although literary, John is popular 
with his classmates. (Dissolve into— 

Scene 2: Enter three college boys in sweaters 
with “YALE” across the chest. One of the 
boys leads a white bulldog and as they enter 
all give a long cheer. Then one throws a 
pillow at John and all scuffle playfully in a 
collegiate manner. After this they put their 
arms around each other and sing college 


(Fade out 


songs. As the boys are leaving one turns 
to John. (Dissolve into— 
TitLeE: We're going to see Lillian Gish in 


Way Down East this afternoon, John. 
Better leave that highbrow stuff and come 
along. Well, anyway, don’t forget the 
dance at the frat to-night. We'll call for 
you. (Fade out into— 

Scene 3: John, alone, takes up his Shake- 
speare, and after reading a little puts it 
down and opens another volume. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Criticism and Contemporary Literature 
The Need for a Critic Who Has Not Altogether Lost His Humour and His Zest for Life 


during all the war years, in abeyance. 

This was natural enough. It was almost 
impossible to consider literature as literature; 
there was literature and war literature, and 
the first of these two counted scarcely at all. 
People found refuge in books that had nothing 
to do with the war at all, but since these same 
books were hailed as an escape, it was prob- 
able that their literary qualities would be of 
very little importance to the reader. An inter- 
esting article might be written of our English 
war literature seen now in a very considerable 
retrospect, but it is enough to say here that a 
very little indeed seems to promise to be of 
permanent value. 

In prose we can see, standing out like peaks 
above a very low range, such books as Mase- 
field’s Gallipoli, Brett Young’s Marching on 
Tanga, Enid Bagnold’s Diary Without Dates, 
and one or two more; our main expression 
found itself naturally in poetry, and there was, 
during the last three or four years of the war, 
such a flood of verse as English literature has 
rarely before seen. It became possible during 
those years for every young soldier with a love 
of literature to find expression, both of the 
glory and the horror of the event, in verse 
which the sudden eruption of vers libres made 
easier for him than he can originally have ex- 
pected. Of the other war books, the histories, 
the military records, the accusation, the de- 
fensive, the appeals, and the protests, very little 
remains within the confines of literature. It 
will be the task of some Herculean commen- 
tator in future years to sift all these docu- 
ments; their value will undoubtedly be great, 
but it will not, we can now pretty confidently 
say, be a literary value. 

Of the English fiction produced by the war, 
there is scarcely anything that can pretend to 
a literary value. The most famous, if not the 
best, novel of the war was undoubtedly H. G. 
Wells’ Mr. Britling Sees It Through, but as 
the years pass, the journalistic qualities that 
were seen by acute critics from the very begin- 
ning to mar that work, now become increas- 
ingly apparent. For the rest, there were Cap- 
tain Brett Young’s Crescent Moon, A. P. Her- 
bert’s novel about cowardice, and the lively, if 
vulgar, Peter Jackson of Mr. Gilbert Frankau. 
This is undoubtedly a very poor crop, but his- 
tory is here only repeating itself; great works 
of art cannot be produced in the very centre 
of the crisis that inspires them, and perhaps 
in ten years’ time from now, the masterpieces 
of the great war will begin to appear. 


| ITERARY criticism in England has been, 


Criticism During the War 


T follows, therefore, from all of this, that 

the war had a very remarkable effect on 
English criticism. During the war, there was 
only one paper devoted entirely to literature 
and having a considerable influence, namely, 
The Times Literary Supplement. This paper, 
to which I will return in a moment, maintained 
a most admirable standard of justice and level- 
headedness, but the other better critics of 


literature were, during the war, so deeply 
involved with politics that it was almost im- 
possible to receive from them dispassionate 
judgment. This political bias increased a thou- 


By HUGH WALPOLE 


sandfold after the Russian Revolution, when 
the war changed, imperceptibly but inevitably, 
from an intellectual war to a class war. By the 
time of the Armistice, the critics were divided 
most definitely into young and old, and the 
older men such as Edmund Gosse, George 
Saintsbury, Professor Elton, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and Clutton Brock, were in one camp, 
and the young men—J. C. Squire, T. S. Eliot, 
John Middleton Murry, and others—were in 
another. 

The older critics had formed their judgment 
through many, many years of love of En- 
glish literature. The traditions of that same 
literature seemed to them of immense impor- 
tance, and although, in one or two cases, they 
may have been blinded by this love of the past 
to the real novelty and originality in new work, 
they nevertheless gave their readers a sense that 
they were delivering judgment on high stand- 
ards, and that they knew the difference be- 
tween art and pretence, however freshly col- 
oured the second of those might be. The 
younger men, during the first years after the 
war, wrote continually as though nothing ex- 
isted in new English literature except poetry; 
there came then, to redress this poetic balance, 
a little group of women critics headed by the 
brilliant Rebecca West, who camped on the 
field of the novel, and setting up their tents 
there, proceeded to portion out the ground to 
one another with little squeals of excited dis- 
covery. It soon became the fact that most of 
the new poetry was reviewed by the poets them- 
selves, and a great deal of the new fiction by 
the new women novelists. 


The Clique as a Claque 


HE danger of this became at once appar- 
ent, the gravest danger in all contemporary 
criticism, namely that of the dominance of the 
clique or the set. This became especially evi- 
dent with the poets, because there were so many 
great generals of about the same power in the 
field that it was impossible that there should 
not be many rivals, with eager camp followers 
shouting “Hurrah” whenever their own indi- 
vidual officer secured a trophy. At one mo- 
ment, for instance, Mr. Squire’s Lily of Malud 
was the glory of the hour, and then suddenly 
Mr. Sassoon produced his Old Huntsman, The 
Sitwells sprang up with their eccentric publi- 
cation Wheels, and round the corner there was 
the grave and dignified Mr. John Drinkwater, 
at whom the less traditional camps sneered un- 
til the success of Abraham Lincoln forced 
them to silence. Then there were the Imagists 
who poured scorn on all the Georgians; now 
these disputes would have mattered very little 
had not all the poets started to review one an- 
other’s poems in the different papers of the 
day. However honest and open-minded a critic 
may desire to be, he must be a very, very ex- 
ceptional Sir Galahad if he can perceive great 
merit in the works of a man who has only yes- 
terday pyblicly declared that he considers Sir 
Galahad’s poetry to be very worthless stuff. 
The Georgians had been first in the field 
with their annual anthology and this gave an 
opportunity for all the later competitors, who 
had not been included in the aforesaid anthol- 
ogies, to deride and sneer. Only two of the 


Georgians succeeded in keeping quite clear of 
all controversy, Mr. Walter De La Mare and 
Mr. Ralph Hodgson. Mr. Squire was forced 
definitely to choose some two years ago between 
the cultivation of his very original, if rather 
unpoetic, muse and his very fine gift of criti- 
cism. He made his decision and became, first 
in the pages of Land & Water, then in the col- 
umns of the newspapers, finally as Editor of 
his own paper, The London Mercury, one of 
the principal critics of the day. In literature, 
however, as in everything else, you cannot have 
your cake and eat it, and while his position as 
poet has most certainly not been advanced dur- 
ing these years, his Olympian standard of criti- 
cism has provoked incessant opposition and 
has, unfortunately, done a great deal to in- 
crease the tendency towards cliques, as has 
already been noticed. Very rightly, he deter- 
mined that his paper should be sternly judicial 
and should separate, once and for all, the ugly 
goats from the beautiful sheep. But the trouble 
of contemporary judgment is that goats and 
sheep herd round you too closely for any judg- 
ment to be truly final, and, if I may venture to 
say so, he made the mistake of surrounding 
himself too closely with men of his own colour. 
His own limitations as a critic had by this time 
become very apparent. Every critic has, of 
course, his definite limitations, but once the 
followers of Squire’s criticism had been able 
to discover the directions in which his very 
strong sympathies lay, a great deal of the inter- 
est that there was in his criticism was cast 
away, and when his contributors all gallantly 
displayed their eager loyalty to their chief, it 
was difficult to feel that the judgments of The 
London Mercury had any longer any very gen- 
eral application. Then soon after the war, The 
London Mercury was faced with a very serious 
critical rival—the revived Athenaeum under 
the brilliant editorship of John Middleton 
Murry. 


Mr. Murry vs. Mr. Squire 


R. MURRY had, of course, also his preju- 
l dices, but his ideals were so high and so 
manifestly honest and genuine, and the con- 
tributors to his paper were so brilliant (he had, 
during the two years of his editorship, the best 
musical critic, the best critic of contemporary 
fiction, and the best critic of foreign contempo- 
rary literature, writing anywhere in English) 
that it was impossible not to be profoundly in- 
terested in his paper. It soon became apparent 
that his views were very different from Mr. 
Squire’s, and we had then the spectacle of two 
literary courts of judgment set up at the same 
time and in the same place, and differing upon 
almost every subject. 

It followed from this that the influence of 
both papers was seriously hampered, and 
although The Times Literary Supplement kept 
an admirable balance and discretion through 
all this period and became indeed the only lit- 
erary judgment that could definitely advance 
or hamper the success of a new literary work, 
it had not quite the young freshness and orlgt- 
nality of these other two. There was also a new 
fault in this younger criticism. It was alto- 
gether too solemn and pontifical, so that the 

(Continued on page 92) 
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ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Once Again—Mary Pickford! 


Under the Direction of her Brother, Miss Pickford Reenters the Screen “Through the Back Door” 
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VANITY FAIR 


Courtesy of the 
BROWN ROBERTSON GALLERIES 


THE HUNTER 


The wood cut is particularly adapted 
as a medium for such an artist as Mr. 
Hunt Diederich whose direct and 
imaginative mind and strongly stylized 
manner have hitherto been chiefly 
shown in sculpture and wrought iron 
work. “The Hunter” has the dramatic 
contrast of black and white, is spirited 
in line and decorative in quality 








HEAD OF YOUNG GIRL 


Mr. Biddle is a painter whose colorful 
canvases of Tahiti were recently shown 
in this magazine. In this wood cut, the 
child’s white pensive face lies quiet 
against the black background. The 
curving lines of the head are repeated 
and carried back to the face by the dress 











MAN AND WOMAN 


With a purposeful reticence, Bernard Gussow has 
achieved by little more than bare outlines a group 
of simple charm. It is interesting to note the pe- 
culiar jagged line, and its suggestion not only of the 
texture of hair and the quality of flesh, but also the 
tropical sky and vegetation which enclose the group 
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BRINGING IN THE WEIR POLES DIANA AND ACTEON 
In this group of New England fishermen, by Emily Edwards, there is an action Eleanor Schorer’s “Diana and Acteon” is quite another example 
almost narrative expressed by the simple lines and flat-colored surfaces of the of printing in color by means of the wood-block, a light-hearted 
wood-block print. Everything unnecessary to the decorative grouping has been fantasy which could hardly be achieved in any other medium. 
eliminated, leaving only an impression of a dark, moving mass of men, sombre Diana surprised under her waterfall has just transmuted Acteon 
in terra cottas and blues, against the pallid evening light on the sea into a whimsical stag and still holds her magical gesture 


The Revival of Interest in the Wood Cut 


A Selection from the Work of the Provincetown Printers and other American Artists 
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Cardinal Gibbons and the South Seas 


How a Gift from the Prelate was Exchanged for a Life of Wandering Adventure 


By FREDERICK O’BRIEN 
Author of “White Shadows in the South Seas” 





bons is a personal sorrow, as 

the events of his being elevated 
to the cardinalate were for me a 
birthtime of adventurous determi- 
nation, and a starting point of defi- 
nite aims in life. He anointed my 
childish head with the chrism of 
confirmation; he often, by precept, 
guided my boyish will, and it was 
I who handed him the message 
fom Rome which first informed 
him definitely that he had been 
made a member of the sacred col- 
lege that advises the Pope, and was 
raised in rank above any living 
priest of the Catholic church of the 
United States. 

But vivid as is my remembrance 
of the day of my bearing him the 
announcement that he was a sena- 
tor of the Church, and of his gra- 
cious and affecting words and ac- 
tions towards me, I think of the 
incident mostly for its indirect ef- 
fect on my young imagination, and 
the marking by it of the long road 
I was to travel by land and sea in 
search of the Tir n’an oge, the 
Celtic myth of romance, the follow- 
ing of the westering sun towards 
the Fair and Unknown. 

With me books have ever been a 
driving force. I have been in most 
parts of the world, and almost al- 
ways made a journey because a 
book pointed the way. I suppose 


Tn death of Cardinal Gib- [ 








say, “Gee whizz! there’s a won- 
der!” He stays under water longer 
than any human in the world.” 
That night, after selling my 
electric battery for the price of a 
ticket to a public tank, I leaped 
proudly from a height of twelve 
feet into seven feet of water, and 
was rescued, after near-drowning, 
by anxious attendants who forced 
me to dress instantly, and drove me 
from the building with opprobrious 
threats of a severe spanking if I 
returned. Since then I have swum 
in the seven seas, in Brazil and 
Java, in Siberia and Tahiti, and 
diving is an intoxicating lure which 
often has gotten me into as ticklish 
situations as in the tank at six. 


The Lure of the Sea 


T sixteen I fell on Two Years 
Before the Mast, by the im- 
mortal Dana. I was knee deep in 
Latin and Greek, making many 
parasangs a day with Captain 
Xenophon, but my soul was ar- 
rested afresh. Dana made the sea 
a fearful element. He pictured his 
sufferings, the bad food, the hard 
and dangerous tasks, the brutal 
officers, and the lack of leisure; but 
over all, he painted the glamour of 
youth fighting and conquering, 
grinning and bearing, “standing 
the gaff,” and excelling in the job 
to do: becoming as the officers in 
knowledge and strength, but re- 








everybody has read The Coral 
Island, by Oliver Optic. If not, I 
envy you. I was six when an uncle, 
a clergyman, changed the course of 
my life by bringing The Coral 
Island to my father’s house. My 
father in merry moods hurt me by saying that 
I was to be a ladies’ shoemaker. I had come 
to despise that honourable trade as a patriot 
should a profiteer; but I really was not sure 
what I wanted to be, and so had no defense. 


Pirates in an Attic 


ON hectic night in the garret by the light 
of a blessed candle—which I had no right 
to burn for such literature—all doubt passed 
from me. I was to fight pirates; to aid in 
clearing the Spanish Main of those scoundrels 
who abducted boys and made them unwilling 
accomplices of their villainy in the raiding of 
villages, the stealing of simple blacks to sell 
them into slavery, and who used bad language 
In an evil cause. 

There was a passage in The Coral Island 
that tortured me into action. One of the brave 

vS marooned on the atoll by the swarthy 
scoundrel of the Black Flag, could not swim. 
To escape seizure by the pirate, they must hide 
ma cave, the sole entrance into which was 
under water. The older boy had discovered it 
in his playful meanderings beneath the sur- 
ace of the sea. There was no alternative; into 
that fearful pit of terrors, unknown but guessed 
a Peterkin must go or risk not only his own 
ife but the lives of the others, for the Marau- 


THE VALLEY OF FAUTAUA 


A woodcut by George Biddle of the beautiful valley in Tahiti 
where Frederick O’Brien lived. 
Seas” is the first volume of a triology which Mr. 


plans to write on the islands of the South Pacific 


der of the Ocean will force at least a negative 
confession, if one of them is found. Honour 
would permit no lie, nor much evasion. 

Now, to Peterkin the putting his head under 
water meant horrors beyond any other conceiv- 
able to him. In a fight he had no fears even 
against awful odds. But he could not swim, 
and that suffocating feeling when one’s breath 
ceases, and the weight of the water presses one 
seemingly to death, was more frightful to him 
than engaging four men in combat with a 
broken cutlass. 

There were minutes of tension which made 
the very type on the page appear alive to me. 

And then, the courageous lad, folded his 
arms, and dived. Oh, days of childhood! My 
heart stood still for a paragraph. But he 
reached the cave in safety, and settled for me 
one habit or outlet of energy, which to a de- 
gree affected my whole career. 

I could not swim; the water scared me into 
shrieks. I could not overcome my timidity, 
and had contemplated sorrowfully three score 
and ten, or even a hundred years, without 
breasting the waves. 

I let the book slip to the floor, and stood up. 
There in the family garret I consecrated my- 
self to natation, to diving, to becoming a mer- 
man; people in the not distant future should 


“White Shadows in the South 
O’Brien 


maining clean, tender and romantic. 

It was the bark Julia Rollins for 

me. She was a clipper that carried 

flour and lard to the Brazils, and 

loaded coffee there for America. 

She had skysails and was rigged for stu’n’sails. 


“Well, ah, fare you well, we can stay no more 
with you, my love, 

Down, set down your liquor and the girl 

from off your knee, 
For the wind has come to say 
‘You must take me while you may, 
If you’d go to Mother Carey!’ 
(Walk her down to Mother Carey!) 
Oh, we’re bound for Mother Carey where she 
feeds her chicks at sea!” 

I had never tasted liquor, and my mother’s 
knee was the only one I knew; but I sang such 
a song about the capstan as ‘we drew up her 
mudhook to the cathead, and passed down the 
Chesapeake bound for Rio and the River Plate. 

Oh days of youth! 

A year and more of wanderings in Brazil, 
Venezuela and the West Indies, and a love of 
the sea on which I have spent scores of months 
since, came from that wondrous book of the 
Boston scholar with weak eyes, who made him- 
self a man in his battles on the dancing 
fo’c’s’le around the Stormy Cape. 

Then law books. What juice there was in 
Coke and Littleton, Blackstone and Venable, 
and the other doctors, what joy there was in 

(Continued on page 94) 
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THE POET—AESTHETE 
—CRITIC 


Freud in the art gallery. Seeks, in 
an intellectual way, for the inward 
urge, and the semi-subconscious 
subjective. When stepped on, 
squeaks “Cezanne” ‘“‘Atavistic”’ 
“Shifting planes” “Color doesn’t 
function” in an amusing manner 





THE LADY WATER COLORIST 


Pollyanna of the brush. Paints dainty 

sweet flowers on her dainty sweet friend’s 

china. Great admirer of Bougereau, Ge- 

rome and Rosa Bonheur. Bravely faced 

the decision of a choice between Art and 
Children. Art won 
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THE MEASURER 


The pest of the exhibit. Measures every- 

thing, then chortles “Perspective wrong,” 

“Eight heads instead of seven,” “Eyes not 

in skull,” “Improper action of radius and 

ulna.” Generally short lived, unless kept 
away from artists 





THE LOVER OF THE NUDE 


Doesn’t know much about art, but knows 
what he likes. Can’t exactly describe to 
his friends what art means to him. It is 
so difficult to put into words. He fears 
they wouldn’t understand his reaction. He 
need have no worry. They would 





VANITY FAIR 





THE MAN OF TASTE 


Connoisseur par excellence. Has a 
charming studio and gives delight- 
ful teas. Favorite paintings are 
those depicting ruins, columns, ‘and 
the Forum. Characteristic ap- 
preciative phrases ‘‘What atmos- 
phere! What feeling for space!” 


Sketches by 
GEORGE LUKS 


THE OLD GUARD 
Knew Innes personally. Shook hands with 
Wiant. Believes there has been no art 
since 1890 and the Hudson River school. 
On the hanging committee at the Century 
Club. Favorite subject—various delinea- 
tions of “The Girl on the Hilltop” 


Seen on Any Free Day in Any Art Gallery 


Proving that the Paintings Are Decidedly Not the Only Incomprehensible Things in an Exhibit of Modern Art 
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The Hunt for Happiness 


Somewhat Historic Research Applied to a Problem Ever-present with Week-Enders 


HEN are we happy? Ah! there, in- 
Wee is a question to give pause to the 
boldest philosopher. Pleasure and 
pain, the psychologist tells us, are so closely 
allied as to be ofttime one. The realization of 
this truth is something which, if reached in 
time, will save most of us from a great deal of 
useless worry. We all know the fascination of 
a loose tooth, its dull ache ever freshly insti- 
gated by the explorative tongue. Life is like 
that! What hurts us, mentally or physically, 
we subconsciously seek. This, in fact, is the 
only possible explanation of most of our social 
activities which, in the crude estimation of the 
many, come under the head of Pleasure. 
Glancing over the calendar of events which 
faces every real, live person, during the suc- 
cessive seasons of the year, I cannot but be 
impressed by the fearful inconveniences to 
which we submit in the name of Recreation. 
Particularly is this true in summer when in- 
door sports go out, and out-door sports come in. 
Something in the cosmic force of nature seems 
to rear itself against al fresco enjoyment with- 
out a struggle. Let me merely mention picnics, 
in passing. What a pageant of obstacles the 
word conjures forth, climatic, geographic and 
entomologic. Within doors one may at least 
shut out the aggravating perversities of Mother 
Earth, who, like most mothers, evidently feels 
that her children should be treated with whole- 
some severity. 


The Hardy Annual Event 


HIS cheerless thought was brought home 

to me by the recent receipt of my annual 
invitation to attend that aquatic classic, the 
Yale-Harvard boat-race in New London. 
Every year, at about this time, I am bidden by 
my good friends the Lamberts to be their guest 
over the week-end at Lyme, Connecticut, dur- 
ing the days when those collegiate rivals, John 
and Elihu, gird up their respective loins and 
betake themselves to the Thames. Lester 
Lambert was stroke of his crew in ninety- 
something at New Haven when the elm-shaded 
oarsmen were rowing what was called the 
Yarra-Yarra stroke, in which the port and 
starboard sides of the boat alternated on the 
catch, giving a decidedly jazzy effect to the 
progress of the shell which, needless to say, 
the public had opportunity to enjoy long after 
Harvard had crossed the line. Nevertheless 
my good friend Lester, as one who had done 
important research work for Yale, is in high 
esteem with the boating authorities. He is 
persona grata at the Gales Ferry training- 
quarters, he always knows the captain’s first 
name and his observation-train tickets are al- 
Ways on the right side of the river,—nay, more, 
they are in the best car on the right train. To 
the uninitiated let me whisper that one can be 
on the right train and yet be behind a large 
gas-tank when the crews finish, which tank, 
however much it resembles the tomb of Ha- 
drian, doesn’t help much at a boat-race. 

Far be it from me to attempt a history of 
this sort of thing but, since Mr. Wells has 
$0 splendidly got away with his ample Outline 
I may perhaps be pardoned if I hark back for 
4 Moment to a few ancient illustrations. To 
80 no further than the Bible (though, believe 


By SHEPARD LITTLECHURCH 





A Lady, to Her Scales 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


ERFIDIOUS dial!, can this be 
The awful truth you tell to me, 
Who, spurning all patisserie 
And other forms of sweet, 
Have long my appetite denied 
The satisfaction of a fried 
Potato, though I’ve nearly died 
At watching others eat! 


me, I could if I wanted to), Daniel in the 
Lion’s Den was undoubtedly a source of in- 
finite merriment to the populace of his day, 
that is, until the lions refused to eat Daniel, 
when doubtless the cry so familiar at the Polo 
Grounds—“Take him out!” rang through the 
classic bleachers. Indeed I fancy that I can 
hear, in the urgent request that someone kindly 
“Kill the umpire!” a distinct echo of the dis- 
tant gladiatorial days when diversions were 
frankly cruel, when there were no ten com- 
mandments and a man could not only raise, 
but also lower a thirst. 

Have we changed? No, I say bluntly we 
have not. We are less obvious in our cruelties, 
that is all. The pain from time immemorial 
so closely allied with pleasure has subtly be- 
come a self-infliction. Like all great psychic 
evolutions, this has taken place gradually 
without the great mass of sufferers knowing 
anything about it. It has stolen upon us in 
the night, like the thief in the Bible, and the 
XVIIIth Amendment. 

It is interesting to note that the shift away 
from the viciously vicarious enjoyment of 
watching wild beasties eat tame Christians was 
not without its transitional phases. We did 
not all at once slide into the pleasure of self- 
inflicted pain. When the actual slaying of 
humans began to go out of vogue, sporting 
circles were quick to pit animals against each 
other, bulls against bears as in our own stock- 
market, rats against ferrets, game-cocks against 
their fellows. The Spanish bull fight is but a 
quaint topsy-turvy survival of the famous 
Daniel act except that the bull is usually slated 
for final floral tributes with only a long shot 
on him as winner in case the Humidor, or 
whatever you call him, slips in the sand and 
sprains his bandarilla. In all this the horse 


ridden by the Cuspidor plays the part of the 
innocent by-stander with the usual fatal results. 
The point is that all these gory usages were 


sources of great popular enjoyment. Un- 
fortunately we are now beyond this simple 
barbaric delight in the suffering of others. 
Such pure emotion shocks our Saxon sense of 
chivalry. For if we Americans are not Saxon, 
what are we? Look through your telephone- 
book, and answer me if you can. No, prudery 
has stepped in, humanitarianism, a thousand 
isms, Homes fer Cats, Be-Kind Clubs, and all 
that sort of thing. We recoil from outward 
violence. ‘Thrown back on ourselves, what is 
the inevitable result? We begin, forthwith, to 
torture ourselves and revel in the process. We 
set ourselves to fighting wild beasts and are 
frequently devoured by them. 


The Modern Method 


O not take me too literally. I speak in 

parables. Have you ever, in a detached and 
critical way, followed a pair of golfers around 
a course? It will not do to say that you play 
yourself. In that case you are merely one of 
the demented crew who pit themselves against 
an impossible pellet, endeavoring, as the classic 
hath it, “to get a sma’ ba’ into a wee hole wi’ 
instruments ill-adapted to the purpose”. I 
think I can safely say that more grief to the 
square inch, more rage, despair and suffering 
arise from the combined golf-courses of Amer- 
ica on any fair Sunday than could be ex- 
pressed by the lamentations of all the martyrs 
in history. And for this we pay millions of 
dollars. If a course becomes easy for us we 
make it harder. The golfers’ paradise will be 
an impossible carry across a bottomless pit 
with an unlimited supply of golf-balls and 
profanity. 

Not many years ago, we all used to enjoy 
going to the motor races in the hope of seeing 
someone turn turtle at a hairpin turn. The 
younger set of to-day would not give a hairpin 
to see all the turning turtles in the world. If 
there are to be any accidents they want to be 
them. Drive out on our post-roads now that 
the weather is mild and watch the headlong 
chase of motors. ‘Their progress is a series of 
escapes, blood curdling, nerve-racking, tor- 
turing unless—ah! unless you are one of them. 
And you probably are. 

But it is collectively that we are at our best 
in this self-infliction of pain. It is when we 
start in immense throngs, hundreds, thousands, 
tens of thousands, to converge upon some focal 
point for some great sporting event such as a 
Yale-Princeton football game, it is then that 
we suffer gloriously! By trolley and train 
we come—but mostly by motors which, being 
by far the most inconvenient method, is the 
most highly prized. Arriving frost-bitten, we 
park the car in an inaccessible spot and stag- 
ger to our seats in the cold Stadium or Bowl. 
If we are deeply partisan, our interest in the 
game amounts to a positive illness which 
swallowsup all idea of what the teams are try- 
ing to do or who the individual players are. 

There has been quite a lot of prating 
by space-filling sport-writers on the desira- 
bility of having foot-ball players wear nu- 
merals to distinguish them one from the 
other. This is absurd. No real devotee of the 
game, while play is on, knows the difference 

(Continued on page 98) 
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EDWARD THAYER MONROE 


LAURA WALKER 


Plays opposite Arthur By- 

ron in “The Ghost Be- 

tween”, a love tale of the 

second blooming. The 

ghost is the faded odor of 
the first flowering 





NIKOLAS MURAY 


MARY BLAIR 
An idealist defeated by 
life, the Emma of O’Neill’s 
“Diff’rent”, after discard- 
ing a better man at twenty, 
is at forty shaken with pas- 
sion for a worthless young 
rapscallion 


The Dangerous Age 


Judging from the Theatre No Age is Altogether Safe from The Tender and Implacable Tyrant 


ABBE 


VANITY FAIR 
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IRA SCHWARZ 


ROBERTA ARNOLD 


The love interest of “The 
First Year” is of the 
wholesome, quarrelsome 
kind, so frequently found 
in apartments and so sel- 
dom on the stage 





EDWARD THAYER MONKOE 


PHYLLIS POVAH 
The agile ingenue of “Mr. 
Pim Passes By’’, who is 
finally matrimonially unit- 
ed to her youthful desire 
through the _ intervention 
of Fate in the person of 
an absent-minded old gen- 

tleman 


DORIS KEANE 


Edward Sheldon’s ‘‘Ro- 
mance” has the plot of 
“Thais” rewritten in terms 
of the “Age of Innocence” 
with a sweetly noble 
clergyman and a becrino- 
lined prima donna as the 
somewhat tragic lovers 
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The Truth About the American Republic 


As Reported by Comrade Olinski, Bolshevik Correspondent of the “Russkoye Splotch” 


in New York, and am in a position to give 
an exhaustive sociological analysis of its 
situation. What is happening in this dis- 
tracted and distraught city ought to sound a 
note of warning to every thoughtful Bolshevik. 

One of the first things that impresses the ob- 
server is the vast number of unemployed. Go 
to the leading Prospekts—the Fifth Avenue ‘at 
mid-day, or the Broadway at night—and you 
will find them thronged with apparently aim- 
less, objectless, humanity. Here one sees a 
large group gathered listlessly before a shop 
window in which a young peasant girl is dem- 
onstrating a vacuum-cleaner: a few versts fur- 
ther on several thousands are assembled to 
watch a handful of their more fortunate fel- 
lows drilling the foundations of what will 
eventually be another theatre. The majority 
are chewing a native gummy substance which, 
while it has not the drug-qualities of the Afri- 
can betel nut, induces, through the rhythmic 
motion of the jaws, a similar effect of mental 
vacuity. To those of us who know New York’s 
tremendous natural resources, and have known 
her former industrial activity, the sight is in- 
deed a sad one. 

Partly because of unemployment, and partly 
because of the fearful housing conditions, one 
hears from all sides the despairing cry, “‘Where 
shall we go? What shall we do?” While I 
had been very well received by the city authori- 
ties—who at first mistook me for an Irishman 
—and had been offered a native guide, I pre- 
ferred to make my investigations absolutely 
independently, and the following is a strict 
account of conditions as I found them on the 
famous Broadway. 


[i now spent nearly a day and a half 


The Suffering on Broadway 


§° appalling is the housing situation that I 
tried to force my way into four restaurants 
without success—finally gaining admission to 
the Palais Royal by means of a pourboire to 
the maitre d’hotel of 62,920 rubles. I found 
myself in a huge room that was yet too small 
for the crowds that sought to enter. The air 
was blue with smoke, and there was no ventila- 
tion; an orchestra blared forth barbaric 
counter-rhythms, while scantily clad women 
and tired industrial workers sat, jammed to- 
gether at tiny tables, or jumped up and down 
in their efforts to keep warm—and paid gladly 
for this meagre shelter. Many are sleeping in 
the theatres. 

The Chinovniki have been as hard hit as the 
Bourgeoisie and many of them, including 
members of the Royal House of Vanderbilt, 
have been forced to sell their mansions on the 
Fifth Avenue—the fashionable Prospekt—and 
seek dwellings in the most congested districts 
of the East Side. 

But it is, after all, in the Broadway theatres 
that one notices the strongest evidences of 
Sovietism—notably the Follies and Midnight 
Rounders. Here the audience is made to share 


the labor with the actors in a way that would 
seem to us Bolsheviks hardly just, ‘for the 
bourgeoisie paying the highest price for seats— 
the first twelve rows—are forced to join in the 
songs with the actresses, and respond to their 
requests (though made in a spirit of playful- 
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Sketches by ROLAND YOUNG 


AT THE ZOO 
By CLARE KUMMER 


Gat Mr. Penguin, “Ma, I beg 
You will not lay another egg! 
With prices what they are, the zoo 
Has trouble enough to feed us two! 
It’s much too much—upon my word, 
They'll not put up with Penguin third!” 


THE LION 


Wert luck! We’re just in time to see 
Leo the Lion have his tea! 
“Lemon or cream?” the man demands, 
Holding the tray with shaking hands. 
“Both”, answers Leo, as he humps 
His back, “And fourteen sugar lumps”. 
A friendly lion, full of fun, 
He rarely eats up any one. 
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ness, no doubt) to tickle them, etc. The 
Opera, too, gives striking proof of the growth 
of the Communistic Idea. The boxes— 
hitherto the stronghold of the Aristocrats—are 
now shared by as many as eight families in a 
week; and one finds many splendid Old Testa- 
ment names among the Anglo-Saxon. The 
night I attended I saw very few of the Chinov- 
niki or “Old Order’, and was told that most 
of them were at a prize-fight. A good seat may 
be obtained for the theatre at prices ranging 
from 22,040 to 62,920 rubles. I have been 
very fortunate in securing passes, however, as 
most of the managers were old schoolmates of 
mine in Russia. 

Under existing conditions, human life is of 
little consequence. I have not sufficient space 
in this article, but I shall deal largely with 
this phase in my lecture series, to be given 
upon my return to Russia. Let me say only 
this—you who dwell in the shelter of our Com- 
mittees of Safety, where killing is legally and 
regularly conducted, know nothing of the perils 
of our daily life here, where the bandits and 
the taxi-drivers, or isvoschiki, are an ever- 
present menace. Thieving is so common that 
the restaurants of the Little Bourgeoisie, where 
one may purchase the native kasha or kvass, 



































contain quaint signs reading “Watch Your 
Coats” (shubas). 

Truly pathetic is the thirst of all classes for 
knowledge, but particularly among the women. 
It is pitiful to see these poor, ignorant crea- 
tures, who have never been able even to read 
the newspapers, flocking to the ballrooms of 
leading hostelries to listen to lecturers who ac- 
quaint them with what is going on in the world 
outside. Of course, this ignorance is exploited 
by propagandists. 


The Vodka Shortage 


|G eed the people of their native 
Vodka has brought many astonishing re- 
actions, notably the tremendous stimulus given 
to their ingenuity. Persons hitherto wholly 
unversed, and uninterested, in chemistry, for 
instance, have been moved to experiment with 
truly astounding scientific results. It is said 
that a supposedly ignorant cab-driver, or 
isvoschik, stumbled upon a formula of wood- 
alcohol and lemon-juice which, it is expected, 
will revolutionize the gasolene-driven motor 
industry: while a moujik of the Jersey Meadow 
Provinces, through a somewhat similar experi- 
ment, has perfected a high-explosive shell which 
has been adopted by the War Department. 

The plight of the Intellectuals is shocking. 
The great Chaplin, who is to the Americans 
what Chaliapin is to us, is a sad figure in his 
ill-fitting, obviously second-hand, garments. 
Leon Errol has been forced to become a waiter. 

On all sides I hear harsh sentiments con- 
cerning us Bolsheviks. Comrade Boris Puga- 
chef, correspondent for the Moscow Rabo- 
chaya i kristianskaya Krasnaya i Flot, tells 
me that he had a very frank talk with Mitchell 
Palmer, who said: ‘You Bolsheviks have 
helped to put us where we are’’—referring, of 
course, to the fact that he has lost his position, 
which has naturally embittered him. Many 
prominent men are in a similar situation. 

No article on the American Republic would 
be complete without mention of Mr. Harding, 
who is the Lenine-Trotsky, or Government 
Head, of the moment; and I was singularly 
fortunate in obtaining an interview with him 
at his home in the Ohio Province, which is in 
Central America. 

Perhaps I should explain that, politically, 
the American is ignorant, untrained—an ideal- 
istic dreamer; there is something almost child- 
like in his faith in a change of Administration. 
He is so little analytical that he cannot say how 
reforms should be effected, or even, except in 
the vaguest manner, what conditions call for 
reforming: all he can say is that if “they” 
(meaning his own party, which was his father’s 
before him) are elected “they” willdo everything. 
This vagueness is a national characteristic. 

Ask the ordinary moujik, or “man in the 
street” as he is called here, what caused 
the Great War. Nine times out of ten you will 
receive the answer that “Mrs. Wilson wore too 
many orchids.” Such are the political anoma- 
lies of the Republic that the Industrial Work- 
ers of New York City recently elected, by an 
overwhelming majority, a Provincial Gov- 
ernor who has given entire control of the city 
transportatior facilities—which are in a very 

(Continued on page 98) 


VANITY FAIR 


ALFREO CHENEY JOHNSTON 


John Barrymore Returns in “Clair de Lune” 
y 





For the First Time in Several Years, Mr. Barrymore Plays Opposite His Sister, Miss Ethel Barrymore 
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Abram Poole’s Decorative Portraits 


An Impression of Mr. Poole’s Recent Exhibit of his Paintings at the Wildenstein Galleries 


NE of the characteristics of the exhibition 
of Decorative Portraits by Abram Poole 
at the Wildenstein Galleries is a ten- 

dency to linger with the spectator, to cling to 
the imagination, lurk in fantastic corners and 
recur as some haunting leitmotiv long after the 
eyes have ceased scrutinizing them. 

This is probably because there is such sensi- 
tiveness and knowledge of the things beautiful 
in Mr. Poole’s conception of his art. Each of 
his portraits gives the impression of containing 
a variety of moods, of evok- 
ing periods, some of the past, 
some of the present, but al- 
ways with a very refined com- 
prehension of the raison 
détre. In dressing his 
models he transplants them 
into the domain of his imagi- 
nation and expresses an 
epoch, an epoch in perfect 
keeping with the character 
he portrays. 

Having travelled much and 
studied keenly various artists 
and periods in Spain, Italy, 
France and England, his ex- 
pression is influenced accord- 
ing to his moods, and yet 
there is an originality of 
mind which leaves a distinct 
impression of his own per- 
sonality in each of his can- 
vases. 

Albeit his portraits are 
decorative, the likenesses, 
both in form and expression, 
radiate the personality of the 








By CECILE SARTORIS 


sitter to such an extent that you feel as if you 
had stayed with the person for hours, aware 
of her moods and interchanging thoughts. 
Possibly much of this is due to the painting 
of the hands, each of which is different yet, 
exquisite, invariably—the modeling, the colour, 
the listlessness or strength of the hand of the 
worldly woman who knows it is well shaped 
and delicately cared for—the pale hands, eager 
to hold, anticipating life: All these hands, so 
like and unlike, play upon one’s imagination 





BIANCA-MARIA 


A puffed white skirt of 
beautiful silk, pointed 
corsage and shawl of 
vivid stripes, adorn 
Bianca-Maria. The large 
round eyes in the oval 
face look upon the world 
with innocent interest and 
her placidity of thought 
remains undisturbed 


MARGARET WARE 


Margaret Ware does not 
look as if she was sit- 
ting for her portrait but 
rather as if she had 
dropped in for a cup of 
tea. Her directoire hat 
and red coat with large 
fur collar are fashion- 
able, her complexion 
heightened by exercise 


MERCEDES de 
ACOSTA 


The eyes are looking 
into space even beyond 
the fortress. In the set 
determination of her 
features, the knowledge 
of the struggle exists 
and the light in the eyes 
has not had time to 
loosen the tense cords 
of the throat 





and augment the haunting quality of the face. 

The exhibition consisted of seventeen paint- 
ings, fifteen portraits, all women, and two 
decorative panels which resemble brilliant ver- 
dure tapestries with their cascades, perspective 
hills, iridescent foliage and the sprite of the 
waterfalls fleeing whilst aiming his last arrow 
into the playing springs. 

The portraits are so varied that each one de- 
serves a personal analysis, but among them— 
aside from the three paintings reproduced on 
this page—four stand out, 
those of Sylvia Pankhurst, 
the Serbian girl with a tur- 
ban, Miss Voulett Proctor, 
and the deliciously inane 
Mannequin. 

There are other portraits 
besides these and as this is 
the first New York exhibition 
of a group of paintings by 
Mr. Abram Poole, the entire 
collection going on to Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati and Boston, 
it will be most interesting to 
follow his evolution, to see 
what the dominant feature in 
his art will be, whether he 
will be inspired by the past, 
the present, or the future, or 
whether he will continue with 
perfect ease to paint, one day, 
a la maniére de Goya, on an- 
other with his thoughts dwell- 
ing on Manet, or will he skip 
forward still further and 
emulate Matisse, Picasso, 
Gleize? 
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BROWN BROTHERS 
PIERRE LOTI 


The first revolté from Euro- 
pean civilization to seek out 
the South Seas. The land- 
scape of Tahiti conformed 
strangely to his own sen- 
suous, vaguely melancholy 
mind. His impressions of 
the island are set down in 
his Le Mariage de Loti 
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MAURICE GOLDBERG 


FREDERICK O’BRIEN 


Author of “White Shadows in the South Seas”, a 
travel book of the Marquesas, and ‘“‘Mystic Isles of 
the South Seas,” which by the vividness of their 
visual sensations and the swift stride of the narra- 
tion achieve no little of the effect of a romantic novel 








PAUL GAUGUIN 


The French painter who in 
the weariness of middle age 
essayed to put off civiliza- 
tion like a soiled garment and 
to recapture in the Tahitian 
paradise a primitive sanity 
and naked delight in life and 
colour, an adventure related 
in his book “Noa Noa” 


VANITY FAIR 


EUGENE HUTCHINSON 
RUPERT BROOKE 


Many of whose poems were 
written in Tahiti—for exam- 
ple, ‘‘Tiare Tahiti’, that de- 
licious playing with Pla- 
tonic ideas and _ sensuous 
images of the island 


ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON 
In 1888, Stevenson came to 
the South Seas and there 
died. This photograph is 
from a portrait study in clay 
by Dwight Franklin 








ELLIOTT ANO FRY 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
Whercas the other visitors to the South Seas have 
been largely romanticists, Somerset Maugham's 
mind is cynical. Much of the present interest 1m 
Tahiti and the other Pacific Islands is the result 
of his widely read novel, “The Moon and Sixpence 


Voluntary Exiles in the South Seas 


Who, Finding No Comfort in the Wise, Have Sought Out the Paradisal Islands of The South Pacific 
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published two big volumes on Modern 

Democracy and has found time and 
energy left over to denounce the tragic errors 
of British policy in Ireland, to censure the mis- 
takes of Allied policy in Central Europe, and 
to write book reviews for the American press. 
Our admiration for so notable a manifestation 
of the Life Force is only enhanced when we 
consider the enormous handicap under which 
Lord Bryce has labored. He was born in 
1838, the year after Queen Victoria’s accession, 
and thus during the first third of his life he 
was undeniably an Early Victorian. During 
the next thirty years or so, he was obviously a 
Mid-Victorian. And then, in the ordinary 
course of events, he became a Late Victorian. 
That a man should thus defy the triple curse 
and be with us to-day as vigorous in his chal- 
lenges, as impatient of suppressions, and as 
free from complexes as the youngest of us, 
proves—what ? 

Perhaps it proves that it would not be a bad 
thing for present-day controversy to pick up 
the Encyclopedia and read a bit in English 
history between the years 1837 and 1901. 

There are two words, of common occurrence 
in after-dinner discussion, which for sheer de- 
structive effect have, possibly, no rivals in the 
language. One is Unpleasant and the other is 
Mid-Victorian. When your dear old aunt re- 
marks that the Russian writers are unpleasant, 
there is obviously nothing more to be said. 
When your youngest niece observes that Ber- 
nard Shaw is Mid-Victorian, the show stops. 
Both words are final judgments and conversa- 
tion turns to something else. It does happen, 
however, that people are sometimes seized with 
a strong curiosity to check up the definition of 
the utterly familiar and commonplace.  Per- 
haps it is the eternal rebel, alive in the hearts 
of all of us, that is impelled now and then to 
turn to Webster to find out just what is the 
meaning of words like bread, home, father, 
country, and the like. It is not inconceivable 
that some unfortunate person to-day, having 
been properly put in his place by being called 
a Mid-Victorian, may turn to the reference 
book to find out just where in the history of the 
dark ages of humanity that term places him. 

If we subtract 1837, the’ year in which Vic- 
toria became queen, from 1901, the year in 
which she died, we get 64. If we divide 64 
by two, we get 32. If we add 32 to 1837, we 
get the year 1869; the mid-most point of Mid- 
Victoria. Somewhere in the close vicinity of 
that date we must look for the most character- 
istic stigmata of that absurd period in human 
history. 


\" the age of eighty-three, Lord Bryce has 





A Mid-Victorian Masterpiece 


Now on April 12, 1866, very near to the 
middle point of the Mid-Victorian era, 
there was a speech delivered in the House of 
Commons. That speech has been character- 
ed by one historian as ‘‘a masterpiece of 
classical eloquence, freely adorned and illus- 
trated by those rich Vergilian hexameters with 
Which he (the orator) delighted to season his 
parliamentary eloquence’’. That is, of course, 
what we would expect a Mid-Victorian oration 
to be. Ornate and not understandable of the 








By SIMEON STRUNSKY 


masses, rich in references to the tombs of an- 
cient Greece and Rome and utterly indifferent 
to contemporary humanity; unctuous and false. 
Well, it was not quite that. This speech of 
April, 1866, happened to be the summing-up 
in favor of the second Reform Bill; and the 
speaker happened to be a man named Glad- 
stone, of whom a Post-Victorian named H. G. 
Wells has said that he was ‘‘a white-faced, 
black-headed man of incredible energy, with 
eyes like an eagle’s and wrath almost divine”. 

That rather complicates the Mid-Victorian 
definition. This piece of florid declamation, 
under whose Vergilian tropes the fox-hunting 
squires in the House of Commons probably 
went to sleep, within the year brought about 
the enfranchisement of British Labor and 
transferred the balance of political power in 
England from the middle classes to the workers. 

Nine years later, Mr. Gladstone published a 
volume on Homeric Synchronism, and so justi- 
fied the crisp Post-Victorian verdict delivered 
somewhere else by Mr. Wells to the effect that 
Gladstone was the victim of a stunted educa- 
tion. Perhaps. But this should be noted: 
just as in 1867 a Mid-Victorian found it quite 
natural to employ Vergilian hexameters in the 
cause of the rights of Labor, so in 1876 Glad- 
stone succeeded in combining the authorship 
of Homeric criticism with an _ excoriation 
against Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria—of 
which the echoes are still loud in our common 
speech—the practical results of which had 
quite a bit to do with the emancipation of the 
Balkan peoples and the Post-Victorian World 
War of the years 1914-1918. Incidentally, the 
Gladstone combination of a book on Homeric 
Synchronism and a flaying of Turkish misrule 
in 1876, strongly suggests the Bryce combina- 
tion of two heavy volumes on Democracy and a 
denunciation of the wrongs of Ireland, in 1921. 


Mr. Gladstone as the Life Force 


UST one thing more on Gladstone and I 

am through. It was, as we all know, the 
fundamental vice of Mid-Victorianism that it 
not only said “female” where we say “‘woman”, 
and said “limb” where we say “leg”, but that 
it said “compromise” where we say “princi- 
ple”, and said “confer”? where we say ‘“‘chal- 
lenge”, and that in general it said “hush” 
where we rise and speak out in meeting. 
Nevertheless, it happened that in 1886 the 
Mid-Victorian Gladstone so far forgot all the 
traditions and ambiguities of his time as to in- 
sist upon giving Home Rule to Ireland. At 
the age of seventy-seven he went to the mat on 
Ireland and split his party as ruthlessly as 
Post-Victorian Nikolai Lenin has ever split a 
Socialist party in order to get what he thinks 
is right or what he wants. To-day we know, 
of course, that there is no difference between 
what one wants and what is right, between the 
urgings of the Life Force and the good of 
humanity; but Gladstone seems to have had a 
glimpse of the truth. Seven years later he 
forced Home Rule through the House of Com- 
mons. That was not bad for a man of eighty- 
four who said “female” and “limb.” 

The indications are plain that we are in for 
another battue against the Victorians. Mr. 
Lytton Strachey, who had a great deal of fun 
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An Open Season for Grandfathers 


Suggesting that, After All, the Hair Cloth Sofa Was Perfectly Capable of Holding Up a Giant 


with them three years ago, has come back to 
the game. There may be any number of rea- 
sons. But I strongly suspect that all of us in 
this time of normalcy, as we cast up the ac- 
count of the last few years and come to the 
conclusion that we have made rather a mess of 
things, are tempted to take it out of the an- 
cestors of fifty years ago. Our own experi- 
ments in building new worlds having flivvered 
so badly, the inclination is strong to blame it 
on the fathers and grandfathers who left us 
such an incorrigible world to handle. 


The Antimacassars vs. the Movies 


OW, if we must hate some one, there is no 
objection to our taking it out of the Vic- 
torians. But if we are wise, we will confine 
ourselves to generalities. A flat verdict of 
Guilty of Victorianism will probably get by, 
but if we enter into specifications there is likely 
to be trouble. Personally I should not over- 
stress the black walnut of the grandfathers, 
their antimacassars, their evening hymns and 
their sex taboos. For it may happen that some 
belated Victorian will rise to ask which is the 
better record: a frowsy generation which sang 
hymns, which said ‘‘female” and “limb”, but 
which nevertheless managed to stand science 
and economics and religion and Europe on 
their heads; or an open-air, short-skirted, free- 
spoken generation which has to its credit the 
movies, Pollyanna and the World War. 

The one thing above all others we must not, 
in prudence, emphasize is the Life Force. 
When it comes to zest and gusto and that sort 
of thing, we shall have a rather difficult time 
against the Victorian roughnecks—the hard 
drinkers, hard quarrelers, hard writers and 
hard thinkers, from Dickens down to James 
Bryce. If I were a contemporary successful 
novelist, and with the aid of a summer in 
Maine and a winter in California, succeeded 
in turning out my hundred thousand words 
every other year, I should think twice before 
laughing at the Victorians, who handled half 
a million words at a clip. If I were a young 
champion of progress battling against the 
forces of superstition, with a little bit taken 
from Freud, and a little bit taken from 
Nietzsche, and a little bit taken from Dos- 
toievsky, I should be rather careful how I dis- 
missed Darwin and Huxley and Herbert Spen- 
cer and, incidentally, Karl Marx, who founded 
the First Internationale at London in 1864, 
which year is almost the very middest of Mid- 
Victorian. 

As a whole, if I did yield to the temptation 
of casting adjectives at Grandfather, I should 
be careful to speak of the hateful Mid-Vic- 
torians, or the vicious Mid-Victorians, or the 
tough-hearted Mid-Victorians; but the last 
thing in the world I should think of saying 
would be the little, or the tame, or the cramped 
Mid-Victorians. For they had girth and lungs. 

There is a story about a Mid-Victorian mili- 
tary commander of whom his opponents com- 
plained that he was given to drink. The head 
of State before whom the complaint was laid 
(himself a typical Mid-Victorian) is said to 
have inquired what brand of liquor the offend- 
ing General used, as he wislied to send a barrel 
of the same to his other generals. 
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COMMITTING GASTRONOMY 


The Diner-a-deux has a certain réclame, as the 
great French author, M. Wanamaker, says, but is 
it really always such a joy as it is claimed? 
Immediately north of this paragraph we see the 
Dibley Pooles, wedded now, these five years, and 
always to each other! Dibley has long since 
ceased to conceal the fact that he is, by nature, 
a noisy eater, a talent which Mrs. Dib mitigates 


by preserving absolute silence. Is it any wonder | 


that the salt hath lost its savour and that even 
the handsome serving men feel depressed? 
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Not Unalloyed 


Insidious Questions Regarding Pleasures 


Sketches by FISH 
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OFF WITH THE OLD, ON WITH THE NEW 


A flirtation has always an element of excitement 
about it, especially when another admirer is in 
the offing. This is the situation portrayed below 
where we see little Belinda at the receiving end 
of a distinctly personal address delivered by 
Affluent Alfred which is distinctly overheard by 
Precious Percy. And yet, somehow, Belinda’s 
enjoyment of the plot is clouded by the knowl- 
edge that at that very moment Percy is appar- 
ently so absorbed by a strange blonde that he 
fails to realize that he is in the discard 
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THE INSISTENT SINGER 


Music hath charms, we know, but it is 
a moot question whether the greatest 
appreciation of them is not confined 
to the stage-side of the performance. 
Madame Ziska, who is just about to 
grab her third encore, is having the 
time of her life. This can hardly be 
said of her audience, some of whom 
may be observed walking out on her. 
“My next selection”, says Madame Z, 
“will be ‘Fly, little letter!’” To 
which Harold Wimpers rejoins audi- 
bly—“Fly little letter—very fly” 
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A SQUEEZE PLAY 


Nothing in the world adds so to the joy of motor-cycling as the knowl- 
edge that every moment may be one’s last. This is the complex which 
prompts Ethel to grasp her lightning-conductor firmly about the sam- 
brown. This naturally makes the machine that much harder to steer, 
but Ethel is comforted by the fact that she, at least, will die happy 


THE POOR FISH 


If you will look in the water just below this essay, you will see one 
of the real tragedies of the deep—unfortunate Ursula, who took Reggie 
at his word when he said that he liked girls who really bathed. 
“Splash!” cried Ursula, dashing into the waves, whence she emerged, 
completely out of curl, only to observe faithless Reginald high and 
dry between her two most hated rivals—Mesdames Scylla and 
Charybdis. In vain does little Ursula cry, ‘Come on in! The water’s 
great!”” Reggie heeds her not, and the mournful mermaid realizes that 
as far as he is concerned she may just as well go down for the third time 
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The Lovers of Golconda 


An International Episode in Which the Ancien Régime Mingles with the Suddenly Solvent 


N the circular sitting room of Snitterfield House, 

London, where once the famous Lady “Si” delighted 
Carolean beaux with her witty, indiscreet and outra- 
geous observations, a scene the reverse of ancien régime 
is taking place. 

Under a Verrio ceiling, depicting “Queen Catharine 
Attended by The Virtues”, innumerable crystal lights 
shed their soft lustre on a variety of objects, two of 
them of striking interest. One is a Boule table heaped 
with jewels—a tiara, chains of diamonds, glorious 
sapphires and quite two yards and a half of Oriental 
pearls. There is an emerald necklace such as the Grand 
Turk might have worn as a ceinture, and, beside it, a 
pyramid of slender, rainbow-gemmed bracelets that 
might have rippled up the white arm of some Trojan 
Helen like a thirty-six-button glove. 

The other object of interest in the sitting room is 
Miss Roberta Telford. Miss Telford, pink, white, in- 
credibly ingénue, is the only child, sole heiress and 
unique apple-of-the-eye of that American Haroun el 
Raschid in wheat, “Old Tel.” His fortune is only a 
little less than the German indemnity. We encounter 
her about to unfold her obvious graces for the first time 
in the tempting glamour of Mayfair. She wears an 
evening frock of smiting simplicity and subtly impli- 
cated costliness and is the centre of a décolleté group 
consisting of her mother (whose exuberance far outstrips 
her early advantages), her Aunt Eleanor and Mrs. Hope- 
Withers, an English lady, officially deputized to show 
newcomers their way about London society. 

As the curtain rises Roberta is seen slowly revolving, 
her arms outstretched, her head persistently profile. 
Round and round she turns like a prize doll at a charity 
bazaar. 


RS. TELFORD (blandly ecstatic): Per- 
M fect! Simply perfect! For once Callot 
has out Calloted Callot! 

AunT ELEANOR (violently) : 
tractive. So fresh! So pure! 

Mrs. Hope-WITHERS (languidly): Charm- 
ing . rrrhilly! One would hardly think 
she was an American! 

Mrs. TELForD: And what a great improve- 
ment! raising that tulle just a little in 
front! That was Philoméne’s suggestion. 
“Oon jun fee,” she said. 

RosperTA: Oh! Mother, please! Haven't 
the poor French suffered enough in the past 
seven years without your doing those dreadful 
things to their language? (She suddenly stops 
revolving, struck by a fancied flaw in her ap- 
pearance as reflected by one of the long mirror 
panels between the windows.) It’s too long!!! 

Mrs. TeEeLForpD: Too long? Nonsense! 
How could it be any shorter and still be a 

AUNT ELEANOR (brightly resourceful): I’ve 
seen them shorter. 

Mrs. Hope-WITHERS: 


Awfully at- 


b 





At the Gaiety, per- 


haps, yes. But for a young girl just being pre- 
sented to a conservative circle . and who 
may want to go to Court . it is abso- 





lutely. 

Mrs. TeLForD: That’s what Philoméne 
said. A débutante to be really a bud must 
keep her petals folded mostly about her, 
mustn’t flaunt ’em, that is, like an American 
Beauty three days old. Pretty thought—if I 
knew what it meant! 

(Roberta no longer listens. She has gone 
over to the jewel table and is trying the effect 
of one piece after another against her bright 
hair, her round, young throat.) 

Mrs. Hope-WITHERS (with a shade of ,an- 
noyance): Who is this Philoméene? . . . this 
paragon? No one I got for you, is it? 

Mrs. TELForD (easily): Philoméne, my 
dear, the most perfect lady’s maid that was 
ever sent straight from heaven with a curling 


By NIB 


iron in one hand and a cambric needle in the 
other. Philoméne came to me through the 
Marquis de Terre-Noble. (A triumphant pause. 
Mrs. Hope-Withers maintains silence.) Yes, 
quite a new friend. He brought letters from 
the Comtesse de Seule-Marguery (triumphant 
pause number two. Still no comment). A 
most fascinating creature. We met her at Biar- 
ritz. She had been on the stage, I think. 

Mrs. Hope-WitHers: Ah! 

(She manages, by her tone, to put Biarritz 
at a disadvantage.) 

Mrs. TELForRD: Yes, I was fortunate. It 
was the Marquis who managed to get her for 
us—this maid, I mean. He probably told her 
I’d pay her more than the Queen of Spain did. 
She’s never lived with anyone but royalty, so— 

Mrs. Hope-WItTHERS (sweetly): So she 
needed a complete change? 

Mrs. TELFORD (untouched): 
And a sort of abbess manner. 
into retreat to have her do my hair! 
you saw her references! 

(Roberta has come back from the Boule 
table. She wears the tiara; diamonds stream 
from her in all directions.) 

ROBERTA: I’m going to wear my tiara and 
all my diamonds. I love my tiara. Isn’t it a 
dream? Just like a wonderful, beautiful icicle. 

Mrs. Hope-WItTHERS (dryly): Rather too 
wonderful I’m afraid. This is only a small 
private dance to-night; very smart of course, 
but still, it isn’t like an important big affair 
with— 

Mrs. TELForD (excitedly): But all sorts of 
important big people will be there, won’t they? 
Titles! Two dooks! You said two, didn’t 
you? And this is Roberta’s first appearance. 

Mrs. Hope-WITHERS: For that reason— 

AunT ELEANOR (sentimentally) : Sapphires 
are attractive. So blue! 

Mrs. Hopre-WITHERS: I would suggest a 
string of very small pearls. (Hopelessly), But 
I don’t suppose you’ve got such a thing. 

ROBERTA (innocently as though having been 
misunderstood): But I’m going to wear 
my dia— 

Mrs. TELForD (scornfully): Pearls! Break- 
fast stones! Wear ’em in bed! I’m with Ro- 
berta. I’m for diamonds. Why, that was the 
finest tiara in New York. It once belonged to 
a Czarina, or something. Tel gave it to the 
child when she was six. Tel was always crazy 
about jewels for her from the first. I never 
could even get him to buy a paper of plain 
gold safety pins. No, they must be set. 

Mrs. Hope-WIitTHERS: Extraordinary man! 
Kept his daughter wrapped in cotton wool, so 
far as I can see, yet all the time showered her 
with jewels fit for nobody but a Circassian 
sultana. But believe me, she’s too young to 
wear them here in London. It isn’t done. 

Mrs. TELForD: That’s probably because 
no one’s got anything like them. Well (dan- 
gerously), all I’ve got to say is that if Roberta 
in that tiara doesn’t fetch them to-night—I’m 
ready to go right back home on the Aquitania 
next Saturday. 

(The deadlock at this point is diverted by 
Figgins, the butler, announcing a visitor.) 

Ficcins: The Marquis de Terre-Noble. 

(The Marquis, dark, slender, elegant, very 


Such taste! 
It’s like going 
And if 


entr’ acte ? 


much the polished diplomat, comes in carrying 
an important-looking dispatch case which he 
carefully places on a side table, then greets the 
ladies effusively.) 

THE Marquis: Bon soir, Mesdames. Me 
voila, like a barrister out of Bleak House 
arriving with my little black bag all ready to 
draw up your wills! Ah, Madame (Tragi- 
cally, to Mrs. Telford), I am desolated that | 
cannot immediately accompany you to the 
opera to-night. But a sudden summons from 
Monsieur Cambon calls me to the Embassy. I 
am on my way there now. I was even obliged 
to bring my papers with me. (Confidentially) 
A secret treaty. 


May I join you during the 
I have only a moment now in 
which to lay my regrets at your feet and then— 

Mrs. TELFoRD (inspired): But hold on! 
While you are here you must decide something 
for us. We can’t make up our minds what 
jewels this child shall wear to the dance at 
Lord Tubb’s to-night. We’re going on there 
after Manon, and 

RosBertTA (plaintive surprise) : 
ing to wear my 

Mrs. TELForRD: Wait. Don’t say a word 
yet. Let us see what the Marquis would 
choose. There they are. 

(She waves a careless hand. The Marquis 
crosses to the Boule table and surveys its dis- 
play with frank admiration.) 

THE Marquis: Tiens, tiens, tiens, tiens! 
(He looks from the jewels to the bediamonded 
Roberta and from Roberta back to the jewels.) 
What sapphires, mon Dieu! (Murmur of “Aw- 
fully attractive” from Aunt Eleanor, ignored 
as usual.) ‘‘Eyes like sapphires set in snow.” 
One of your own poets, n’est-ce-pas, Madame. 
But no. Snow evokes winter—and Mademoi- 
selle is spring. Emeralds? Magnificent—but 
a neurasthenic stone. Ah! (He takes up the 
string of pearls and holds them out to Roberta 
with a great air of homage.) ‘These are the 
gems. No other jewel, though it be from the 
Sophy’s turban, is worthy of a place in the 
rosette of her little shoe. 

(He looks around for approval; but the 
backing is feeble.) 

Mrs. Hope-WITHERS: (with a thin smile) : 
That was my feeling . differently ex- 
pressed. 

Mrs. TELForD (rather at a loss): Very 
pretty, indeed, Marquis but . but we'd 
rather thought of diamonds. Don’t you think 
the child looks about right in that tiara—and 
the rest? 

THE Marquis (with fire): Ah, Madame, I 
beg of you, do not ask me to look upon the so 
troubling vision of Mademoiselle and give a 
sane opinion. It is not possible. But, I say 
(Clutches his brow as though struck by ge- 
nius), what would you think of allowing your 
new femme de chambre to decide? Youve 
found reason to trust her judgment, I believe. 

Mrs. TELForD (springing to her feet): 
Philoméne! The very thing! (Rings.) Why 
didn’t we think of it before! 

RoBerta (dropping into a chair and spread- 
ing out her skirts): 1 am going to wear my 
diamonds. Philoméne thinks they’re lovely. 
You'll see. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Hubert Stowitts—An American Dancer oe 
AY Californian of Talent Who is Now One of the Principals of the Pav 
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VLASTA MASLOVA 
AND 


EDMUND MAKOLIF 
Now dancing in “It’s Up 
To You”, as Harlequin 
and Columbine, who 
since the days of the 
commedia dell’ arte have 
been the best loved fig- 
ures in pantomime 


NIKOLAS MURAY 
MURIEL STUART 
Pupil and protégée of Mme. Pavlowa, is typically Wat- 
teauesque in a moment from “Amarilla”, one of the most 
delightful numbers in the Russian dancer’s repertoire 








CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


ALEXANDER 
OUKRAINSKY 


in “Manon”, one of the 
ballets which he and Pavley 
have conceived and which 
have contributed so largely 
to the success of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company 


VANITY FAIR 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 





CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


RUTH PAGE 
In “Les Precieux Ridicules”, with music by Serge Pro- 
kofief. Miss Page is premiére danseuse of the 


Adolph Bolm Ballet Intime, which is now on tour 


Columbine Pirouettes Still Between Modern Marquises 
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How to Listen to Music 
Hints Which Will Enable Even a Débutante to Disapprove of All Composers Since Beethoven 





THE CZECH VICTORY MEDAL 


A model by Emile Antoine Bourdelle, the 
French artist, for the Victory Medal of 
Czecho-Slovakia. The inscriptions on the 
medal are translated ‘For Freedom” and 
“Free Nation, awaken—be on your guard” 


what is really much more important—in 

order to give the appearance of listening to 
music intelligently, it is necessary for the 
novice to master thoroughly two fundamental 
facts. 

The first, and most important of these, is 
that the letter “‘w” in Russian is pronounced 
like “v”; the second, that Rachmaninoff has a 
daughter at Vassar. 

Not very difficult, surely—but it is remark- 
able how much enjoyment one can get out of 
music by the simple use of these two formulas. 
With a little practise in their use, the veriest 
tyro can bewilder her escort even though she 
be herself so musically uninformed as to think 
that the celeste is only used in connection with 
Aida, or that a minor triad is perhaps a young 
wood nymph. 

One other important fundamental is that 
enthusiasm should never be expressed for any 
music written after 1870; by a careful observ- 
ance of this rule one will constantly experience 
that delightful satisfaction which comes with 
finding one’s opinions shared by the music 
critics in the daily press. 


|: order to listen to music intelligently—or 


At the Symphony Concert 


T= first thing to do on arriving at a sym- 
phony concert is to express the wish that 
the orchestra will play Beethoven's Fifth. If 
your companion then says “Fifth what?” you 
are safe with him for the rest of the evening; 
no metal can touch you. If, however, he says 
“So do I”—this is a danger signal and he may 
Tequire careful handling. 

The next step is a glance at the program. 
If your escort is quite good looking and worth 
cultivating, the obvious remark is “Oh dear— 
hot a very interesting program, to-night. But 
George—look at what they are playing next 
Thursday! My, I wish——”. If George 


shies at this, it can be tried again later—say 
during an “appassionato” passage for the 
Violins and cellos. 

_As soon as the music starts, all your atten- 
tion should be directed toward discovering 
someone who is making a noise—whispering 


By DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


or coughing; having once located such a crea- 
ture, you should immediately ‘“sh-sh” him. 
Should he continue the offence, a severe frown 
must accompany the next “‘sh-sh”, a lorgnette 
—if available—adding great effectiveness to 
the rebuke. This will win you the gratitude 
of your neighborsand serve to establish your posi- 
tion socially, as well as musically—for perfect 
‘sh-shers” do not come from the lower classes. 

At the conclusion of the first number the 
proper remark is “hmmm’’, accompanied by a 
slow shake of the head. After this you may 
use any one of a number of remarks, as for 
example, “Well, I suppose Mendelssohn ap- 
peals to a great many people”, or “That was 
meaningless enough to have been written by a 
Russian”. This latter is to be preferred, for it 
leads your companion to say, ‘But don’t you 
like TschaikKOWsky?”, pronouncing the sec- 
ond syllable as if the composer were a female 
bull. You can then reply, ‘Why, yes, Tschai- 
KOFFsky did write some rather good music— 
although it’s all neurotic and obviously Teu- 
tonic”. Don’t fail to stress the ‘‘v”. 

The next number on the program will prob- 
ably be the soloist—say, a coloratura soprano. 
Your first remark should be that you don’t 
really care for the human voice—the reason 
being, of course, that symphonic music, ABSO- 
LUTE music, has spoiled you for things like 
vocal gymnastics. This leads your bewildered 
friend to ask you what sort of soloist you prefer. 

Ans.—Why, a piano concerto, of course. 

Ques.—And who is your favorite pianist ? 

Ans.—Rachmaninoff. 

And then, before the boy has time to breathe 
—SHOOT! “Did you know that he has a 
daughter at Vassar?” 

Although not necessary, it might be well to 
finish off the poor fellow at the end of the con- 
cert with one or two well placed depth bombs. 
My own particular favorite for this is the fol- 
lowing, accompanied by a low sigh: ‘After 
all—Beethoven IS Beethoven”. 


At the Piano or Violin Recital 


HE same procedure is recommended for the 

piano or violin recital, with the possible 
addition of certain phrases such as ‘““Yes—of 
course, she has technique—but, my dear, so has 
an electric piano.” This remark gives you a 
splendid opportunity for sarcasm at the expense 
of Mr. Duo-Art and other manufacturers of 
mere mechanical perfection; the word “soul” — 
pronounced with deep feeling, as when re- 
peating a fish order to a stupid waiter—may 
be introduced effectively several times. 

The program at these recitals is likely to be 
more complex than that at a symphony con- 
cert. This is a distinct advantage, for it gives 
you a splendid opportunity to catch some 
wretch applauding before the music is really 
finished. Nothing’is quite comparable to the 
satisfaction of smiling knowingly at your 
neighbors when this faux pas is committed, 
unless it be the joy of being the first to ap- 
plaud at the real conclusion. This latter 
course, however, is fraught with danger for 
the beginner; the chances for errors in judg- 
ment are many, and the only sure way to avoid 
anachronistic applause is to play the safe game 
and refrain altogether from any expression of 








THE OBVERSE OF THE MEDAL 


One of the reasons for showing the medal 
is that it shows the application of M. 
Bourdelle’s theory that both coins and 
medals should have greater depth than is 
ordinarily given them 


approval—a procedure which is heartily recom- 
mended for the musically ignorant, it being also 
the practise among the majority of the critics. 


At the Opera 


HE opera differs from the symphony con- 

cert, or piano recital, in the same way that 
the army drill command of “At Ease!” differs 
from ‘‘Rest!” When one of these orders (I 
never could remember which) is given to a 
battalion in formation, it signifies that talking 
is permitted; opera, of course, corresponds to 
that command. 

Before the invention of the phonograph it 
was often necessary for the opera goer to pay 
some attention to the performance—at least 
while certain favorite arias were being sung; 
this handicap to the enjoyment of opera has 
now fortunately been overcome and one can 
devote one’s entire attention to other more im- 
portant things, safe in one’s knowledge that 
one has Galli-Curci at home on the Vic. 

In order really to get the most out of an 
opera a great deal of study and preparation is 
required in advance; I have not space at this 
time to cover these preliminaries thoroughly, 
but would recommend to the earnest student 
such supplemental information as can be ob- 
tained from Lady Duff-Gordon, or Messrs. 
Tiffany, Técla and Pinaud. 

Upon entering one’s box the true opera lover 
at once assumes a musical attitude; this should 
be practised at home, by my lady, before a 
mirror until she is absolutely sure that the 
shoulders and back can be seen from any part 
of the house. Then, with the aid of a pair of 
strong opera glasses, she may proceed to scru- 
tinize carefully the occupants of the boxes— 
noting carefully any irregular features. Tech- 
nical phraseology, useful in this connection, 
includes “unearthly creature”, “stray leopard” 
or, simply, ‘“‘that person”. 

Your two magical formulas—the Russian 
“ww”? and the sad story about Rachmaninoff’s 
daughter—may, of course, be held in reserve— 
but the chances are that you will be unable to 
use them, for, during an evening at the opera, 
there will probably be no mention of music. 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


JOHN DRINKWATER 


Because he is the son of A. E. Drink- 
water, the celebrated actor of Kingsway 
Theatre, London; because as producer of 
the Birmingham Repertory Theatre he 
has demonstrated that a repertory theatre 
is still a possible venture both dramati- 
cally and financially; because as a poet, 
though at times over tranquillized and 
didactic, he represents what is best in 
the Georgian group; and finally, because 
his play “Mary Stuart”, as interpreted 
by Clare Eames, is remarkable for re- 
strained passion and rounded beauty 





LADY GREGORY 


Because it was her early collec- 
tion of Irish myths and heroic 
tales that provided the young 
Yeats with material for his nar- 
rative poems and dramas; be- 
cause, as a dramatist and collec- 
tor of folk lore, she has been 
throughout its history one of the 
leaders of the Celtic Renascence; 
and finally, because she has just 
published “The Dragon,” a won- 
der play in her best manner 


ROCKWELL KENT 


Because he is one of the 
youngest Americans ever to 
hang a painting in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum; because 
he spent nine months in 
Alaska with only his eight- 
year-old son and a guide, a 
venture set forth in his diary 
“Wilderness”; and finally, 
because in both his paint- 
ings and woodcuts he com- 
bines stark strength with a 
mystic imagination 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


Because he is the most pop- 
ular comedian in the world; 
because he is a polo player 
of merit; and finally, be- 
cause in “The Kid” he has 
produced a picture which in 
satiric intent and _ under- 
standing of human motives 
surpasses the combined ef- 
forts of the most advertised 
directors in America 





SINCLAIR LEWIS 


Because he has added a new word to the 
spoken language, Main Street now being 
the accepted term for the American hin- 
terland; because after a number of in- 
consequential stories and several trivial 
novels, he wrote ‘Main Street” which as 
a study of the American small town 
leaves no word unsaid; because he is one 
of the people to whom Mr. Cabell’s 
“Figures of Earth” is dedicated; and 
finally, because we may expect his own 
dramatization of “Main Street” on the 
New York stage next year 
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Some Observations, Philosophical and Otherwise, on the Dance 


By ANDRE MAUROIS—Translated by JULIAN STREET 


morning I received from London two 
new fox-trots for my gramaphone.” 

Ever since the armistice had sent the Scotch 
regiment to the coast of Normandy, Lieutenant 
Dundas, aide-de-camp to General Bramble, 
had been giving dancing lessons to the staff- 
officers, even those with the most gold on their 
red caps. 

The interpreter, Aurelle, emerged from his 
unfolded London ‘Times.” 

“Everything is going badly,” he said. ‘The 
Germans are pulling themselves together; you 
are demobilizing; the Americans are sailing 
away; We are going to be left, the Italians 
and ourselves, in a chaotic Europe which . 

“Aurelle,’” said Colonel Parker, “take off 
your coat and come and learn the one-step. 
That’s better than sitting there worrying all 
evening.” 

“You know, Colonel, that I don’t dance.” 

“That'll never do,” said Parker. *A man 
who doesn’t dance is an enemy of society. The 
dancer and the bridge-player, being unable to 
live without partners, are of necessity sociable. 
But you—all you want is a book. You are a 
bad citizen.” 

The doctor, emptying his glass of brandy at 
one gulp, removed his coat and joined the 
colonel in his effort to convert the young 
Frenchman. 

“A distinguished Irish naturalist, James 
Stephens,” he said, ‘‘has observed that the love 
of dancing varies according to purity of heart. 
Children, lambs and dogs delight to dance. 
Policemen, notaries and fish dance very little 
because they are hard-hearted. Angle-worms 
and members of Parliament—who aside from 
their remarkable general culture have many 
points in common—dance rarely because they 
are already so jammed together. Frogs and 
young mountains, at least if one believes the 
scriptures: 24 

“Doctor,” interrupted the general, “I put 
you in charge of the gramaphone. Maximum 
speed, please.” 


ironing said General Bramble, ‘this 








Dancing as a Sport 


Sane orderlies pushed the table into a corner, 
and the aide-de-camp, enfolding his gen- 
eral in a close embrace, promenaded him with 
respect, but in rhythm, around the room. 
“One, two—one, two. It’s a simple walk, 
sir, but sliding. Your feet mustn’t touch the 
ground.” 

“Eh?” said the general. 

“It’s the rule. Now twinkle.” 

“Twinkle? What’s that?” 

“A sort of hesitation, sir. You advance the 
left foot, then bring it back abruptly beside 
the right and start over again with the right 
“ea Left, back, and quickly right. Perfect, 
sir! 

The general, always precise, asked how 
Many steps he must count before twinkling 
again. The pink young ephebus explained 
that it didn’t matter. You changed steps when 
you felt like it. 

“But,” said General Bramble, “how can my 
partner know when I am going to twinkle?” 

“Ah” said the aide-de-camp, “you must hold 
your partner so closely that she can readily 





RITA SACCHETTO 


Prima Ballerina of the Central Theatre in 

Amsterdam, and a former success at the Met- 

ropolitan Opera House, who is to return to 
New York next season 


sense the very faintest movement of your body.” 

“Hough!” grunted the general; and after a 
moment’s thought he added: ‘We might get 
up some balls here?” 

From the depths of the armchair came 
Aurelle’s enthusiastic approval. 

‘“T have never been able to understand,” said 
he, “what pleasure men find in dancing to- 
gether. Dancing is a sentimental pantomime 
—a sort of language of the body which permits 
the expression of an understanding that souls 
dare not avow. What was it for the primi- 
tives? Nothing but a barbaric form of love.” 

“What a French idea!” put in Colonel 
Parker. ‘I should say, rather, that love is a 
barbaric form of dancing. Love is animal 
dancing is human. It’s more than an art. It’s 
a sport.” 

“Ves,”’ returned Aurelle, “since the British 
nation judges worthy of the name of sport all 
exercise which is at once useless, fatiguing and 
dangerous, I willingly admit that dancing 
answers this definition at every point. And it 
is no less true that the savages 4 

‘“Aurelle, my boy, don’t talk to me about 
savages,” said Parker. ‘“You’ve never been 
out of your Europe. Now I have lived among 
native Australians and Malays. Their dances 








were not sentimental pantomimes, as you say, 
but warlike exercises for their young soldiers— 
taking the place of Swedish gymnastics and 
bayonet practice. Besides, it is only a short 
time since these attitudes of embrace have been 
adopted in our own countries. Your minuets 
and pavanes are respecters of persons; and the 
ancients had people to dance for them, but not 
with them. Dancing was beneath their 
dignity.” 

‘That’s easy to understand,” said the doctor. 
“What did they want with dancing? The 
simplicity of their customs made such artifi- 
cial devices for personal contact quite unneces- 
sary. Only the severity of our Victorianism 
makes their rhythmic embraces so attractive. 
Puritan America willingly waggles her hips, 
and . 

‘*Doctor,” said the general, “‘play the other 
side of the record, please. Set it at 24. It’s 
a jazz.” 





Jazz as a Substitute for War 


HAT worries me,’ commenced. Aurelle, 


deep in his paper again, “is that our 
great oracles take the theory of nationalities so 
seriously. As a matter of fact those things are 
elastic and adjustable, but in the case of the 
Jugo-Slavs zs 

At this moment, started by the doctor, the 
gramaphone emitted such a frightful racket 
that the interpreter let his newspaper fall. 

“Good God!” he cried. “Have you broken 
it, Doctor?” 

‘Broken it?’’ repeated the doctor, surprised. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that this concert 
of smashing pots and pans and alarm sirens 
could have been intentionally combined by a 
human brain?” 

“You don’t know what you’re talking 
about,” the doctor replied. ‘The negro music 
is admirable. The blacks are more artistic 
than we are. They alone can still experience 
the sacred delirium that put the first singers 
in the class with the gods.” But his voice 
was drowned by the sinister racket of the jazz, 
reminiscent of a barrage of 420’s during a 
storm. 

“Jazz?” bellowed the general to his aide-de- 
camp, “bostoning’ majestically the while. 
‘Jazz? Just what is jazz, Dundas?” 

“Anything you like, sir,” shouted back the 
pink ephebus—‘“‘you have only to follow the 
music.” 

“Hough!” grunted the astonished general. 

“Doctor,” said Aurelle, gravely, “we are 
perhaps participating in the last days of a 
civilization which, with all its faults, was at 
times rather nice. Don’t you really think that, 
under the circumstances, there might be some- 
thing better to do than to tango awkwardly to 
the din of an atrocious bamboula ?” 

“My boy,” said the doctor, “what would 
you do if someone stuck a pin in your leg? 
Well, war and peace have driven more than 
one spike into the hide of humanity; and so, 
even while she howls with pain, she shimmies. 
It’s a perfectly natural reflex. As a matter of 
fact they had a fox-trot epidemic just like this 
after the Black Plague of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. Only at that time they called it St. 
Vitus’ dance.” 
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After Forty at Sport’s Peak 


Many Stars Beyond the Normal Athletic Prime Have Served Youth with the Juice of the Raspberry 


ing dodo at the ripe old age of 38 or 42 

still hanging on, but in the main their 
plaintive cries for recognition are drowned by 
the clamour of the public as it thunders again 
that “Youth must be served.” 

The general impression seems to be that any 
man beyond forty who is still a part of the 
competitive menu in sport is to be congrat- 
ulated, of course, for sticking around, but that 
he isn’t to be taken too seriously. But when 
you carve your way a few feet into the succu- 
lent statistics you suddenly begin to discover 
that the old boys are doing quite a bit more 
than merely making threatening gestures. 
There are not as many of them as there are of 
the younger men, but proportionately they have 
about as many representatives at the top as the 
younger generation. In the last year or so, 
they have been serving youth frequently, but 
serving it with the acid juice of the raspberry, 
flavored at times with the stinging aroma of 
crushed quince. 


H and there you hear of some dodder- 


Some of the Shocks 


HERE is a tendency among many men 

passing forty to believe their championship 
days are over when it comes to strenuous com- 
petition. But we are able to offer some slight 
proof to the contrary. When Stanislaus 
Zbyszko, the Human Consonant, was matched 
some time ago with young Joseph Stecher, the 
Nebraska Marvel, in a wrestling classic there 
was merry laughter from all sides. 

Zbyszko, with a dome of thought almost as 
bald as an onion, was forty-six. And Stecher, 
lithe, active and youthful looking, was under 
thirty. Zbyszko had been thrown by Frank 
Gotch fourteen years ago and was supposed 
even then to be easing off a trifle. ‘Wrest- 
ling”, they said, “is a tough game. The stam- 
ina and endurance of youth are big factors. 
The Pole’s only chance is to win in a hurry. 
If Stecher can stick for thirty minutes it will 
be a mop-up”. 

In the meanwhile we ran into Nat Pendle- 
ton, Olympic wrestling champion, who had 
been training with Zbyszko. “Has the old 
fellow a chance?” we asked. “I don’t see how 
he can lose,” replied Pendleton. ‘He’s the 
strongest man I ever saw and quick as a flash.” 

“But he’s around forty-six,” we said. 

“I don’t care if he’s sixty-six,” Pendleton 
replied. “He can wrestle a week without tak- 
ing an extra breath.” 

You may or may not recall the result. They 
battled for over two hours and when the final 
showdown came it was young Stecher who gave 
Way to advanced years and was tossed for a 
field goal to the deep astonishment of the as- 
sembled populace. The big crowd present had 
rooted for the younger man all the way, but 
when the veteran finally achieved his triumph 
he was given what is technically known as an 
ovation. 

For a man at forty-six to step out and defeat 
one of the greatest stars of all time at a game 
a8 rough and wearing as wrestling is proof 
enough that the old boys are not to be pooh- 
Poohed forever. 

The last British Open Golf Championship 
was figured to be a battle between George 


By GRANTLAND RICE 





NORMAN BROOKES 


The Australian tennis star, who, at 43, play- 
ing with Patterson, was able to win the 
world’s championship at doubles 


Duncan and Abe Mitchell, both well under 
forty. “Vardon, Braid and Taylor, the Old 
Triumvirate, are through,” every one said. “At 





TED RAY 
At the age of 44, Ray is still one of the lead- 
ing favorites for the next British Open Golf 
Championship 


fifty and fifty-one they are too old to win.” 

Vardon, Braid and Taylor were not close to 
the running. But the man who hung on grimly 
and gave Duncan his hardest battle was Sandy 
Herd, older than Vardon, Braid or Taylor. 
Herd was 52, but he was still young enough 
to come within an eyelash of winning. 

Later on Ted Ray, 43, and Harry Vardon, 
51, came to the United States. As they were 
booked for an extended tour before the cham- 
pionship started, many golf experts seemed to 
figure they would be worn down at that age 
and in no condition to meet such young huskies 
as Walter Hagen and others. But when the 
final returns were in, Ray had finished first 
and Vardon was in a tie for second place. 
Here, in two of the greatest golf championships 
of the year—and make no mistake about the 
gruelling physical and mental strains of four 
days of medal play golf, we have two men over 
fifty finishing as high as second place and one 
at forty-three winding up on top. And after 
this championship Ray and Vardon started in 
the next day to play thirty-six holes matches 
for a stretch of two months, traveling thou- 
sands of miles as they took their night’s rest 
in Pullmans. 

This slogging hike was one of the greatest 
physical tests of the year, a robust undertaking 
for a man of twenty-five, but the two old boys 
finished in great shape. Ted Ray is now, at 
the age of 44, one of the leading favorites for 
the next British Open which takes place late in 
June at St. Andrews, Scotland. And it is pos- 
sible that one of the older veterans may yet step 
forward with another Sandy Herd surprise. 
This winter we had the rare spectacle of a man 
at 60 turning in a 68 over a standard course. 
This man was Walter J. Travis, still a rugged 
opponent to overthrow. 

John Ball, Jr., and H. H. Hilton were win- 
ning championships thirty or more years ago, 
and yet they are still around the top. Ball won 
the amateur championship of Great Britain in 
1888. When he went out for his eighth title 
in 1912 there were many hidden smiles. But, 
twenty-four years after he had won his first 
sprig of olive, he was still too strong for the 
younger generation, who were outclassed by his 
superb display. 





Brookes at Tennis 


ENNIS is certainly-no bland and restful 

occupation, even for a kid. Sixteen years 
ago Norman Brookes was taking part in Davis 
Cup matches as one of Australia’s leading 
stars. And he was no kid sixteen years ago, 
being then twenty-eight years old. 

At the age of thirty-seven he returned to 
America with Tony Wilding, for the exclusive 
purpose of taking back the leading tennis 
trophy. Brookes and Wilding were opposed 
by two such dashing youngsters as Maurice 
McLoughlin and Richard Norris Williams, 
but the veterans carried out a successful in- 
vasion. 

Then war came, bringing death to Wilding 
on the battlefield and active service for 
Brookes. He served four years with the British 
forces, having been twice torpedoed and left 
floundering at sea in the course of the war. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Sketches by 
ETHEL PLUMMER 


MAIN STREET 


Now that our smart art circles have be- 
taken themselves to their summer haunts, 
some of the out-lying districts are getting 
the thrill of their staid old lives. For in- 
stance, just above we see the totally unex- 
pected meeting of Deacon and Mrs. Chubb 
of Litchfield with little Pansy McGee, the 
danseuse, late of Greenwich Village. The 
Deacon, having gone barefoot a large part 
of his early life, is naturally very much 
disturbed at Pansy’s double-exposure. Mrs. 
Deacon feels that the only discreet thing 
for her is the down-cast eye. All of 
which leads one to the conclusion that 
there are villages, and villages 
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THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


Horace Stimworthy thought it would be a 
perfectly thumping idea to spend the sum- 
mer in his native hamlet and renew some 
of the associations of his youth. Unfortu- 
nately, this gifted’ young author failed to 
realize that since the publication of his 
best-seller ‘‘The Ash-heap”, in which most 
of his old friends were thinly disguised as 
robbers, cut-throats, and skin-flints, his 
popularity among the citizens in the old 
Home Town was not what it used to be. 
All unconscious, the poor simp steps off 
the train where the Reception Committee 
in full regalia is ready to hand him the 
ice-box eye, and maybe a little bit more 


THE HORRORS OF REALISM 
Give a pitying thought to Rudolph Ruzzy, arch-cubist who is mistak- 
ingly trying to work in the great out-doors. Strive as he will, his 
picture insists on looking like Mt. Kisco instead of the lovely demented 
pinwheels by which he has made his reputation. Naturally Rudolph 
longs for his cave on Mulberry Street, where he can go mad without being 
bothered by so much scenery. Rudolph finds nature impossibly banal 


A CASE FOR THE VESTRY 


Clara Coagan’s idea of purple shadows may look simply swell when 
she gets it back to McDougal Alley, but, believe me, it completely 
baffles the good folk of Salem, Mass., to see their pet meeting-house 
given an awning-stripe effect. Selectman Darrow hardly knows 
whether to send for the Minister or the Sheriff. Mrs. Darrow doesn’t 
think it is necessary to look at the picture to justify her opinion 


When Our Artists Move to the Country 


Snapshots of Bohemia in the Process of Becoming Bucolic 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sanctuary and Retreat for Persistent—Not to Say Incurable—Bridge Addicts 


inner: a widow, who played bridge at 
every opportunity, and used to boast she 
never took a lesson in her life; a pretty girl, 
whom she was chaperoning for a southern tour; 
a tennis player, and a golfer—both devoted to 
the girl. They were discussing the subject of 
the rotten luck that came to each of them in 
their favorite sports. 

The tennis player had had a bad day, most 
of his returns going into the net through being 
just an inch too low. The golfer had been 
in every bunker on the course, through driving 
a longer ball than usual. The girl had been 
king-fishing, and her hook was just a little 
too small, or something, so that she lost all 
the big ones. The widow had lost rubber after 
rubber that afternoon, because every finesse 
she made went wrong. 

It was a hard luck story all round, but the 
only one who received any sympathy was the 
girl, each of the others being convinced that 
the bad luck of his friends was chiefly due to 
bad play. There being only one game in which 
it was possible for the luck to change before 
the morrow, Mr. Barton, the golfer, proposed 
to make up a rubber, and give the widow a 
chance to change her luck at bridge, a game 
in which he was rated as rather clever. The 
cut brought the Widow and the tennis player 
together. 

“I’m sorry for you, partner,” she apologized. 
“I’m so unlucky at this game. Every time I 
finesse I’m sure to lose, and Mr. Barton is 
such a shark at the game. No one can beat 
him.” 

The golf player smiled his acknowledgment 
of the compliment, remarking, “If every finesse 
you make goes wrong, it will not be our skill, 
but the cards, that beat you. I am very curious 
to see how many finesses you miss. Suppose 
we have a little side bet on them, just to make 
it interesting; say a dollar each?” 

“I don’t quite understand you.” 

“Every finesse you lose, I owe you a dollar. 
Every finesse that wins, you owe me a dollar.” 

This being agreed to, the game began. Dur- 
ing the first game, the Widow was dummy twice 
and against the declarer the other time, so 
that there was no action on the bet. On the 
second game of the rubber, having won the 
first, she dealt and bid no trump, her partner 
going to two no-trumps when the second had 
passed. This was the distribution: 


[ine were sitting on the hotel porch after 
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The Widow 


The Golfer led a small heart, dummy played 
small, and the jack drove the ace. After study- 
ing the situation for a moment, the Widow led 


By R. F. FOSTER 





S. C. Kinsey, the composer, calls this prob- 
lem The Royal Slam, or The Downfall of 
Monarchy. The problem is to put four kings 
out of business. 


PROBLEM XXV 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want all eight tricks. How-do they get them? 
Solution in the July number. 











the jack of clubs, letting it ride, and the Girl 
won it with the queen. 

“There! Didn’t I tell you I could never 
win a finesse?” The remark brought no com- 
ment from the golf player, who was studying 
the dummy’s cards with his usual care. Three 
winning hearts followed, dummy discarding 
two spades, the Widow a diamond. 

A small spade was won by the Girl with 
the ace, and the ten was returned, which the 
Widow covered with the jack, losing the trick 
to the queen. 

“There it goes again! I never saw anything 
like it. Why is it I can never win a trick by 
finessing ?” 

Still no comment from the Golfer, who went 
right back with the eight of spades, hoping to 
postpone the time when dummy should be in 
the lead with that ace of diamonds, and would 
have nothing but clubs left to lead. 
Dummy discarded a small diamond on the 
third spade. 

The next lead from the Widow’s hand was 
the queen of diamonds, the Golfer craftily 
dropping the ten. Dummy passed up the 


queen, and the Girl was in again with the 
king, while the Widow gave another gasp, and 
the Girl thought it was only generous to re- 
mark that her guardian did seem to have rather 
bad luck finessing. 

“Oh, it’s nothing unusual,” rejoined the 


Widow; “but this is the first time I have ever 
made any money by being unlucky. Mr. Bar- 
fon will owe me about a hundred dollars if we 
play long enough.” 

Even this did not bring more than a smile 
from the Golfer, which may have been because 
he at last saw his hopes realized, when dummy 
had to win the return of the diamond and lose 
the last trick of all to the ten of clubs. As he 
put down the score he remarked: 

“Your partner went two no-trumps, and we 
won eight tricks, so you are set a hundred and 
fifty, less thirty aces.” 

“And put down three dollars for three 
finesses that went wrong in that hand,” directed 
the Widow, tapping the score-pad with her 
fan. 

‘Pardon me, but I did not see you finesse 
anything,” he corrected, smiling blandly. 
‘You should have finessed the queen of hearts 
on the first trick, but you did not do so. You 
threw away the jack of clubs, the jack of 
spades and the queen of diamonds; but none of 
those plays were finesses.” 

‘Why, I never heard of such a thing,” look- 
ing at her partner, as if for moral support. 
Feeling called upon to say something, the 
tennis player could only shrug his shoulders. 

“T don’t like to appear impolite, but I am 
afraid, as there is a bet on it, that I shall have 
to agree with Mr. Barton. I thought it was 
a game hand, with the assistance I gave you.” 

“T shall be glad to leave it to any authority 
you select. We can easily recall the hands,” 
suggested the Golfer, who started to put down 
the cards. “If you like, I'll make it fifty more 
that you did not make a conventional finesse 
even once.” 

That both these gentlemen were correct was 
the decision of the referee. No conventional 
finesse was made, and it was a game hand if 
properly played. 

Perhaps some readers of VANITY Farr would 
like to try it. There is no possibility of pre- 
venting the Widow and her partner from go- 
ing game and rubber if the hand is properly 
managed. Any correct analyses of the play 
sent in will be gladly acknowledged. 


IDNEY S. LENZ, whose portrait appeared 
in Vanity Farr for April, 1919, is nothing 
if not original. He has just borrowed from 
the game of baseball a term which is peculiarly 
suited to a certain situation at the bridge table. 
This is forcing a player to unguard one or 
other of two suits by what Mr. Lenz calls 
“the squeeze”. No text-book gives the play. 
The opportunity for this play is more com- 
mon than would be imagined; but it takes a 
very good player to see the chance to try it. 
Two things are essential. In the first place, 
one must be able to place cards with unusual 
accuracy. In the second place, one must be a 
good enough player to bring about the desired 
situation, with the lead in the right hand. 

In some hands the squeeze play is forced 
upon the opponents in spite of their best de- 
fence; in others the opportunity for it is given 
through their own fault in slipping up on 
some detail of tactics. Here are examples of 
both cases, the hands being from actual play: 

(Continued on page 80) 
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The White Man’s Burden 


For Both Jockey and Jester Life Proves Full of Weighty Problems 


the blighting factors in the life of an 

athlete, but as a matter of fact plain fat 
is chief of all the demons. Whiskey has ruined 
its thousands, but lemon meringue pie can 
count its ten thousands. The plight of a trav- 
eller in a quicksand is no more tragic than that 
of the athlete whose waist line has begun to 
creep up upon him. The fleshy demon is par- 
ticularly devastating among baseball players 
and boxers. In both sports each additional 
pound is a milestone in the path towards ob- 
livion. Sporting writers, for instance, have 
already begun to prophesy the end of the 
prowess of the great Babe Ruth. Several ex- 
perts of the diamond have gone on record with 
the prediction that Ruth has before him not 
more than one or two more seasons in the big 
leagues. He is young, his eye is as keen as 
ever, and his shoulders as powerful. In the 
first game of the season he made five hits. But 
he is fat and growing fatter. Last year he was 
ten pounds overweight. This year it is twenty 
and imagination shudders at the thought of his 
massive outlines two years hence. He will 
always be able to hit, but the dignity of the 
national game would not tolerate his being 
rolled out to the plate and drawn about the 
bases in a rickshaw. Already he has begun 
to prefer those flies which require no. great 
journeying on his part and as for drives which 
come to him below the level of his waist line 
he refuses to recognize them. 


The Perils of Pudding 


NFORTUNATELY, most men threatened 
by the onrush of weight adopt no more 
useful measures than those of King Canute. 
“This has gone far enough,” they say, only to 
find that it can go further. As a matter of 
fact, anybody can lose flesh. The great prob- 
lem is how not to find it again. It has been 
noted in some of the big college football games 
that a heavy lineman may lose as much as ten 
or eleven pounds in a single game. It has also 
been noted that by the next day he may have all 
this weight back. Food is only one factor. 
An athlete may put on three or four pounds 
in a night’s sleep after vigorous exercise. 

The lot of the prizefighter and the jockey 
in this continuous struggle with the perpetual 
foe is even harder than that of the ball player. 
In racing and boxing weights are strictly pre- 
scribed. The jockey who can’t make one hun- 
dred and fifteen, or thereabouts, is restricted 
in the mounts which he can accept. The 
fighter must make weight to stay in his class. 
If he is a lightweight he does not care to 
graduate, for the interest in welterweights, the 
class just above, is considerably less than in 
lightweights. In this state the limit for light- 
weights is 135 pounds at two o'clock, which 
means that the boxer may be four or five 
pounds heavier when he gets into the ring 
some seven hours later. 

For a long time many boxing writers as- 
sumed that Benny Leonard, the lightweight 
champion, would sooner or later have to con- 
fess himself a welterweight and renounce his 
championship. This, of course, would have 
been a severe misfortune for him, but lately 
he seems to be able to make the weight with 
decreasing difficulty. Moreover, there is no 


QO age and rum come to mind at once as 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


indication that the effort has weakened him. 
Turkish baths and such like training may do 
for jockeys but the prizefighter generally can- 
not afford toradopt any method which is likely 
to take his strength as well as his weight. As 
a rule, trainers favor many sweaters and long 
runs in the open air by which the fighter may 
gain wind and lose weight at the same time. 
Skipping the rope, shadow boxing, handball, 
throwing the medicine ball and boxing with 
sparring partners also serve the purpose. If 
the need for weight making is desperate, the 
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BENNY LEONARD 


Who so far has been able to disappoint those 

prophets who have predicted that increasing 

weight would force him from the lightweight 
class into the class of welterweights 


fighter may bake out in a hot room for a long 
period before he weighs in and abstain abso- 
lutely from all liquids. Then as soon as the 
weighing test is done he may drink to his 
heart’s content and put on several pounds in 
the course of a few hours. 

Particularly in the lighter classes such 
as the flyweights and bantams every pound, 
every half pound, is vitally important. 
A little man named Spider Kelly was once 
matched to meet an opponent at one hundred 
and fourteen pounds. Both fighters posted a 
forfeit that they would ‘make the weight ring- 
side, but when Kelly’s opponent stepped on the 
scales it was found that in spite of all his efforts 
he weighed one hundred and fourteen and one- 
quarter pounds. Kelly at once claimed his 
forfeit and received it, but more than that he 
would not fight. The manager pleaded with him 
and pointed out that the difference was only a 
quarter of a pound. “All right,” said Kelly 
at last, sullenly, “bring on the big bruiser.” 

One form of weight increase among fighters 
defies all training methods. The boxers 


usually begin young and just naturally grow 
from one class to another. Georges Carpen- 
tier, the European heavyweight champion, has 
fought in every class from bantam. up, but in 
all this progression he has added no excess 
flesh. Quite different is the case of Willie 
Meehan, an American heavyweight, who has 
come up from the bantam class, without adding 
as much as an inch to his stature, simply 
by a process of rounding out. ; 

Fortunately not every sport is denied to fat 
men. They had their chance once in college 
football, but since mass plays were abolished 
speed is much more essential than weight, 
Golf remains. David Herron, who won an 
amateur championship, is at least well rounded 
and the late Fred Herreschoff was a crack in 
spite of his flesh. Then there is billiards, 
with Willie Hoppe finding fat no bar to a 
championship. 

Some of our wrestlers are hugely heavy but 
it can hardly be said that any of the best ones 
are actually fat. This privilege is reserved for 
the Japanese whose champions are mountains, 
but in Japan the sport is carried on under 
rules which reduce it to a mere tugging match. 
All of which reminds us that limited oppor- 
tunities were offered to fat men in one form 
of sport which has all but faded from sight in 
recent years in spite of its enormous popularity 
a generation ago. Every tug of war team car- 
ried its own fat man who was cast as anchor 
and had small responsibility except to wrap 
the slack around his waist and remain heavy. 


The Truly Tragic Actor 


O the actor the coming of weight is almost 

as tragic as to the athlete, though Arnold 
Daly recently replied to the plaint of a critic 
who called him over stout by replying, “Are 
they weighing actors this season?” However, 
in spite of this seeming indifference, Mr. Daly 
did hasten to add that anyway he wasn’t as 
fat as the critic had said and he supplied the 
last reading of his favorite scales. To be sure 
the stage requirements are a little less stringent 
than they once were. The actor of to-day is 
only occasionally asked to appear in knee- 
breeches or to keep his place at the head of the 
stairs against twenty men at arms. Moreover, 
in view of most of the modern methods of 
lighting which we have encountered recently 
an audience is lucky to see so much as the 
actor’s face let alone his waist line. 

But fat has its effect even upon those enter- 
tainers who make no public appearances. In 
the days when Chesterton was still unknown 
to us as a lecturer there was a sort of fleshiness 
about his writing and one could most certainly 
identify Shaw as a thin man from mere In- 
ternal evidence. In American letters the fat 
man no longer holds his place. Sinclair Lewis, 
Floyd Dell, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Henry Aik- 
man, all these are thin and their books, too. 
are hard and muscular. Henry Mencken not 
infrequently tries to throw his readers off the 
track by writing rhapsodically about beer and 
other food, but he, too, is among the compara- 
tively ean. It is just as well. In the days 
when weight might be compounded of port and 


ale and culmbacher it was nothing to be» 


ashamed of, but now it is the symbol not of 
effort but merely of sloth. 
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RONDEAU 


OUR qui gardes-tu tes yeux 

Et ton sein délicieux 

Ta joue et ta bouche belle? 
En veux-tu baiser Pluton 
La-bas aprés que Caron 
T’aura mise en sa nacelle? 


Aprés ton dernier trépas 
Gresle, tu n’ auras la-bas 








Qu’une bouchette blesmie, 
Et quand mort je te verroi 
Aux ombres, je n’avoueroi 


| Que jadis tu fus ma mie. 


Doncques, tandis que tu vis, 
Change maftresse d’avis 

Et ne m’épargne ta bouche, 
Car le jour ot tu mourras, 
Las! tu te repentiras 

De m’avoir été farouche. 


Pierre Ronsard 


UN MENSONGE 











— 


Yas 


L’AMOUR EST UN SOURIRE 


Une Page d’Amour 


Sketches by PREJELAN 


BILLET DE FAIRE PART 


E profundis! Monsieur, Madame, 

Vous étes prié d’assister 

Aux funérailles de ma flamme 
Que dans la terre on va porter. 


Hier a dix heures et demie 

Elle est morte d’un mot moqueur 
Et peut-étre aussi d’anémie 

En son domicile, mon coeur. 


De la part de son pauvre pére 

Quelle rendit heureux jadis 

Et qui maintenant désespére, 

Priez pour lui! De profundis. 
Jean Richepin 


CHANSON DE FORTUNIO 


Si vous croyez que je vais dire 
Qui j’ose aimer 

Je ne saurais pour un empire 
Vous la nommer. 





UN BAISER 


Nous allons chanter a la ronde 
Si vous voulez 

Que je l’adore et qu’elle est blonde 
Comme les blés. 


Je fais ce que sa fantaisie 
Veut m’ordonner 

Ee je puis, s’il lui faut ma vie, 
La lui donner. 


Du mal qu’une amour déchirée 
Nous fait souffrir 

J’en porte l’Ame déchirée 
Jusqu’a mourir. 


Mais j’aime trop pour que je die 
Qui j’ose aimer 

Et je veux mourir pour ma mie 
Sans la nommer. 


Alfred de Musset 
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Three camping trail. 
ers being set up in 
the woods. These in- 
genious vehicles are 
completely equipped, 
with sleeping accom- 
modations for four 
People, and can be 
attached to any car 


When You and Your Car Go Camping 


Some Observations on an Increasingly Popular Sport Among Motorists 


ERE we come to a subject 
which is so comprehensive 
that it is difficult to decide 

where to begin. 

The motor car has extended the 
horizon of the camper. It has 
brought the wild places of the 
whole continent to his doorstep. 
It has made him independent of 
railroads and hotels. It has given 
him a freedom of movement un- 
known to campers of other days. 
it has increased his camping com- 
fort and lowered hiscamping costs. 

To the average city motorist, 
the idea of using his car for camp- 
ing purposes has never occurred. 
It is a comparatively new recrea- 
tion, dating only from the time 
when automobiles became so effi- 
cient that the bugaboo of mechan- 
ical breakdowns ceased to be a 
prime consideration. But the 
growth of the movement, while 
still only beginning, has been 
enormous during the past four 
years. It is safe to say that, 
among the owners of the 9,292,- 
000 cars in the United States, 
more than half a million went on 
some sort of touring trips during 
1920. A small idea of the grow- 
ing army of gasoline nomads may 
be gained from the following fig- 
ures, giving the number of sepa- 
rate touring parties which have 
visited the National Parks in 
their own machines: 


10) eee 54,692 
4) ae ay 53,966 
iUEU 565555 97,721 
LO. Sear 128,074 


This is but a fraction of the 
total number of motor tourists. 

Most people prefer to get up 
their own parties and confine their 
camping adventures to three or 
four well-chosen companions. 
Others, however, like to apply 
their community ideas to their 





By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


A close-up of one of the trailers above reveals a compartment in the front 
which can be opened from inside or outside, containing a stove, icebox, 


water tank, dishes, paper towels and cooking utensils 








This trailer, when folded up, would never suggest that it contains two 


double beds and complete camping arrangements for four people. 
the location of the stove and food compartments 


Note 


wanderings. During the winter 
just past, a nationwide organiza- 
tion of owners of small cars, 
known as the Tin Can Tourists 
of the World, held a rendezvous 
m Florida to which the automo- 
bile wayfarers came in more than 
2500 camping cars, from practi- 
cally every state in the Union. 

Motor camping has everything 
to recommend it and its increase 
in popularity, during the next few 
years, will be prodigious. How- 
ever, the change from the elabo- 
rate inconveniences of obsolete 
camping methods to those made 
possible by the gasoline vehicle 
has brought with it some problems 
which must be studied well by the 
novice embarking upon his first 
journey away from the ministra- 
tions of butlers, maids, bellboys, 
waiters and valets. Only per- 
sonal experience will bring the so- 
lution of all these perplexities, but 
by careful thought in the prepara- 
tions for a camping trip many of 
the pitfalls can be avoided. 

The first decision to be reached 
after making up your mind to go 
motor camping covers the kind of 
vehicle in which your equipment 
is to be carried. There is a choice 
of four types. You may go cruls- 
ing in a land yacht, which is 4 
special camping body built on any 
standard chassis. You may pull 
behind your car a camping trailer 
completely fitted out with beds 
and other comforts for four or five 
people. Another simple method 
is to carry tents, bedding and 
other duffle in a small two- 
wheeled vehicle called a “commer- 
cial trailer,” which leaves the car 
itself free for the comfortable 
transportation of passengers. The 
remaining expedient, which at 


first glance seems the best and’ 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Here is an interesting sedan-limousine 
built by Kimball on a Packard chassis for 
Mrs. Caleb H. Marshall, of Chicago. Its 
unique features were designed by her son. 
The color scheme is peacock blue-green, 
trimmed with blue-grey, and the uphol- 
stery is French cord. The sidelights are 
reminiscent of carriage-building days 


With a wheelbase lengthened to 150 inches 
and the adoption of special radiator, head- 
lights, fenders and bumpers, Mr. Packard 
himself would hardly recognize this ma- 
jestic brougham built by Schutte for Dr. 
E. D. Dier, of Ardmore, Pa. The door 
handles are of special design and reveal 
the owner’s initials 





In the Schutte brougham we find an in- 
terior worth studying. One might or might 
not like the flower vase, but the curved 
arm rest, the round porthole, the fittings 
in Adam period, the treatment of mould- 
ings and the plain, light grey upholstery Be - 
and carpet might appeal. The auxiliary a 
seats fold into the front seatback 








Let us present the new Kissel 7-passenger touring car, in Brewster green, The latest development in smart roadsters is this Locomobile in which a 
with simple fittings and automatic oil control, thermostat, and other long steering post allows the seats to be in the middle of the chassis, pro- 
mechanical modernities. Its wheelbase is 124 inches moting riding qualities. It has a folding extra seat for. two 


Summer Motoring in Four Attractive Guises 


Interesting New Models of Standard and Custom-Made Cars 























It took Mrs. Keith Spaulding, of 
Pasadena, Cal., 50 and 35 minutes 
to land two tuna of 116% and 110 
pounds off Catalina Island from 
her husband’s 54-foot standardized 
Van Blerck-powered Great Lakes 
cruiser “Goodwill”, while Zane 
Grey and William Farnum were 
fighting 11 hours with two sword- 
fish—which they lost 








Here is fun and health for 
the mariner of moderate 
means, a stock Burger 36- 
foot family cruiser, making 
11 miles an hour with a 4- 
cyl. 25-35-hp. Scripps mo- 
tor. It accommodates six 
people in comfort 


For the man who com- 
mutes to work nothing 
equals the motorboat 
ferry. This 40-foot Con- 
solidated ferry enables 
Charles W. Seiberling, of 
Akron, O., to navigate the 
Great Lakes at 20 miles 
an hour 


VANITY FAIR 








The sea-sled is an increasingly in- 
teresting and popular boat for rac- 
ing or fast pleasure boating. Here 
is the 32-foot model making 40 
miles an hour without spray or fuss. 
It has an icebox, luxurious upho!- 
stery and two 6-cyl. Hall-Scott 
motors 


A beautiful craft is shown below. 

It is a standardized Luders 60-foot 

cruiser of shallow draft for Florida 

use. It has a cruising speed of 14 

miles per hour with a 6-cyl. Ster- 
ling engine 




















When the Sportsman Takes to the Sea 


New Motorboats Embodying Speed, Comfort and Luxury 
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1. A single-breasted 
waistcoat with wide 
rolled lapel, which is cut 
straight across the front 
just below the waistline 
with extra wide lapel. 
Made to measure $15.00 


3. Sketch for a double- 
breasted dinner jacket 
for informal summer 
wear. The collar and 
roll are cut very full and 
low and faced in satin; 
to be worn with a black 
satin tie, double-breasted 
white waistcoat cut high 
and full trousers 
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2. The double-breasted 
waistcoat with wide sin- 
gle-breasted lapels is an- 
other new design in 
waistcoats with the 
straight waistline. Made 
to measure $15.00 











4. Sketch for a double- 
breasted white tub waist- 
coat with the single- 
breasted type of lapel. 
This model is cut slight- 
ly pointed at the waist- 
line. Note the full pleat- 
ing in the front of 
trousers which gives 
them the correct fullness 








For the Well Dressed Man 


The Proper Combination of White Waistcoat and Dinner Jacket and the Latest Development in Shoes 


be given over to the discussion of the 
white tub evening waistcoat. They 

have come to stay in the American wardrobe 
—to be sure a year later than on the con- 
tinent. The point is, that since a white 
waistcoat and dinner jacket came into fash- 
ion, the cut of waistcoats has undergone 
some changes, and the double-breasted eve- 
ning waistcoat has come very much to the 
fore. When this style first started the V- 
shape single-breasted waistcoat was the cor- 
tect thing, and had become so popular that 
V-waistcoats were also worn with tail coats, 
in preference to the rounded front of the 
usual dress waistcoat. Both cuts of waist- 
coat are now popular, though the V-shape 
front is probably the most effective, but in 
both there is a change in the waistline and 
the cut and placement of the lapels. The 
smartest waistcoat is cut straight across the 
trouser line and is high waisted. It is cut 
to the waistline, or an inch below. One rea- 
son for this high waisted line is due to the 
fullness of the new trousers which do not set 
well with the long points of the old waistcoat. 
In effect these waistcoats and full trou- 
sers are not unlike those of the early nine- 
teenth century. Full trousers, which are 
either generously pleated or gathered across 
the waistline, are necessary to set off the 
new waistcoat properly. Trousers must be 
worn high because the smartness of these 
Walstcoats is their high waisted line. One 
of the large waistcoat manufacturers ex- 
plained to us that his long pointed low cut 
Walstcoat, which we challenged him about, 
Was entirely a question of force majeure. 


A tees of this article will once more 





5. A slight variation of the waistcoat model in 
sketch 4. Four buttons instead of six and cut 


straight at waistline. 


Made to measure $15.00 


The average man who buys a ready made 
waistcoat from the haberdasher must have 
one that covers his belt and trouser line, 
which is about three inches below where it 
should be for the correct dress trousers, and 
all attempts at designing a smart waistcoat 
must be sacrificed to meet this deplorable 
condition of the American’s dress clothes. 
Why is it that the man in the street and, 
alas, some of the men one meets in our best 
houses, appear to have only trousers which 
hang dangerously below their waistlines and 
are, by two inches, too short at the ankle? 

There can be nothing said in favor of this 
habit. It is neither comfortable nor pleasing 
to the eye. But there are men who would 
dress well on a limited income, and in the 
interest of this class we have approached 
dealers who will supply dress waistcoats, of 
the type illustrated here, to measure, for a 
reasonable sum. The only measurements 
which are necessary are the chest, the waist- 
measure, and the distance between the collar 
button and the waistline of the dress trou- 
sers, which should be your exact waistline 
to allow of a smart cut to the waistcoat. 

The sketches on the first page of this 
article illustrate a few of the correct shapes 
of black and white dress ties. All dress ties 
should be from two to three inches wide and 
made of soft material so as to knot small. 
The bow should be generous and give the 
effect of spreading out at the end. For men 
of a “certain age” there are ties and collars 
out of the past pages of fashion which some- 
times suit them well. There is a type of 
man who has a certain distinction, com- 
monly credited to diplomats, who will ap- 
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pear extremely smart in the collar and tie in 
sketch 2. This collar has passed out of our 
fashion schedule, but there are those for whom 
it would appear to be the last word in chic. 
Photographed in A is the correct type of collar 
for wear with evening clothes and morning 
coats. The tie shown is a foulard bow but is 
the shape and cut of the correct evening tie for 
a dinner jacket. It is tied in the loose full way 
and set over the wings of the collar in the 
correct manner. 

As we have noted before, the man’s summer 
wardrobe in America is very much the same 
for town and country. It is not the case in 
London and Paris, where the social season of 
the year comes in early summer and all the 
discomforts of “full dress” must be borne de- 
spite the weather. 

Soft shirts are quite right for our town linen 
the summer through. The model shown in E, 
F and G is the smart one and the best suited 
to our needs. Note that the collar, which is 
attached, has no loop on the collar band, and 
therefore has a better appearance when worn 
open for sports. These shirts are made with 
tight wristbands and one button. The sam- 
ples on the next page in H, I, J, K and O, P 
are a few selections from the smart shirtings 
which are correct to be made up in this model. 

















6. Single-breasted, easy hanging 

Chesterfield coat made of black 

homespun. Silk faced to the edge. 

Skeleton back. Practical garment 
for summer evening wear 


C. A novel pocket corkscrew meas- 

uring 2% inches. The cross pin 

fits into the spiral end and its claim 

to notice is that it is no bother to 
carry. Price $1.25 









BARON DE MEYER 


A. The correct type of collar for a 

bow tie intended to be worn with a 

dinner jacket or morning coat. Note 
the arrangement of the bow 


We do not attempt to explain the phenom- 
enal shoe, illustrated in L, M, N and O, 
which retails for $9.00, but the shape is the 
correct English shoe of Bond Street, and we 
have tried them out and found them to be all 
they seemed. There are well made shoes 
turned out in America, but they are not always 
well cut. We create many good things in this 
country, but that is no argument against copy- 
ing what is good in another country, and 
England certainly makes the best looking 
shoes. Our workmanship is good, but we 
have designed some horrors on these shores. 

Among the most fascinating summer sports 
is camping—the sort of camping that can be 
done by motor, or even by train, to some beau- 


~~ Ocnne 





B. A book of drawer checks in a small pig- 

skin case to carry at night as emergency 

checks. They can be printed with a banker’s 
name. Price $5.00 
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tiful spot in the woods where the fishing jg 
good, or mountain climbing is possible for 
those who care for it. An entire camping out. 
fit for two or four people can be assembled in 
a few canvas kit sacks and bundled into g 
motor, sped a few hours from town, and set y 
in an hour as a summer home. Everything 
telescopes and collapses, and is thought out in 
the most careful manner to give convenience, 

The table in front of the tent in the photo- 
graph R on the fourth page, is covered in g 
washable oil cloth and folds into a bundle of 
sticks. The cooking kit in W is designed to 
fit, one piece into another, and stow away into 
a bag, which takes no room at all. The oven, 
in photograph G, can be attached to the grill 
over your camp-fire and you can bake and keep 
things warm just as easily as at home. A 
dinner can as well be served under the canopy 
of the little tent as on the terrace of your coun- 
try house, and there is nothing rough about life 
in a tent country house. A tent such as the 
one we have pictured is waterproof, and has 
a floor covering which spreads down as the tent 
is stretched out so that you can walk in your 
bare feet. There is a netted window at the 
back and plenty of space for two cot beds or 
air mattresses. Pegs to hang clothes on are 
attached ‘to the center pole. 




















7. Black Vicuna Inverness. Silk 
faced to the edge with satin. Back 
of the coat made without lining. 
Desirable garment for spring and 
summer evening wear 


D. If you have any liquor, you can 
lock what remains into the bottle 
by this cork, which has a key, and 
so be assured it won’t be watered 
in your absence. Price $2.00 
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F. A blue and white checked 
custom-made shirt with soft col- 
lar attached and wrist bands on 
the sleeves—for mid-summer wear. 
This model made as samples below 





E. This custom-made soft shirt model is in 
mauve and white. The collar, which is the 
same as in F. and G., is here shown open for 










tennis or boating. Price $9.25 
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and white this 
is a very effec- 
tive shirting 
as above $6.75 


H. In blue and 

white and 

mauveand 

; white as above 

is $6.75 

/ ’ J. Tiny black 
dots on white 

is a quiet and 

smart pattern. 


L. A brogue shoe of the latest 

English design which is made in 

this country and sells for $9.00. 
Note square cut toe 


% 


N. Another of this group of 

smart shoes which are made on 

the English last and which retail 
at $9.00 












K. This shirt- 
ing comes in 
blue andmauve 
in above mod- 


Price $8.75 el. Price $6.75 


A bold blue and brown 
check design on white will make 


O. A wide brown check design P, 

on white with small black cross 

bar lines for a country shirt, as a 
above model. Price $9.75 


smart shirt in the model 
above. Price $9.75 





If you care to buy any articles illustrated in the Well 
Dressed Man Department, Vanity Fair will gladly tell 
you the manufacturer’s name or the dealer from whom 
they may be purchased. Simply indicate the article and 
the page on which it is pictured. If you prefer, Vanity 
Fair will buy it for you. In that case, enclose your check 
drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair Publishing Co. 
There is no charge for these services. t 














G. A small-patterned black and 
white print shirt as the model in 
F. with a black or solid color tie 
is a good combination for a light 
gray or brown suit. Price $6.75 





M. A walking shoe with a rubber 
heel and an absolutely correct 
shape which is presented to the 


market for $8.00 





Q. A black boot with tan leather 

laced upper and the squarish En- 

glish toe, which is the correct 
last. Price $9.00 
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Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 
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R. This pocket edition of a tent is supported by a center pole, has a canvas floor covering, 
window with netting at rear, space for two camp cots, and a canopy under which to dine. 
Price $50.00 





S. A gasoline stove with two burners is T. A grill with wind shields and an 
always ready for the camper in any oven attached to the back to place over 
weather. Price $9.00 your camp fire. Price complete $7.00 


U. Collapsible shelves of canvas V. An English wash basin on legs 
to hang up in the tent or around / which also spreads out to hold the 
the camp. Price $5.75 4 bath tub. Price $5.00 





X. This canvas water bucket 

with a spout hangs in a tree 

and keeps the water cool. 
Price $1.50 


Note. Can you look at this 
page of camp life comforts and 
resist the lure of the woods in 
the sleeping days of summer? 
This entire summer home can 





W. All the necessary cooking utensils of aluminol be stowed away in three or four Y. A tent cot which is like a private cottage in 
and table ware for four persons which fits into the canvas sacks and carried in your camp. It has screened windows and all protec- 
canvas sack at the right of the group. Price $27.50 your tonneau tions from the weather. Price with mattress $27.50 


Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 
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As summer breezes, stealing 

Fill woods and fields with song, 

This soup will keep you feeling 
Light-hearted all day long. 








_ The natural food 


A whiff of the savor from off the fire! A plate set 
out before you, steaming its invitation! The first 
delicious, invigorating spoonfuls! And then the glow 
of pleasure and satisfaction that comes over you! 
Right from nature comes 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Your outdoors appetite tells you how good it is for 
all the year. The pure juices of luscious tomatoes, 
after the sun has ripened them to a glowing red, are 
blended with creamery butter, pure granulated sugar, 
tempting herbs, spices and other ingredients. Just so 
much sheer enjoyment and tonic healthfulness. 


Campbell’s Bean Soup 


The old-fashioned flavor makes this bean soup as delicious as it is nourish- 
ing. You are sure to like it. Include a can or two in to-day’s grocery order. 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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JOSEPH GaMPBELL GOMPAN 
CAMDEN,N.J..U-S-A: 
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Converse Engineers have 
increased tire mileage 


Converse engineers have built an exceptional tire on a 
sound principle: 


The tread of the ordinary tire is round, presenting 
a stretched and easily cut surface to the road. 


But the thick, springy tread of the Converse Tire 
is flat—so constructed that it is compressed from 
both sides in towards the tread-center by inflation 
pressure plus car weight. This results in concen- 
trated elasticity which sturdily resists the punish- 
ment of the road. Amazing mileage results. 


The complete story of the Converse “Compression 
Tread” is told in our booklet, “10 Profitable Minutes.” 
Write for it today. 


Ask your dealer to show you Converse Cords. If he 
| does not carry them let us know. We will give you 
the name of the Converse dealer nearest your home. 


on nverse 










CONVERSE 
RUBBER SHOE 


COMPANY 


MALDEN, MASS. 
SERVICE BRANCHES 


New York Chicago 

300 Amsterdam Ave. 618-626 W. Jackson Bivd. 
BOSTON 

801 Boylston Street 
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PHOTOGRAPH FROM JOHN J. IDE 


Million-Guiet runabout on Panhard chassis. 
mahogany deck and seat in rear cockpit. 


It has a disappearing top, 
Note the arrangement of the 


tool box 


European 


Motoring 


The Trend in British and Continental Styles 


By GERALD BISS 


ERE and there one can discern 

faint gleams of light in the dark- 

ness which has surrounded Euro- 
pean motoring for the past two years. 
Eighteen months ago all the companies, 
including a large number of new and 
unstable firms which entered the field 
in the ephemeral wave of prosperity 
after the war, were endeavoring madly 
to build enough cars to fill the multi- 
tude of orders on their books. To-day, 
many of the newcomers have disap- 
peared, the sands of their flimsy finan- 
cial foundations having been washed 
away in the general depression which 
has affected every kind of business. The 
remaining concerns, some with large 
quantities of cars on hand, are busy 
trying to find buyers to take the places 
of those who have been forced to cancel 
their orders for cars. 

A few of the largest and strongest 
companies, of the type of the huge 
Wollseley works at Birmingham, have 
been undisturbed and have been pro- 
ducing steadily large series of high class 
cars of moderate weight, power and 
price. Such exceptions, however, have 
only proved the rule. 

Most of the present interest in Brit- 
ish and Continental cars is in machines 
which are light, econornical, well built 


and rather fast. It looks as if the cycle 
car and light car might return in all 
their pre-war glory, for they more 
nearly reflect the financial ability of 
the great majority of people interested 
in motoring than do the larger and 
more expensive vehicles. Although the 
prices for the higher class cars are be- 
ginning to decline, some experts predict 
that at least half the market of the near 
future will be monopolized by light, 
inexpensive cars. 

. However, the real progress in Euro- 
pean body styles does not take its pace 
from these little fellows. It gathers its 
momentum, rather, from the creations 
of such exclusive coach-builders as the 
two Labourdettes, Barker, Van den 
Plas, Maythorn, Muliner, Kellner, Mil- 
lion-Guiet and a not-too-large number 
of others who have become the leaders 
in car design since the earliest days of 
the Paris Salon. These artisans are 
finding a Steady call for their handi- 
work and the beautiful bodies which 
are appearing with their name-plates 
show many ideas in lines and features 
worthy of more than a passing glance. 

At the present moment, the European 
chassis designers are going into the sub- 
ject of springing and suspension, which 

(Continued on page 76) 





The most famous racetrack in the world is that at Brooklands, 
This shows one of the 6-cyl. 24-hp. sporting Sunbeams at the 
This company is entering two teams 


land. 
top of the Brooklands test hill. 


Eng- 


in the Grand Prix and Indianapolis races 
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There is only one Stutz car—its supremacy 
on the road and boulevard is known to all 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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Your Favorite 


Dunlop Balls 


at New Prices 


The same Dunlop 31, for which you 
paid $1.10 last season, you can now 
buy anywhere in the United States 
for 90 cents each, including tax. 


The same Dunlop 29, for which 
you paid $1.10, will now cost you 
only $1.00 each, including tax. 


There is no difference in quality between 
these two balls, the “31” selling at a lower 
price than the “29” only because it is a 
trifle too heavy to be used in U. S. G. A. 
tournaments under the new regulations as 
to size and weight. 





For all-around play, however, Dunlop 31 
just meets the demands of the many 
golfers who prefer a heavier ball—one that 
flies far and true, that keeps to the line on 
the greens and that stands a lot of hard 
knocks without cracking, chipping or losing 
its paint. 

Dunlop 29 is the standard Dunlop ball 
for tournament play. It conforms to the 
latest requirements—weighing 29.50 penny- 
weights and having a diameter of 1.63 
inches. There is no better ball. 
Ask for Dunlop balls by name — 


at the new prices. If you can’t 
get them in your city, write to 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corporation 
of America 
Golf Ball Department, 1808 Broadway, New York 
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Here is a Daimler sedan with Maythorn body containing innumerable novel 
features including disappearing windows all around and a large panel in the 
roof which slides back on a roller 












Kuropean Motoring 


(Continued from page 74) 


is probably even more important in 
light cars than in the heavier models, 
since the former are more sensitive to 
road conditions. The lack of riding 
qualities in many makes of cars has 
been largely due to improper designing 
of springs and a correction of this really 
grievous fault is being sought. 

There is little to write at this par- 
ticular time of the year with regard 
either to new models’ or trend of de- 
sign, but it is interesting news that the 
Leyland company, which showed a 
pleasure car for the first time at Olym- 
pia (a very powerful “straight-eight” 
and the most expensive model in Eu- 
rope), is proposing shortly to put a 
light car upon the market. There is no 
doubt that in view of the fact that the 
“straight-eight” predominates so largely 
in this year’s Grand Prix, many de- 
signers who wish to get out of the rut 
will, if finances permit, be found experi- 
menting with it. Front wheel brakes 
and overhead valves are also undoubt- 
edly gaining ground with European de- 
signers. 

The earnest efforts of European engi- 
neers to build cars which are capable of 
great speed with low-powered engines 
are not based on fallacious grounds. 


The cost of gasoline—about 65 cents a 
gallon in England and $2.10 a gallon in 
France—is reason enough for the de- 
mand for cars of low fuel consumption. 
In England, the Government tax of one 
pound per horsepower makes the owner- 
ship of anything but a lower-powered 
car a real luxury and helps to explain 
the popularity of motorcycles, cycle 
cars and light cars. But it must be 
borne in mind that in Europe, especially 
in France, the roads are so good, except 
in the battlefield area, that high speeds 
may be maintained for long distances 
and that no matter how small and light 
a car is, it must be fast. 

It may be that the mildness of the 
winters, both in England and on the 
continent, accounts for the popularity 
of open touring cars, the lack of appre- 
ciation of closed bodies except for more 
formal uses and the recent activity in 
the designing of convertible cars, al- 
ready mentioned in these articles. There 
is another way in which this fact has 
influenced European design; namely, in 
the use of disappearing tops. Some of 
the English and many of the French 
custom-built roadsters and small tour- 
ing cars are examples of the finest crafts- 
manship in this respect. 

















This shows the car above with the roof 

panel rolled back, like a window shade. 

It is waterproof and free from creases and 
squeaks 
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OW well the Packard wears! We are told that in 
certain eastern cities, the used car most in demand 
for strenuous day-and-night taxicab service is the 

| venerable four-cylinder Packard “Eighteen.” The 

inferred tribute to Packard manufacture is impressive, in view 
of the fact that it is now ten years since we produced the last 
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PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY: DETROIT 


The Packard Twin-Six Touring The Packard Single-Six Touring 
$6000 at Detroit $2975 at Detroit 
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PACKARD 


Usk the man who owns one 
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" Originality of con- 
ception and superi- 
ority of construction 
are striking char- 
acteristics of the 


BUHRKE 
GOLF BAG 


The BUHRKE metal bottom 
golf bag is something entirely 
new in golf bag manufacture. 


The BUHRKE metal bottom golf bag is totally 
different, thoroughly protected by patents, and is 


The Only Bag of 
Its Kind on the 
Market 


The BUHRKE golf bag 
is equipped with an inde- 
structible, water proof and 
rust proof metal bottom, 
light in weight, corrugated 
with curled edge strength 
and protection—sightly and 
substantial. 








Own a 
Partition Bag 


Stands Alone Without 
Support 


The BUHRKE GOLF BAG by means of a detachable 
strap at the top of the bag and a felt covered metal strip 
at the bottom enables you to separate your iron and 
year on the wooden club shafts 
—a convenience appreciated by every golfer. 


The BUHRKE GOLF,BAG is made of genuine cowhide 
leather, highest grades—also best qualities of canvas 
moderate prices. Fully guaranteed to come up to repre- 
sentation, or a new bag in its 
place. 








At all leading department 
stores, golf shops and sport- 
ing goods stores throughout 
the United States and 
Canada. 


R. H. Buhrke Co. 


(Est. 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Ave. 
Chicago 
“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 





Buhrke Metal Bottom 


“Look for the Name” 
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The Autoreelite can 
be led from the car 
to the tent and wil] 
supply electric light 
for the entire camp 
or camp car 


You and Your Car Go Camping 


(Continued from page 66) 


simplest, but which is nothing of the 
kind, is to load everything, including 
campers, into an ordinary touring car 
or sedan and set forth to discover what’s 
what beyond the suburbs. Each of these 
ways of answering the camping ques- 
tion has much in its favor and many 
followers who practise it with satis- 
factory results. 

The land yacht is the most elaborate, 
costly and the most comfortable of all 
the motor aids to modern camping. It 
means the building of a specially de- 
signed body and its plainness or luxury 
is purely a matter of taste. In it can 
be incorporated many pet ideas of the 
owner as to sleeping and eating ar- 
rangements and the storage of utensils, 
clothing and other necessities. It can 
be small or large, making an ideal little 
rolling home for two people or a sump- 
tuous apartment for four, or even five. 
It can be constructed cheaply, of plain 
boards or metal, or built like a limousine 
with ornamental and costly cabinet 
work and silken draperies. There are 
no companies specializing in the manu- 
facture of land yachts. The man who 
desires to investigate the subject might 
do well to make a rough sketch of the 
kind of car he has in mind and present 
it, for estimate and further working out 
of details, to any good automobile body 
builder. The writer has on hand some 
special sketches of camping bodies which 
he will be glad to send to readers who 
are interested. He will also be pleased 
to recommend body builders who could 
do this kind of work. 

The advantages of the land yacht are 
many; its disadvantages few. It obvi- 
ates the necessity of pitching tents and 
clearing space for sleeping and eating 
quarters. In such a machine one is as- 
sured of a comfortable bed, high above 


ground, free from insects and dampness, 
regardless of weather conditions. Cook- 
ing and eating can all be done indoors, 
Clothing may be carried in full length 
closets without soiling or wrinkling. 
Such bulky articles as folding tables, 
chairs and even a phonograph can be 
carried without undue crowding. With 
a land yacht there is no need to worry 
about hotel reservations, train time- 
tables and the non-arrival of baggage 
forwarded by express. The owner of 
such an outfit has his own hostelry, 
transportation system and__ baggage 
transfer company with him always, 
Practically all such cars are lighted by 
electricity. 

The only points against the land yacht 
are that it is bound to be more or less 
clumsy in appearance, that it must be 
built to order, and that when not in 
use for camping it must lie idle unless 
employed as an outdoor sleeping room 
at home or a playhouse for children. 

The camping trailer has many things 
in its favor and a few imaginary counts 
against it. In the first place, there are 
something like ten well established com- 
panies building standard camping trail- 
ers, which can be attached to any car, 
and which, when opened up, present 
complete movable homes for four, five 
or six motor campers. The cleverness 
displayed in the use of space in some 
of these vehicles is surprising. They 
range in price from about $300 to 
around $1,200, depending on_ size, 
equipment and finish. Two types are 
shown with this article. One has a 


permanent roof with sides which fall 
outward, making two double beds com- 
pletely covered and screened, and sup- 
plied with real springs and mattresses. 
In this type there is room between the 
(Continued on page 82) 





TB. 


Where room is so valuable as in camping, a Gold Medal double folding 
cot will take care of two people on the floor space usually occupied by one 
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Donse BrRorners 
SEDAN 


There is no mistaking the place which 
Dodge Brothers Sedan occupies in the 
social and business life of the nation 


It is evident that it attracts to itself 
substantial people in each community 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 63) 
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Y Q876 queen of diamonds twice guarded, and 
@Aj2 has three clubs. To force him to dis- 

des © A104 card one or other of those suits, Z plays 

@ 1062 the squeeze, by leading out both his re- 

maining trumps. On the first A dis. 

99 Y y J 1043 cards the small club, and dummy a club 

& 7543 aA Bl] #Q1098 Ancther trump and A lets go the king 

> 873 Zz > QJ62 of clubs, hoping his partner has the 

@A8&754 aj jack. This makes it easy for Z to dis. 

AK82 card the small diamond from dummy 

1] K6 and make two club tricks and two dia- 

Q a KOS monds, winning the game with four odd, 

| Les § KQ93 _ The opportunity for the squeeze play 
ir te . in this case was given by several mis- 
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combines the rarest qualities in 
affording Madame a perfume of 
extreme delicacy and delicious 
fragrance accenting the person- 
ality with ihe ineffable charm 
of “individuality. 

Derived exclusively from the 
pure essences of the flowers of 
Grasse, Cote dAzur, France, where 
are distilled our many other 

Parfums de Grand Luxe. 


Jasmin 


expressing with a subtle charm the 
clinging fragrance of the flower. 


Chypre 


suqaesting the witchery and myste 
99 of Moorish pp ited 


In bottles of Baccarat Crystal~ 
at the better shops 





GENEROUS SAMPLES WILL BE MAILED 
TO YOU UPON RECEIPT OF SO CENTS 
FOR EACH PERFUME DESIRED. 


if a b ( 
NEW YORK OFFICE 366 MADISON AVENUE 
Telephone Vanderbilt 8690 











Z dealt and bid no-trump, A leading 
a small spade, and the king killing the 


| jack, to conceal the queen. Z hoped to 
' drop the hearts, so as to make four 


tricks in that suit, and led out ace and 
king. On the second round, A discarded 
a club. This marks B with the jack ten 
of hearts, so Z shifts to the spade, lead- 
ing a small one to dummy’s ten. 

A put on the ace, and got an encour- 
aging discard of the club eight from B. 
Dummy passed up the club seven and 
B put on the nine. This marks him 
with both queen and ten, and. two suits 
stopped. Whether he has more clubs, 
or is all diamonds outside, Z proceeds 
to find out by applying the squeeze. 

The spade queen holds the lead, and 
B discards a diamond. Another win- 
ning spade and dummy lets go the small 
heart, while B sheds another diamond. 
Now he is marked with two diamonds, 
or a diamond and a club besides his 
four known cards. As he will not dis- 
card a heart or a club, and dummy has 
discarded the small heart on the last 
spade trick, Z leads a heart and makes 
the queen. 

Now the ace of diamonds, followed 
by the ten, so as to be sure that Z shall 
be in the lead, completes the squeeze 
play; because when Z leads the third 
diamond, B must either give us the 
heart jack, and let Z make a trick with 
the five, or he must unguard the clubs, 
and let dummy make both ace and jack. 

The squeeze play in this case gives 
the declarer a little slam; yet the aver- 
age player would probably be well satis- 
fied with three or four odd. At one 
table at which this hand was played he 
did not even go game, stopping at two 
by cards. He made his three hearts, 
and then led a small club, finessing the 
jack on the return, so that B made the 
queen and the heart, and then estab- 
lished a club trick, getting in on the 
diamond to make it, and A making the 
ace of spades at the end. 

Here is an example of the squeeze 
play built upon the opportunity given 
by the adversaries’ mistakes. Only one 
player went game on Z’s cards. 
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Z dealt and bid a spade, B two hearts 
and Y two spades. A led ace and an- 
other heart, B winning the second 
round, Z dropping the queen to conceal 
the jack. B led a small trump, and Z 
took out two rounds at once. Then he 
led the eight of diamonds and success- 
fully finessed the jack, returning the ten 
of trumps, which B won with the queen, 
A discarding a diamond. Another heart 
put Z in the lead, A discarding the 
eight of clubs—too late to be of any 
use. Dummy discards a club. 

It is now clear that A is keeping the 
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takes made by the adversaries, as they 
could have saved the game in several 
ways. In the first place, B’s heart bid 
is very bad. If he does not call the 
hearts, A leads his club king and sets 
up the queen. Two hearts and a trump 
later save the game. 

In the next place, after the initial 
error, B should have led the third round 
of hearts, trusting A to shut out 
dummy’s ten of trumps; because if he 
cannot do so, the declarer has ace king 
jack, and will catch B’s queen on a 
finesse. The false card of the heart 
queen should not have deceived B, as 
A would have followed the ace with 
the jack if he held it. 

The third mistake was in discarding 
a diamond when B won the third round 
of trumps. That was the time to dis- 
card the encouraging eight of clubs, 
which would have saved the game by 
setting up a club trick immediately. 

It is rather curious that none of the 
text-books give us this play, perhaps 
because it is rather too deep for the 
average person to see it. It is a very 
common experience for a player to sit 
and squirm around in what Henriques 
used to call “the agony of the discard”; 
but it is quite another thing for the 
declarer deliberately to put him in that 
position, knowing that he has to un- 
guard something. In most cases the 
discard is forced unconsciously. 


Answer to the May Problem 


HIS was the distribution in Problem 

XXIV, one of Harry Boardman’s 
best, and, needless to say, not an easy 
proposition to solve. Those who 
thought it could not be done had plenty 
of company. 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want five tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z leads the spade king and follows 
with the queen of trumps. In the 
trump play, A wins the trump lead with 
the ace, and leads the king of diamonds, 
upon which Z discards the jack of 
spades, no matter what B does. If : 
leads another diamond, Y trumps tt, 
and leads the club nine, still regardless 
of B’s discards. Z wins whatever club 
B plays and pulls A’s trump. 

If A wins the queen of trumps and 
leads his remaining trump, Y wins it, 
and leads the nine of clubs. Z wins 
whatever B plays and leads the spade 
jack, which B wins with the queen. 
Now B must lose two club tricks. 

If A refuses to win the queen of 
trumps, Z follows with the spade jack, 


and it does not matter what A and B do. 


next, as the problem solves itself against 
this weak defense. 
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ODERN Navigation dates from 1762, when John 
Harrison’s Chronometer reached the West Indies, after 
a voyage of sixty-one days, with an error of only five 
seconds. 

The rich prize which Parliament had offered for half a century— 
twenty thousand pounds sterling—went to Harrison. His victory, after 





The $1750 Corsican in yellow gold 


thirty years of struggle, hinged on his previous invention of the Compen- Miiguinphidciedl dub & 4 


« « « Anunretouched photograph 


sating Pendulum. 

Unlike the modern ship’s-watch, his timepiece was not suspended in 

gimbals but carried on a pillow. 

The world war set new standards in naval timekeeping. The torpedo 
ws ¥ boat, with its terrific vibration, bafled America’s experts till Elgin rail- 
ft bu ‘ road watches were adapted to the service. And the first acceptable ship’s- 
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watches supplied our navy in quantities sufficient to equip the U.S. Emer- 
gency Fleets were—as might havé been expected— 
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Standard! 
Golf Balls 


WANAMAKER golf 
balls are standard. You 
may order the balls you 
want just as you have 
been doing. In addi- 
tion, we shall continue 
our 31 dwt. balls—the 
most popular balls in 
1920— RADIO, 
SUPER-RADIO, 
RED FLASH, SIL- 
VER KING. 


The Amazing RADIO 


America’s favorite golf ball. More RADIOS 
were sold during 1920 than any other golf ball 
made in the United States. Mesh or recessed mark- 
ing. $1.05 each; $12.60 doz. 


The SUPER-RADIO 


A larger ball than the RADIO. Stands up finely 
on a cuppy fair green. Mesh and recessed mark- 
ing. $1.05 each; $12.60 doz. 


The Marvelous MYSTERY 


A new ball. What makes it fly so far? What 
makes it stanu up so well? Mesh and recessed 
marking. $1 each; $12 doz. 


The Ripping RED FLASH 


Wherever you golf, you’ll find players who pre- 
fer RED FLASH to all other balls. It is wonder- 
fully consistent and upstanding. Mesh and re- 
cessed marking. 90c each; $10.80 doz. 


The Top-hole TAPLOW 


A large, light ball—a floater—the type of ball 
which many British golfers regard as the ideal 
size and weight. Mesh marking. 65c each; $7.80 
doz. 




















and the famous British ball 


The Scintillating SILVER KING 


They tell us that the demand across the water 
is for nothing but the SILVER KING. It wears the 
world’s crown for distance and durability. The 
1921 ball is better than ever. Just try a round with 
the New Blue SILVER KING Standard. Mesh and 
recessed marking. $1.10 each; $13.20 doz. 











George Duncan and Abe Mitchell 











GEORGE DUNCAN, Open Champion of Great Britain, and 
ABE MITCHELL, Professional match play Champion of Great 
Britain, will visit America this summer for a three months’ tour 
under our management. Clubs desiring to make reservations 
for exhibitions, may communicate with SUMNER R. HOL- 
LANDER, c/o JOHN WANAMAKER, New York. 


John Wanamaker 


Sole National wholesale distributors of SILVER KING golf balls, and our 
own exclusive group, covering the requirements of every type of golfer. 


BROADWAY AT NINTH, New York 























VANITY FAIR 





The Auto Bed Camp is one of the best, lightest and cheapest articles of its 
kind. It can be used as a table or a sagless, comfortable bed for three 
people 


You and Your Car Go Camping 


(Continued from page 78) 


beds for two people to sleep on mat- 
tresses on the floor. A large water tank, 
ice box, clothes closet and compartment 
full of dishes and kitchen utensils are 
supplied. A wide, sturdy table folds 
down from the front wall and folding 
chairs go with it. There is even a small, 
quickly set-up tent and stool for use as 
a toilet. A curtain down the center di- 
vides the body into two compartments. 

In the other trailer shown, a large 
amount of equipment can be carried in 
very small space. The entire top folds 
down into little more than the size of 
a commercial trailer, yet when extended 
it has beds for four people and plenty 
of room for two more on the floor. 
These are only two of numerous types. 

The trailer has been criticised as 
exerting too much pull on the car. This 
is mostly imaginary, as the average 
camping trailer, fully loaded, produces 
an extra pull of only about 25 pounds, 
not enough to be noticed. The fact is 
that when you are camping in this man- 
ner your tendency is to look back at 
frequent intervals to see if the trailer is 
still with you, because the connections 
which fasten it to the car have been so 
scientifically worked out that it tracks 
with the driving wheels and becomes 
almost a part of the car itself. On 
smooth, dry roads it will go around 
corners without swerving, skidding or 
toppling but on slippery highways, nat- 
urally, curves should be negotiated care- 
fully. With a camping trailer behind, 
it is wise to apply brakes a little sooner 
and a little harder going down hill and 
on steep grades to employ the engine in 
first speed as an additional brake. 

Those are the only disadvantages 
claimed against the camping trailer ex- 
cept that it has an unusual appearance 
which may tend to embarrass the fas- 
tidious motorist because it is sure to at- 
tract a great deal of attention on the 
road until these machines grow more 
numerous. The arguments in favor of 
the camping trailer, however, more than 
outweigh those against it. It does 
not prevent the use of the car for other 
purposes. It can be left at the camp 
site, all set up, while members of the 
party take day trips to nearby points. 
As a general rule, it is cheaper than the 
camping car and more cleverly and con- 
veniently arranged. 

Many successful long distance trips 
are made in ordinary cars to which are 
attached small commercial trailers on 
which the fittings are loaded. The fact 
that passengers are not cramped with 


an array of suit cases and other lug- 
gage is a mighty factor for enjoyment 
on long trips. 

The great majority of motor campers 
carry their camping equipment in their 
own cars. Many ingenious camping ac- 
cessories have been put upon the mar- 
ket, in fact so many that the greatest 
difficulty in starting a trip is to know 
what to take and what to leave behind. 
The beginner is liable to carry infin- 
itely too much. 

Eating is the most important function 
of the camper. There are great varie- 
ties of stoves, ranging from the little 
frame work which fits over an open fire 
to complete electric, fireless cookers. 
My own preference is for a two-burner 
gasoline vapor stove. Dishes and uten- 
sils are practicable when they are of the 
kind which nest together in a small 
space, rather than being a miscellaneous 
collection borrowed from the home 
kitchen. Paper plates and cups have their 
good points if you burn them after use, 
instead of littering up the countryside. 

The sleeping arrangements are of tre- 
mendous importance. There are com- 
fortable beds for two which are set up 
inside the car at night and rolled up 
under the top in the daytime. Tents 
and cots, for use outside the car, some 
employing the car itself as a side brace, 
are tremendously popular. The smallest 
tent of all, the Army “pup tent”, is a 
good thing to leave behind on a camp- 
ing trip. 

Among the more important items 
which should be considered in laying 
out a journey are: trunks to carry 
suitcases, a sunshade visor to protect 
the eyes when driving into the sun, a 
complete tool outfit, collapsible shovel, 
goggles with ventilated rims, containers 
for dry and canned goods, ice-box, va- 
cuum bottles, tire chains, tow rope, the 
best jack you can buy, the Automobile 
Blue Book covering the territory you 
are going to visit, and folding buckets. 

There is no space here for a descrip- 
tion of all the bits of equipment which 
should be in the camper’s car. We have 
prepared a list covering car tools and 
aids to getting out of trouble; eating, 
sleeping and camping equipment; fish- 
ing supplies for different sections of the 
country and other necessities. This list 
is yours for the asking. A friend of 
the writer, Mr. Elon Jessup, has just 
published a book, “Motor Camping, 
which is brimful of practical camping 
information. Its perusal will save you 
money, time and temper. 
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The Pivot Sleeve 


Golf Suit—in 
Scotch Washable 
Linen 


Ready to Wear 
or to Measure 
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Presenting For Summer Wear— 
The Favored Genuine 


COTCH WASHABLE 
Buff and White LINEN 








As Developed In The 
PIVOT SLEEVE GOLF SUIT 
& SEPARATE KNICKERS 


[Ready-to-wear or To Measure] 





THE COOLEST, MOST DURABLE of 

ALL SUMMER SPORTS FABRICS 
—LIGHTWEIGHT, POSSESSING UNUSUAL 
TENSILE STRENGTH— 
NON-SHRINKABLE— 

AS READILY LAUNDERED AS A LINEN 
KERCHIEF. 
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Also Featuring: THE ZEPHYR WEIGHT 
JERSEY SPORTS COAT In Combination 
With SCOTCH LINEN KNICKERS or 
WHITE FLANNEL TROUSERS— 
[Offered in The Ready-to-wear Section] 








The Scotch Linen Knickers 
may be ordered by mail 

by designating height 

and waist measurement— 
$11.00 per pair 


[Prepaid to any point in U. S.] 
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NOTE: Maintained 

as A Quality Product, 

‘The Pivot Sleeve Golf Suit” 
label appears in every 
authentic garment— 

it’s worth looking for. 






The Spreading 


Plait 


The Pivot Sleeve #é ** 
Golf Suit 3 

In 
Summerweight 
Tweeds 
Homespuns 
ane 


Authorized Representatives in Many Gabardines 


Cities—In New York at 
Our Own Sportswear Establishment 


H. WEINBERG 

& SONS 

30 JOHN STREET 
N E W Y OvR. K 
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| pardon. 


| You are trembling! 


| up at him imploringly): 


| be anything by this time! 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Same Boat 


(Continued from page 33) 


He: It is. And you're the only nice 
SHE (with certainty): Oh, no! 
He: It’s the truth. You are. 

you looked around? 

SHE (smiling faintly, looking into his 

I can tell without looking 

around that I’m not the only nice per- 

son in it. 


Evening of the Fifth-Day-Out 
(In the Smoker) 


He: You haven’t told me 
name yet. 

SHE (as if in fright, putting her hand 
to her cheek): Oh, please don’t! 

(They are sitting at a small round 
table. At her words several men look 
up from their five-days’ poker-game.) 

SHE (in a low voice, glancing hur- 
riedly around, then leaning towards 
him): Im sorry. I didn’t mean to 
speak so loud. But I wish you wouldn’t 
ask me that. It’s so much nicer not 
knowing who we are. (She smiles into 
his eyes, waveringly. She is wearing a 
simple little green frock such as the 
Lorelei would pawn her comb for, and 
a large hat of rainy black and silver. 
He gazes at her for some time, then 
turns away sharply and drums on the 
table for a moment with his fingers.) 

HE (ceasing to drum on the table): 
Beg your pardon. Nasty habit. Nerv- 
ous, I guess. Er—just as you say, 
dear child. And perhaps you're right. 
What will you drink? (While the 


| person in it. 


Have 


your 


| drinks are being brought, he covers his 


eyes with his hand.) 


Evening of the Sixth-Day-Out 
(On Deck) 


He: Do you like it when it rains 
like this? 

SHE: I love it! 

(She is wearing an adorable brown 
cloak that exactly matches her eyes, and 
a little felt hat with a long, curling 


| orange quill.) 


He: You'll get enough of it in Paris 
at this season. You're going to be 
there? 

SHE: Only for a day or two. I’m 


going to Florence for a month. 

He: The devil you are!—I beg your 
I mean to say, so am I! 

(They are briskly walking up and 
down the deck together. The rain 
strikes at them as they come out from 
under the shelter of the roof, and the 
deck becomes more slippery.) 

HE (taking her arm to steady her): 
What is the mat- 


ter, child? 
SHE (in a fainting voice): I am cold. 
HE (stopping short, greatly con- 
cerned): Shall we go in? 


SHE (confusedly): I don’t know— 
I’m not cold, really—that was a lie. 
I’m just trembling. 

HE (holding her tightly by the arm 
and bending down to look at her): 
Why are you trembling? 

SHE (twisting her hands and staring 
I don’t know! 


Evening of the Seventh-Day-Out 
(In the Dining-room) 


(They are sitting at a table for two.) 

He: It’s much nicer eating together, 
isn’t it? Will you have some of this? 

SHE: Er—no, thank you,—it might 
I wish he'd 
ey this soup before it leaps into my 
ap. 

He (admiringly): You haven't 
minded the motion at all, have you? 

SHE: No,—not a bit. I wish he’d 
take this soup. This gown is a favourite 
of mine. (She is wearing a dancing 
frock of coral crépe meteor. Her throat 


and shoulders are such that to think of 
food in her presence is like taking a 


shoe-box of sandwiches to the Rodin 
Museum.) 

He: It is perilously charming, It 
doesn’t look as if it had ever been worn 
before. I don’t think I ever knew 
girl with so many clothes! 

SHE (turning ash-white and putting 
her hand to her throat) : Oh—Oh, don't! 

HE (frightened): What’s the matter? 


SHE (recovering herself): Nothing, 
A—a queer little pain. It’s gone now, 
You were saying—oh, yes. You gee, 


they let me take my big wardrobe trunk 
right into my cabin with me. And then 
there’s—there’s a steamer-trunk besides, 
I wish he’d take this soup! 


Evening of the Eighth-Day-Out 
(On Deck) 


He: All those lights are light-houses 
on the English coast. 

SHE: 

He: Yes. You won’t see the French 
coast until morning. 

SHE: Oh. 

(There is a long silence. She hugs 
about her a soft and voluminous dolman 
of seal and sand-coloured duvetyn. She 
is bare-headed. Her yellow hair blows 
on his face.) 


He: Aren’t you cold, dear? 
SHE: Yes, a little. You mustn’t call 
me that. 


HE (opening his heavenly overcoat 
and folding it about her with one arm): 
You won’t tell me your name. 

HE (simply): It is Jacqueline. 
* He: Oh, how beautiful! I wish you 
hadn’t told me. 


SHE: What is your name? 

He: Terence. 

SHE: Oh, may I call you Terry— 
just once? 

He: If you call me Terry I shall call 
you Love. 

SHE: Oh, please——we mustn’t! 


He (suddenly tightening his clasp 
about her): Oh, Jacqueline! 

SHE: Don't! 

HE (bending his face to hers): Please 
—please. 

SHE (faintly): Oh—I feel as if the 
boat were going down. 

(He takes her in his arms.) 


The Next Morning (On Deck) 

HE (abruptly appearing before her, in 
a low voice): Jacqueline, listen. 
have to go in just a minute. I wish I 
could help you get off—but I can’t. 

SHE (rather nervously): It’s all 
right. I’ll be perfectly all right. (She 
is wearing the mist-grey suit and dull- 
gold turban of the first day.) 

He: Dear, are you sorry you let me 
kiss you last night? 

SHE (more and more distractedly): 
Oh—I don’t know! I don’t know! 

HE (with tenderness): Please don't 
be. It will always be one of the love- 
liest memories I have. And, dear,— 
aren’t you going to change your mind 
and let me see you in Florence? _ 

SHE (with a stifled scream): No! 
No! I won’t! I’m going to Florence 
on my honeymoon! I won't! I— 

He (stepping back and staring at 
her): Oh, my God—you, too? 

(Just at this moment a young woman 
comes up to them, looking rather white, 
clinging to the rail.) : 

He: Oh, hello, Madge! Feeling bet- 
ter, dear? My wife, Mrs. Dennison, 
Mrs.—er— 

Sue (very sweetly, holding out her 
hand): I was so distressed that you 
were ill all the time, Mrs. Dennison. 

(Just at this moment a young man 
comes up to them, looking rather white, 
clinging to the rail.) 

fox: Oh, hello, Dick! My hus- 
band, Mr. Littleton—Mrs. Dennison, 
Mr. Dennison. Feeling better, dear? 
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its beauty 
MAKES FRIENDS OF OWNERS 


EAUTY without virtue, is like 


a flower without perfume. 


The longer you drive a Pilot 
the more you admire its outer 
charm because it is built on 7nner 
character. 


Pilot's beauty increases upon 
examination—it is the result of 
right reason, not of passing fads. 
It is the crowning achievement of 
twelve successful years of devo- 
tion to an ideal. 


Its quiet, efficient performance 
wins your respect as its fine ap- 


pearance wins your admiration. 


You are impressed by the way 
it glides along, effortlessly meeting 
all road- -requirements without dis- 
comfort to passengers or worry to 
the driver. 


You are enthused by the way 
it keeps on doing it over a pro- 
longed period, economically and 
with a minimum of care. 


Those are the reasons the Pilot 
makes staunch friends of owners— 
and the reasons you should know 
the Pilot before you buy. 





PILOT MOTOR CAR COMPANY Richmond, Ind. U S.A 
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eCAMWCEY 


: pocantdaliagal coarse in 


weave, unusual in 
finish, good looking in the 
extreme—the Lobster Claw 
and Improved Sennet 
Models here shown claim 
the attention of men who 
would be correctly hatted. 
In addition to stylish stiff 
straws, the Townsend Grace 
productions include Pana- 
mas,Bangkoksand Leghorns. 


il representative stores 


YNURCTERED By 





thoVownsend-Grace Co. 


Raltimore Ma.UuSA. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Men's Straw Hats Exclusively 
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VANITY FAIR 


Male and Female 


(Continued from page 39) 


Close Up of Book: Dante. 

He reads for awhile, and then takes 
up a third. 

Close Up of Book: Robert W. Service. 
John reads until his eye falls on a 
book lying on the floor. He picks it 
up and smiles superciliously, shaking 
his head. 

Close Up of Book: How to write mo- 
tion picture scenarios. (Fade out 
into— 

TitteE: “Compared to these great poets 
I have been reading, the movies seem 
so cheap and vulgar.” (Fade out 
into— 

Scene 4: John’s eyes slowly close and 
he dozes. (Fade out into— 

Scene 5: Enter a beautiful angel with 
a cute little cooing pigeon on her 
shoulder. She beckons to John and 
he follows. (Fade out into— 

Close up: Angel’s face. 

Scene 6: John and the angel flying 
through the air with little chickies and 
duckies flying after the angel. (Fade 
out into— 

Close Up: Angel’s face. 

TitLE: The Heaven of the Great 
Masters of the Seven Arts: (Dissolve 
into— 

Scene 7: Beautiful grove in which are 
walking the shades of Plato, Sophocles, 
Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, Goethe, Beethoven, 
Moliére, Longfellow and many others 
equally well known and reverenced 
by the American public. The celebri- 
ties are dressed in their own particular 


costumes, and most of them wear a .- 


white badge of purity placed on them 
by the censor which signifies that they 
have been dead at least fifty years. 
(Fade out into— 

Scene 8: Enter angel leading John Far- 
rel. Close up: Angel’s face. John’s 
eyes light up joyfully as he beholds 
his beloved authors, especially dear 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, who 
is carrying a little white kitten in his 
arms. 

Scene 9: Enter messenger with wireless 
message. All rush forward to read it. 

Close Up of Message: America has at 
last produced a new art. Aeroplane 
now on way with sample. (Fade 
out into— 

Scene 10: All the celebrities register 
contempt and doubt except Long- 
fellow. He puts kitten down gently 
and addresses them. (Dissolve into— 

TitLeE: “Almost anything can be ex- 
pected of the race which produced 
Hiawatha and Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
(Fade out into— 

Scene 11: All instantly agree with Long- 
fellow. Enter aeroplane. Every one 
crowds forward eagerly. Out of plane 
jumps man with movie camera. He 
speaks. (Fade out into— 

TitLe: I come from America, the land 
of democracy. And I bring you a 
new art—the art of democracy—the 
art of just plain every day honest 
folks. And I shall show you the 
height of that art—D. W. Griffith’s 
production of Way Down East. 
(Fade out into— 

Scene 12: He passes out circulars. All 
read eagerly. 

Close Up of Circular: “C. Blythe Sher- 
wood, New York editorial writer, says 
‘David Wark Griffith has made motion 
pictures the eighth fine art. He has 
furthered the art of the silver sheet 
toward that of Michael Angelo, Velas- 
quez, Maeterlinck and John Keats’. 
(Fade out into— 


“Rupert Hughes, author of ‘The 
Unpardonable Sin,’ says ‘One of Mr, 
Griffith’s productions is as important 
to the world’s art history as one of 
Shakespeare’s plays’” (dissolve into— 

Scene 13: The movie man hangs a 
sheet at one end of the sacred grove, 
There is then flashed on the screen be- 
fore the delighted gaze of the dead 
celebrities the Griffith production of 
Way Down East—a “Simple story 
of plain every-day people.” 

As this tale progresses towards its 
inevitable conclusion—as the great 
artists and writers of other days and 
other lands see unfolded before their 
eyes all the irony, pathos, beauty, 
tragedy, comedy of human life—their 
wonderment and delight know no 
bounds. All weep copiously at the 
plight of the pure betrayed heroine, 
all laugh heartily over the delicious 
subtle humor, all hiss the treacherous 
villain, all cheer loudly as the brave 
monogamous hero rescues his sweet- 
heart from the cake of real ice, all ap- 
plaud thunderously when the heroine 
spurns the villain’s repentant offer of 
marriage by a min. 

At the conclusion everyone rushes 
forward to congratulate Longfellow. 
Shakespeare reaches him first. (Fade 
out into— 

TitLe: “What a plot! What characters! 
How true! And how inspiring! Bet- 
ter even than Hiawatha or The 
Unpardonable Sin.” (Dissolve into— 

Scene 15: Goethe slaps Longfellow on 

the back. (Fade out into— 

TitLE: “Henry, America has done it 
again. You have produced the eighth 
art. Dante, did you ever imagine such 
a thing was possible?” (Fade out 
into— 

Scene 16: Dante seizes an American 
flag and waves it. (Dissolves into— 

Titte: “Huzzah! All hail the eighth 
art! Rah! Rah! Rah!” (Fade out 
into— 

Scene 17: John Farrel asleep in his 
room at college. Gathered around 
him are his three cronies who are giv- 
ing the Yale cheer. He awakes with 
a start, rubs his eyes. One of the 
boys speaks. (Dissolve into— 

TiTLE: Come on, John. You've slept 
long enough. You have just time to 
dress for the dance. (Fade out into— 

Scene 18: John shakes his head. (Dis- 
solve into— 

TitLE: No, fellows, no more dances for 
me. I am going to devote the rest of 
my life to writing for the motion pic- 
ture—the eighth art. (Fade out 
into— 

Scene 19: All solemnly shake hands 
with John, and after one more cheer 
they leave him alone. He puts Shake- 
speare, Dante and Robert W. Service 
away and picks up How to Write 
Motion Picture Scenarios. (Fade 
out into— 

TitLeE: And so with the dawn of a new 
day America proudly and gladly offers 
to her fellow nations one more prod- 
uct of her great genius. 

Scene 20: American flag. (Fade out 
into— 

Scene 21: Pictures of George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln and Warren 
G. Harding. 


THE END. 


Note: This article is a burlesque adap- 
tation of Enter the Democrat, an un- 
published defense of the moving picture 
by Dana Rush, a continuity writer. 
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S they say in the Country Clubs from 
Portland to Pasadena—‘“If you want 4 
toppy touch of color, get a Wick Hat Band 


with the little hooks.” 


Here is one of them—a Russian Cord. Your 
hatter, haberdasher, or favorite men’s depart- 
ment will show itto you—along with fifty more, 
just off the looms. Good old staple prices! 

No question about it—Wick of Philadelphia, 
has the unique gift of style, and a knack of com- 
bining colors that stirs up envy in the Rue de 


Also— 
Some Celebrated Wick Specialties 


la Paix. 


For your Club, Fraternity, 
Society, College or University 


Hat Bands woven on Hand Looms. 
Color combinations to your order. 
Colorsguaranteed authentic. Silk of 
regular fine Wick quality. Delivery 
in two or three weeks. Give your 
order to your dealer, or send it to 


Wick direct. 
For your Service Medal 


or Button Hole 
Ribbons for Victory Medal, Army and 


Navy Decorations, Spanish-American, 


China Relief, Philippines, American 
Legion, Croix de Guerre, British Gen- 
eral Service—the Colors of France, 
Belgium, Great Britain, Italy, Combi- 
nation Allies, etc. 


Pure Silk— 
Exactly the same ribbon as supplied 
to the U. S. Government for official 
use. 


For Medals—13¢ ins. wide. 
For Button Hole—9-16 ins. wide. 


Buy from your Jeweler, Medal or Badge 
Manufacturer. 


WICK NARROW FABRIC COMPANY 


Originators of the cAdjustable Fancy Hat Band Business 
931-937 Market St., Philadelphia 
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(| Philadel phi amma 
"The hat band man’ 
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CRANE SERVICE 


Enables You to Select Com- 
plete Heating, Plumbing and 
Sanitation Equipment through 
One Central Source of Supply 


WF 9: we 
ss BE ie 


. Partial View of Crane Exhibit Rooms in New York 












HEN you are ready to 
consider such installations 
for a building of any size or 
character, visit the nearest 
Crane branch with your archi- 
tect, where you will find it a 
simple and pleasant matter to 
fill all of your requirements. 
Crane Service provides a wide 
variety of designs from which you 
can choose precisely the types you 
want—and, above all, it safeguards 
you with uniform quality through- 
out the entire installations. It is 
complete, convenient, reliable. 
Call on any Crane Branch 
_ for the fullest co-operation 


plumbing materials. 


j 


We are manufacturers of about 20,- |. 
os 000 articles, including valves, pipe 
Me | fittings and steam specialties, made | 
| of brass, iron, ferro-steel, cast steel |- 
and forged steel, in all sizes, for all || 
pressures and all purposes, and are | 
distributors of pipe, heating and |! 
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BOSTON 
SPRINGFIELD 
BRIDGEPORT 
HARTFORD 
ROCHESTER 


PHILADELPHIA 
READING 
NEWARK 
CAMDEN 
BALTIMORE 
WASHINCTON 


THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


Works: CHICAGO: BRIDGEPORT: BIRMINGHAM 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION 


19-25 WEST 44TH ST., NEW YORK CRANE 
301 BRANNAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. LIMITED SYDNEY, N. S. W., 


MONTREAL 


36 AVE DE L‘OPERA, PARIS, FRANCE 


(HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS); 


TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG, 
OTTAWA, REGINA, CALGARY 


SYRACUSE CINCINNATI FARGO 
BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS WATERTOWN 
SAVANNAH DETROIT ABERDEEN 
ATLANTA CHICAGO GREAT FALLS 
KNOXVILLE & ROCKFORD BILLINGS 
ewpasgam ICAGO OBKO'tapins SERINE 

HIS GRAND 5 
MEMPHIS | 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CH SRR ESET OS TACOMA 
MUSKOGEE VALVES-PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES — Bi, MOINES BORTEAND, 
OKLAHOMA CITY SIOUX CITY SALT LAKE 
WICHITA CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS ST. PAUL GDEN 
ST. LOUIS 23 W 44% ST. ano 22 W. 457% ST. 1105-1107 BOARD WALK MINNEAPOLIS SACRAMENTO 
KANSAS CITY NEW YORK CITY ATLANTIC CITY WINONA OA NCISCO 
TERRE HAUTE To which the Public ts cordially invited DULUTH SAN F 


LOS ANGELES 


CRANE-BENNETT LTD. 


45-51 LEMAN ST., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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or the home anes 

a the directors table 
for the private office 
use the package of 100 


For convenience in carrying 
the Parr Mati cigare tte 
Is pac ‘ked in 10's, plainor 
Bis tip, as you pre ‘fer 


Cy 


Oe y are good taste 


FALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 











_PALL MALL 


(REGULAR), 


PLAIN OR CORK IN’ BOXES OF 


10... 30, 


100 
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More Than Speed or Climbing 


OWER means more than brute strength. The power 

of the Standard Eight is not the power of the motor 
alone, any more than the strength of a man means big 
biceps alone. 

Power in an automobile involves the relation of 
motivity to weight, the coordination of balance with 
mass. This gives a responsiveness that is quick and 

‘sure. Itas what the good golfer puts into his drive 
that gives him long distance without apparent effort. 
It is what the billiard player puts into his shot that 
gives a long roll to the balls without seeming to shoot 
hard. 

Driving a Standard Eight gives you the same sort of 
pleasure you get when you play a game extremely well. 
You are exhilarated every minute of the while; you are 
not fatigued at the end; and you look forward to doing 
it again. 





Touring Car, S870. Sport, $3400 Readster, $3400 Chassis, > 
Vestibule Sedan, SOCCO Sedan, $482 Sedanette, 34500 Coupe, F202 
Aiave prices f 6. b. Butler, P 





STANDARD EIGHT 


A POWERFUL CAR 


STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY 


Autom it 4 DD, fi f. Pitts burg hs, Pa. 
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Full Ccunent and‘ ‘spares” 
of Pennsylvania Vacuum 
Cup Cord Tires are more 
and more becoming the 
rule on better-grade cars. 


| Sustained highest qual- 
_ity plus the guaranteed 
non-skid feature and _re- 
fined distinctiveness of the 
Vacuum Cup Tread have 

_ achieved this national 
preference among dis- 
criminate motorists. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
Banas ud! 2 age INC. 
ette, Pa. 
‘Direct Fact ‘and Service Agencies 
I wc toe ete ds 
_ Export Dethy Wenlsosth Bid., New York 
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Jewets or Asta: From Da- 
mascus came the famous‘ 
blades of Damascus steel— 
the weapon of war-like 
royalty. And though cen- 
turies have passed, the 
name remains as the high- 
est symbol of excellence. 


“for people who appreciate 
the best and are willing 


lo pay for it 

You could never persuade the man 
or woman who likes Shah of Persia 
Transparent Soap to even try an- 
other kind. 
They take too much pleasure in its 
jewel-like sparkle and transparency 
—brilliant as a first water topaz. 
They are too fond of the clinging, 
alluring fragrance of its mysterious 
Oriental bouquet. 
Thus the price becomes secondary. 
Though Shah of Persia is rather 
high priced they would willingly 
pay more. 
Shah of Persia Transparent Soap 
is made from costly ingredients by 
an exacting process. Production 
is necessarily limited. 
The price is $1.00 for a three-cake 
box. If your dealer cannot supply 
you mail us one dollar and we will 
send you a box prepaid. 

CRYSTAL SOAP CO. 


Rm. 208, 366 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW bP rs 
1921 
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| dangly chains. 
| diamonds and drops them into a chair.) 


VANITY FAIR 


The Lovers of Golconda 


(Continued from page 54) 


(A moment. Then a gentle knock 
and the French maid enters. She is the 
perfect, conventual type; her hair is 
dressed in smooth bands; her eyes are 
cast down. In different dress she might 
be a St. Catherine by Crivelli.) 

PHILOMENE: You rang, Madame? 


Mrs. Tetrorp: Philoméne, what 
jewels shall Mademoiselle wear to- 
night? There’s her tiara—there won’t 


be another handsomer unless the Queen 
comes and wears her crown—and there 
are the Empress Josephine’s emeralds, 
green for the first Umpire, wasn’t it? 
And all the others. The question is— 
which? (A pause. The maid’s austere 
expression softens into one of almost 
tender dreaminess.) Well? 
PHILOMENE (speaking in a low voice 
and with great modesty): If you ask 
me, Madame, I am afraid I have but 
one opinion. As you say, the Empress 
Eugénie, who had the most beautiful 
décolleté in Europe, wore magnificent 
gems, as she wore her great position, 
with much elegance. But from all 
formal obligations of state Mademoiselle 
is happily free—free as a flower. And 
she is lovelier at this moment of youth 
than all the crown jewels of the world 
will ever make her when it is past. 
She no more requires diamonds or 
pearls in order to eclipse the great ladies 
en concurrence than a perfect bud of 


| one of your English tea roses needs a 


stem by Cartier to make it the most di- 
vine blossom in the garden. I should 
say, wear no jewels—none at all. (She 
raises her shoulders ever so slightly.) 
For me, Madame, it is like that. 

(This sincere little speech creates a 
marked impression. There is a general 
flutter of assent.) 

Roserta (carelessly): All right. I’m 
tired of this heavy thing, anyway. (She 
removes the tiara.) And these long, 
(She takes off all the 


Thank you, Philoméne. To-night (She 
goes over to a vase filled with Jacque- 
minots, detaches one and slips it into 


the ribbon at her waist.) To-night— 
merely a rose! 
Mrs. Tetrorp (bustling): Alors, 


come on then. That’s settled. The 
wraps, Philoméne. Sorry you must be 
late at the opera, Marquis. There’s a 
new Roumanian tenor. 

(The maid brings various cloaks and 
deftly helps the ladies into them.) 

THE Marguis: Oh, I shall be there. 
I adore Manon. (He hums lightly)— 

Une petite mais-o-n 
Etroite et bl-a-nche 
But I will put you in your car. 

Mrs. TEtFrorp: Of course, of course. 
Are you ready, everybody? (She hur- 
ries them out, calling back last words.) 
Goodbye, Philoméne. You'll see to 
those beejews. Don’t forget the com- 
Twice to the left—or is it to 
the right? then all the way around once, 
no, I think it’s three times. But you'll 
remember. (Her voice floats back, even 
when the door is finally closed. A 
treasure—that girl. Such taste! Such 
educa— 

(The maid stands for a moment, lis- 
tening, then flies to the window and 
peers out between the heavy curtains 
into the street below. The muffled mur- 
mur of a big motor car moving off rises 
—and dies away. Instantly, now, cap 
and apron are torn off and replaced by 
a dark jacket and small hat produced 
from under the Beauvais-tapestried sofa. 
Even while struggling into this garment, 


cramming the hat over her eyes, she is 
gathering together all the jewels. Then, 
into the forgotten—and empty!—dis. 
patch case they go. Voild! Cinque 
valli never did anything better. 4 
slight sound—she pauses tensely. The 
door opens wide enough to admit q 
man’s head.) 

THE Marquis ve TERRE-NOBLE (in g 
whisper): It worked. 

PHILOMENE (echoing the whisper): 
To a marvel. But (anxiously) the but- 
ler—Mr. Figgins? He is. . .? 

THE Margulis (introducing his aristo- 
cratic form into the room, closing the 
door, and rushing his words) : Perfectly, 
Mr. Figgins . . . charming man... 
is in the sound-proof telephone room 
endeavoring to send to a mythical num- 
ber a mythical message from Madame 
Telford, given me when I came back for 
those sacrés treaty papers. That he 
may not be disturbed I have locked him 
in. (He laughs quietly.) And now— 

PHILOMENE (with a mocking air of 
servility as she hands him the jewels): 
Monsieur est servi. 

THE Margulis (seizing the Paragon of 
Ladies’ Maids by the waist and dragging 
her into a wild, hilarious but absolutely 
noiseless cancan step or two about the 
room): Ah, ma belle Sainte Philoméne! 
Il ne faut pas tenter le diable! 


(The curtain falls on their decamping 
forms but rises again immediately after 
an imaginary interval of five hours. The 
Telford ladies troop in, Roberta gayly 
chattering.) 


OBERTA: And when I told the Duke 

that I had never even tasted cham- 
pagne he said this was a great moment 
and that he must introduce us. But he 
would only let me sip just a little bit 
. . . Wasn’t that funny? . And 
when he asked me how I liked it and I 
said I thought it was quite good... 
one would think it was cider. I wish 
you could have heard him laugh. He's 
got the loveliest laugh. Not loud but 
beautiful and jolly. And then I told 
him everything. About father and the 
ranch and, oh, yes, all about the fuss 
over the jewels and why I didn’t wear 
any. He said he was glad... he 
hated to see a child dressed up like a 
Christmas tree. He is John Robert 
Hamilton Fitzjames Douglas, Tenth 
Duke of Drummferline, but people he 
likes very much, he says, call him 
Johnny. ; 

Mrs. TELForp: Well, I’m glad you're 
pleased. I’m worried to death about 
meeting all those distinguished people 
and then having them turn out no bet- 
ter looking than the other kind. It 
isn’t right. Where’s Philoméne? She 
ought to be here. (Rings) 

(As no one answers Mrs. Telford goes 
into the adjoining room but reappears 
very quickly heralded by shrieks. “Well, 
of all things! Well, I never’.) 

Mrs. TELFoRD (just breathing): 
They’re gone! All the jewels! Philo- 
méne’s gone! The safe’s open. . - 


and empty! Oh, that terrible woman. 
I always suspected her! (Collapses into 
a chair.) 


RoserTA (with a sleepy little smile as 
she reaches back and begins unfastening 
her frock): Are they really? Oh, well, 
Father will get me something else. He 
always gets me just what I want. I'm 
sending him a long letter by cable to- 
morrow—about Johnny. 

(CURTAIN) 
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New Tourster 


Finished in Kissel Blue—two extra-wide doors, 
= one on each side—two skding individual front 
seats—compact open coach type of body—dis- 
tinctively Kissel designed throughout. 


Wy 











New Coach-Sedan 


A new close-coupled type of Sedan—finish- 
ed in Kissel Black—with new four-door 
coach body—luxuriously upholstered-—two 
lounge seats with form-fitting backs. ac- 
cammodating three people each— the latest 
: example of Kissel Individuality. 








Advanced Engineering—Individuality—Exclusiveness 


VQ 








New Speedster 


oe is something decidedly man- 
ly—yet youthful—about its coziness 
and compactness—its real comfort and 
performance qualities—due to the Kissel 
Custom-built chassis, powered by the new 
Kissel-built Six Motor. 


With all its snug appearance, it has the 
comforts of a big car with the intimacy 
of a car for two. Finished in Kissel 
Chrome Yellow—equipped with new 
Kissel individual steps—bicycle fenders 
—Kisse]l designed semi-racing body— 
trunk rack for touring—two auxiliary 
séats, one on each side. 


Kisse) Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis., U.S. A. 
Originators of the ALL-YEAR Car. 
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The Newest 
Thing for Sportwear— 


Or Las m 
Golf Suit with Knickers 


Smart and correct, yet permitting absolute freedom. 
Superbly man-tailored from special quality worsted jersey, 
knitted in our own mill to insure its perfection. A suit 
that laughs at sudden showers or rough-and-tumble wear, 
Like all GOLFLEX suits, coats and dresses it is moder- 
ately priced, and can be bought at a good store near you. 


Wholesale Only 


WILKIN & ADLER, INC., 9 EAST 261 ST., NEW YORK 








VANITY FAIR 


Criticism and Literature 


(Continued from page 40) 


ordinary man who cared for literature 
and wished to know something about it 
gradually received the impression that 
the Best Literature was something alto- 
gether divorced from real life and some- 
thing that could only be comprehended 
by very clever persons with a tweak in 
their system. Neither The London Mer- 
cury, until it made the happy discovery 
of Dr. Ethel Smyth, nor the Athenaeum, 
ever permitted themselves a smile, and 
for anyone to show a sign of good spirits 
or optimism ruled them out as men 
worthy of serious consideration. 

A great gulf became fixed between the 
good and serious literature that hardly 
sold a copy, and the casual, careless lit- 
erature that everyone was reading. At 
the same time the papers that the man 
in the street was accustomed to read 
gave up, almost entirely, any notice of 
literature at all. Paper was scarce, poli- 
tics were all-engrossing, publishers had 
less money to pay for newspaper adver- 
tisements, and editors less money to pay 
for good criticism. Just before the war, 
there had been a movement to make 
contemporary literature something as en- 
tertaining for the ordinary man as foot- 
ball or horse-racing. Had the war not 
come, we might have returned under our 
own contemporary conditions to some- 
thing like those days when men waited 
breathlessly for a new number of David 
Copperfield or discussed eagerly the mer- 
its of a new Trollope. How possible this 
might have been has been already shown 
by the universal popularity of Mase- 
field’s Everlasting Mercy, of the interest 
shown by almost everybody in the nov- 
els of Arnold Bennett and Wells, and 
even in the large sale of so definitely 
literary a work of art as Conrad's 
Chance. 

We have now to try and fight back 
something of that old position. It is of 
no use for Mr. Middleton Murry to write 
clever abuse of Arnold Bennett without 


any allusion to his magnificent gifts, it 
serves no purpose for Mr. Squire’s ‘Te: 
viewer of fiction to condemn month 
after month all the more interesting noy- 
els of the day without giving us at the 
same time some constructive criticism as 
well. High standards of criticism are one 
thing, and superior and very unhumour- 
ous patronage quite another; this does 
not mean that anyone wants the litera. 
ture of the day to be received with in- 
discriminate praise. The trouble is that 
while almost all the more intelligent 
criticism is showing an increased remove 
from real life the other more common. 
place criticism is casual, careless, and 
haphazard. There is, I believe, a pub- 
lic to-day who can discern quite clearly 
the worthlessness of careless praise, who 
needs at the same time some guide that 
it can respect, without at the same time 
feeling that it is being patronized and 
carried out of its natural element. 

Where is the critic who, with real 
knowledge and love of books and a 
good, trenchant style at his back, will 
yet give signs of a sense of humour, of a 
love of proportion, and a good-hearted 
avoidance of small sets of current opin- 
ion? He must exist. There is magnifi- 
cent room for a paper run on broad and 
human lines that will yet not be supe- 
rior and over-pleased with its own in- 
telligence. If such a paper and such a 
critic do not arrive, the divorce between 
criticism and real life will grow wider 
and wider. There is just now a 
pause; the poetical frenzy produced by 
the war is definitely over. There are few, 
if any, new novelists of any interest, but 
the time is coming when the real effect 
of the war on English literature will be- 
gin to be apparent. Where are the critics 
who will meet this new movement in an 
attitude of wisdom and true erudition, 
and at the same time in the spirit of 
human tolerance and sympathy? Here is 
a chance for somebody to seize. 


After Forty at Sport’s Peak 


(Continued from page 61) 


But at the age of 44, when the strong 
U. S. A. combination sailed for Australia 
to recover the cup, Brookes again was 
looked upon as the main foundation of 
the far eastern defences. He was beaten 
by the brilliant tennis of Tilden and 
Johnston, but in each match his play 
was the leading Australian feature, and 
only the two best tennis players in the 
world could have stopped him. 

Brookes at the age of 43, in conjunc- 
tion with Patterson, was still good 
enough to win the world’s champion- 
ship at doubles. He may have lost a 
trifle of his early speed, but his remark- 
able skill is still present in copious 
quantities. 

How is it that Brookes can play such 
tennis when he is several years past 40? 
Two main facts cover the case. He 
started or rather developed a strong 
foundation of orthodox form. And he 
did not burn out his vitality too soon. 
Bob Fitzsimmons won the heavyweight 
championship at 37. But Fitzsimmons 
received a late start and he was close 
upon thirty before he was known to the 
outside world. Young sensations as a 
rule come to an early finish. Most of 
the veterans who survive did not reach 
the top until they were well along. 

The case of Frank Kramer should 
not be overlooked in collecting the 
triumphs of older men. 

Kramer was a star bicycle rider 
twenty years ago. Ten years is a 
lengthy span for any one to hold rank 
in this field, where the physical wear 
and tear is extremely excessive. Yet 


twenty years after he had won his first 
laurels, and after he had held his cham- 
pionship for sixteen years, Kramer 
opened the new season by a dashing 
victory over a star field, apparently 
having all the speed and stamina of 
youth. He celebrated his fortieth birth- 
day with a _ notable conquest over 
younger rivals who were supposed to 
be in full possession of his olive wreath. 
In Kramer’s case it has been mainly a 
matter of careful training. He has kept 
himself in perfect condition, and the 
wonder was that he could go for any 
such stretch and not develop staleness. 
He has kept away from dissipation of 
any sort, has held careful watch over 
his diet and his time for sleep. He is 
now past 40 and still a star. 

Pop Anson was still a major leaguer 
at 45, Cy Young at 44 and Hans Wag- 
ner at 43. Anson, Young and Wagner 
—and to this list might be added Na- 
poleon Lajoie—were all able to prove 
that a man beyond 40 could still hold 
his place on the diamond with the 
picked athletes of a robust profession. 
Fitzsimmons, Zbyszko, Wagner, Anson, 
Young, Brookes, Vardon, Herd, Ray, 
Ball, Travis and others have lifted a 
beacon light of hope to those who pass- 
ing 35 see the end of their competitive 
careers. Frequently the ensuing slump 
is mental, for if one begins to feel ol 
at 40 he is likely to age rapidly. But 
at 45 and at 50 certain stalwarts have 
shown us that the human frame can 
still carry its share of the competitive 
burden. 
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Craftsmanship and artistry find their true expression in each Kimball Body 
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EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES 


“The Utmost in Cigarettes” 
Plain End or Cork Tip 














People of culture and 
refinement invariably 


PREFER Deities 
For Summer Wear to any other cigarette 


A. French Silk. In two-toned Accordion 
weave, Six color combinations. $5.00 pair 


B. Excellent quality Lisle. Blue, Purple GO¢ 


and Grey with White Stripes. $1.50 pair 


C. Domestic Plated Silk Lisle. In Grey, 
Brown and Navy. . . . $1.75 pair 


D. French Lisle in Pastel shades. Em- 
broidered Clocks . . . . $2.50 pair 


E. Of fine Wool with Embroidered Silk 
Clocks. Black and White Zebra Stripe. 
$3.50 pair 


When ordering specify size and color desired. . 





I and Fayptian Cigantlesin the World 





S| | 
Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish \ Ls 
Mua zy to Makers of the Highest Gradg‘Turkish \ ¢ 
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Orders by mail receive our careful attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


es tats aire Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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ew Beauty 
Will come if you whiten the teeth 


It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 


This pleasant test has shown to 
millions the way to prettier teeth. 
Also to cleaner, safer teeth. 

To countless homes it has 
brought new tooth protection. 
This is to urge that you find out 
how much it means to you. 


Combats the film 


One object is to combat the 
film—this viscous film you feel. 
Most tooth troubles are now 
traced to that. 

Film clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. Old brush- 
ing methods did not effectively 
combat it. So very few people 
have escaped some _ troubles 
caused by film. 

Film-coats discolor, making the 
teeth look dingy. Film is the 
basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and 


forms acid. 


cause of pyorrhea. Despite the 
tooth brush, all these troubles 
have been constantly increasing. 


Attacks it daily 


Now dental science has found 
ways to daily combat that film. 
Many careful tests have proved 
them efficient. Now leading den- 
tists everywhere are urging their 
adoption. 

The methods are combined in 
a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
Each use attacks the film in ef- 
fective ways. Then it keeps the 
teeth so highly polished that film 
cannot easily adhere. 


The delightful effects 


There are other effects now 
considered .essential in view of 
starchy diets. 

Pepsodent stimulates the sali- 
vary flow. That is Nature’s great 
tooth-protecting agent. It mul- 
tiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits, which otherwise 
may cling and form acid. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva. That is Nature’s neu- 


tralizer of the acids which cause 
tooth decay. 


All these results come from 
every application. And the bene- 
fits show quickly. You will see 
and feel effects which the old 
ways do not bring. You will 
realize what they mean to you 
and yours. 


Make this pleasant ten-day test 
and watch your teeth improve. 





PAT. OFF 


Pepsadent 


REGUS 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, 


which brings 


five desired effects. 


Approved by modern authorities and now advised by leading dentists 


everywhere. 


All druggists supply the large tubes. 





Ten-Day Tube Free 


A few days tell 


Send this coupon for a 10- 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Oniy one tube to a family. 





Dept. 721, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


Day Tube. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats dis- 


appear. Then read_ the 
reasons in the book we send. 
Act now. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Gibbons 


(Continued from page 43) 


university companionship, I extracted. 
But the law is a jealous mistress, said 
Blackstone, and I wanted no mistress 
but adventure. 

Back in Baltimore, my father, a law- 
yer, called me one day and said, “Fred, 
I have a very important mission for 
you. Here is a cablegram from Count 
Eduardo at Rome. Read it, and then 
take it immediately to Archbishop Gib- 
bons. It is the first certain information 
he will have.” 

I took the slip of paper and read it, 
perplexedly : 

“Gibbons red hat.” 

That and no more. I walked up Bal- 
timore street holding it in my hand. Its 
meaning had become as clear as sun- 
light, before I turned up the hill of 
Charles street. 

The distinguished prelate, born in 

Baltimore, who administered the arch- 
diocese of Maryland, had been raised 
by the Pope to be a prince of the 
Church. The poor boy who had strug- 
gled for an education, and whose life 
since had been one of humble service, 
as he saw it, was to rank with the Car- 
dinals of the Vatican; perhaps, later, to 
sit in the chair of Peter and to wear the 
Triple tiara. 
’I was in the stars, singing, when I 
rang the bell of the plain diocesan house 
next to the massive, old cathedral. I 
asked for the Archbishop, and met the 
Chancellor. 

“I must see the Archbishop.” 

“Can’t I do it? What is it, my son?” 

I waved the cablegram, and shot him 
a look of intense earnestness. I would 
be on my way. Andy Rowan, who 
hunted up Garcia through bosque and 
swamp, had nothing on me. I, too, had 
a message. 

The Chancellor smiled, glanced swift- 
ly at the back of the slip, and _ said, 
“You know His Grace's room.” 

I did, and I took the stairs in bounds, 
using the bannister to hoist myself 
fercely along. I reached the door and 
knocked. A voice said, “Come in!” 

Archbishop Gibbons was in his study, 
which, with a bedroom, was his separate 
habitation. Tall, slender, ascetic, be- 
nign, his shrewd, kindly face was buried 
in his breviary where he stood by a 
window. 

He looked up after a moment, and 
welcomed me. I had the message hid- 
den behind my hip, and waited until he 
said, “Well, my child, what can I do 
for you?” 


Cardinal Gibbons 


‘THEN, dramatically, as, perhaps, Gar- 
cia got his word of Uncle Sam's in- 
tention to help him, I handed the Arch- 
bishop the fateful paper. He took it, 
read it, started, read it again, and then, 
without a word, went to a kneeling 
bench under a crucifix, and for tive 
minutes bowed his head silently. I 


| had not reached the age of contempla- 


tion, my mind was full of the worldly 
meaning of the message, the princeliness 
of his rank, the possible suite in the 
Vatican, but yet something of his sol- 
emn_ meditation communicated _ itself 
to me. 

When he arose he came over smiling, 
and extended his hand. 

“It is a great day,” he said. 
God aid me! You know 
means, my child?” 

“Yes, Your Eminence,” I replied, 
proudly, as had Peterkin to the august 
pirate, and thus for the first time he 
received the title that had been be- 
stowed on him by the Successor of the 
Fisherman. 

He smiled again, and patted my cot- 
ony head. 


“May 
what this 


“I must give you some remembrance 
of this day, and your bringing me the 
“Have you 


message,” said the Cardinal. 


yet chosen your vocation?” 

I shuddered. Me, who was to walk 
the quarterdeck, to command hard men 
and make them walk a chalk line of 
duty, to make them be good to dogs 
and horses, to children and women, me 
in a monastery, or hearing the confes- 
sions of the wicked, except as their con- 
queror and master! 

I choked, as I replied in a low, in- 
tense voice, “No, Your Eminence.” 

I wished I could have said right out, 
“Do you know, Cardinal, whom you 
are addressing? Do you know that | 
have been before the mast, have gone 
up the Orinoco river, have trod the 
pitch lake of Trinidad? You see be- 
fore you a humble law student, but one 
who has swung on the dizzy royal yard- 
arm when great guns blew. Gee whizz! 
Your Eminence, use your eyes!” 

The Cardinal was examining his 
shelves, and looking from time to time 
at a book, and then at me. Finally, he 
seemed to give up the idea of corre- 
lating me with a particular volume, and 
taking down a ponderous tome, he wrote 
on its flyleaf: 


To my Beloved Son in Christ 
Frederic O'Brien 
from 
James, Cardinal Gibbons. 


He handed the book to me, and I 
read the inscription with awe. I think, 
now, that it was The Rights of the 
Clergy Defended, by Montalembert. | 
thanked him, and he patted my head, 
and said a prayer for me. 

I started to my home on Eutaw Place, 
carrying the weighty work under my 
arm, and shifting it as it grew irksome. 
I went up Madison to Howard street, 
and there stopped at the window of 
Smith’s bookstore. Smith was a bearded 
man, much like the worst-looking pirate 
I had known in any story, and he cor- 
rupted youth by affording a ready mart, 
no questions asked, for any book. A 
Greek grammar, a geography, or a yel- 
lowback novel, were all the same to him. 
He was a gross protiteer, but did all the 
literary business of boys and girls for 
a mile around. 

In his window Smith displayed no 
schoolbooks, although they were his 
principal wares. He knew that youth 
had to buy them, but he had an artful 
assemblage of lighter vein, such as the 
Seaside Library, Old Flectricity, The 
Lightning Detective, Velvetfoot, The 
Silent Wisard of Crimes: Monsieur 
Lecoq, and the Little Old Man of the 
Batignolles. 

In a corner of the window was a 
book, the very title of which drew me 
as an orange blossom a honey bee. It 
was, Rarahu, or the Marriage of Lott. 
On its cover was a drawing of a South 
Sea island, hme 

I looked and longed. I was fascl- 
nated. I entered the musty store and 
in a voice of attempted insouciance I 
asked Smith to let me “see that little, 
old paper-covered thing in the corner of 
the window.” 

Smith got it and handed it to me. 
and at the same time took from under 
my arm the ponderous volume ol 
polemics which defended the ecclesias- 
tical estate. He had a large clientele 
of religious grown-ups, and he in- 
spected the book closely. 


Enter Pierre Loti 


WAS already deep in Rarahu. It 

was about Tahiti, an island that lay 
thousands of miles from any mainland, 
far in the South Pacific, and had a 
queen, and a court, at which a youth, 
Loti, the writer, was a figure of prom! 
nence. Dusky beauties danced, or swam 
in the azure lagoon; a mysterious gift 
of heaven, called breadfruit, furnished 

(Continued on page 96) 
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A Notable Improvement 
in Motor Boats 


ELCO Cruisettes and ELCO Expresses are built in the 
same manner as high grade automobiles. Each Model is 
thoroughly standardized and each individual part embodied 
in the finished Model is thoroughly standardized. Experi- 
ments are thus eliminated and the highest value in work- 
manship and materials is provided at the lowest cost to the 
purchaser. 

ELCO Cruisettes—MUCH LOWER IN PRICE THAN ANY 
OTHER BOATS OF THEIR DIMENSIONS —are incompara- 
ble for staunch seaworthiness; graceful lines; comfortable roominess; 
easily sustained speed; reliability and economy of the power plant; 
quality, beauty—and completeness of equipment. 


Standardized Models for Immediate Delivery: 
33-ft. Cruisette—-Speed 12 miles 40-ft. Cruisette—Speed 11% miles 
30-ft. ELCO Express—Speed 20 miles 36-ft. ELCO Sedan—Speed 32 miles 
50-ft. ELCO Cruiser—Sleeps 8 persons 


Send for catalog. Better still, visit Bayonne 
and see these superb boats for yourself. 






THE ELCO WORKS 


Main Office and Works: 


179 Ave. A, Bayonne, N. J. 





! 
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Via C.R.R. of N.J. (Liberty Street Ferry) 
New York Orrice: 11 Pine Street 

















Four Passenger Sedan 
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oo DANIELS MOTOR COMPANY, READING, PA. 











WALKER 


At home at work or play 


Now that the Soft Collar has won a place 
for itself, discerning men prefer the 
niceties of Earl & Wilson workmanship. 








Collars 
& Shirts 


| EARL & WILSON TROY. NY. 
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have been obtained. 
tical machine of its kind available. 
Mail the coupon or send a postal. 


VI-REX ELECTRIC CO. 
326 W. Madison St., Dept. 66 


Radiant Beauty 
Glorious Health 


Quickly 


Inexpensively 


A simple and delightful treatment in 
the privacy of your own home. Every 
brain and body cell re-created and re- 
juvenated—every atom of your being 
throbbing and pulsing with the joy of 
glorious, radiant health. 


A \Wi-Rex 


: Violet Rays 


Yes, you can now enjoy the 
wonderful energizing, health giv- 
ing power of Violet Rays in your 
own home! This famous treat- 
ment, formerly obtainable from 
eminent physicians and beauty 
specialists at high fees, is now 
brought to you for your own 
personal use, through new 
Vi-Rex Violet Ray Machine. You 
can make your body alive with 
vitality, your skin smooth and fine 
of texture, free from blemishes 
and _ sallowness. Soothe your 
nerves, build up your strength, 
feel the thrill of real vigor and 
“pep.” and have a clear, unblem- 
ished complexion. All this you 
can have by the use of Violet 
Rays. 


Try Vi-Rex Rays Free 


You do not have to take any risk in giv- 
ing Vi-Rex Violet Rays a trial. You may 
use this marvelous machine—obtain practi- 
cal demonstration of its wonderful curative 
powers right in your own home for ten 
days free. 

If you do not find quick 
relief—if you do not feel 
better, sleep better, send it 
back and you will not be out 
one penny. 


Remarkable New Book FREE 


Write today for our free booklet describing the wonderful Vi-Rex 
outfit in complete detail, and particulars of our liberal 10-day trial 
Find out how Violet Rays will help you. 
dreds of users say about the Vi-Rex and astonishing results which 
Learn why it is the most economical and prac- 


Read what hun- 


There is no limit to its beneficial 
Do it NOW. 


Chicago, Ill. 


VI-REX ELECTRIC CO., Dept. 66, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your free bovk and particulars of your Tria] Offer of the Vi-Rex Violet Ray 
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| well past the love of women. 
| Holden saw 





VANITY FAIR 


The Delta of Radegonde 


(Continued from page 25) 


| gilded domes of Elphanor's seven proud 
| cities, where now not even a hut was, 


and all the perfumed wasteful living 
which Radegonde had known in the old 
time; and straightway, too, she saw that 
Holden was a tedious decrepit fellow 
And 
that Radegonde was a 
flighty and rather silly barbarian girl, 
sufficiently good-looking to be sure, but 
in no way particularly remarkable. And 
the two gazed at each other rather 
forlornly. 

The queen began to whimper. “I 
never,” she said, “I never was so lonely 
in my Delta as I am now.” 

Old Holden stiffly patted her white 
shoulder. ‘Do not give way, my dear. 
We have acted unwisely, and nobody 
denies it; but do you come out of this 
draught, and I will get you some clothes 
and have you baptized, and then I will 
present you to our young Count Em- 
merick, and you can entertain yourself, 
within Christian limits, by making a 
fool of him.” 

“A handsome young count would be 
better than nothing,” the fair girl con- 
ceded, brightening, “though I would 
prefer a crime-hardened sultan or a 
lecherous emperor, for I am accustomed 
to inveigling within that degree.” 

So this presentation was arranged, 
and tall Emmerick was infatuated the 
moment he saw the queen’s beguiling 
innocent young face. Forthwith the 
high Count of Poictesme proclaimed a 
banquet; and when all were dancing, 
Holden returned to the void frame, and 
he looked at the emptied tropic garden, 
emptied now forever of that radiant 
and gray-eyed slip of womanhood 
whom he had loved, and who would 
gladden his life no more. Guivric came 
with him; and these two old men kept 
silence. 

“We may deduce that the painter 
loved her thirteen centuries ago,” says 
Guivric,—“erecting loveliness where 
there was little to build upon. Thus it 
is that the brain of man creates women 
more desirable than may be created by 
other means: and such women endure. 
But the women children that have two 
parents, may endure only a very little 


longer than may the scant delights a 
man can get in gardens that bear bitter 
fruit or else insipid fruit: for these 
women have no such Delta as had your 
Radegonde, no more than has that dis- 
possessed lean ogling flirt of whom you 

Emmerick will presently be tiring.” 

Moreover, Guivric said: “The women 
who are born of man’s brain have no 
flaw in them and no seed of death. 
There was a Radegonde conceived in 
Camwy, that walked the glittering pave- 
ments of Lacre Kai, and wedded EI- 
phanor, King of Kings, and trysted with 
many lovers, and later trysted with 
small worms: but in the artist’s brain 
was conceived another Radegonde, that 
walks the sun-paths of eternity, and is 
new-born with every April. Thus it 
was of old: and this tale is not ended.” 

And Guivric said also: “The women 
who are born of man’s brain bear to 
their lovers no issue save dissatisfac- 
tion. Their ways are lovely, but con- 
tentment does not abide in these ways: 
and he that follows after the women 
who are born of man’s brain is wounded 
subtlely with wounds that may not 
ever be quite healed. So let no woman 
with two parents cosset him, for she 
toils vainly and in large peril, because 
it is upon her that he will requite his 
subtle wounding, just as you, poor 
Holden, were the destruction of that 
golden-haired young wife who loved 
you, and whom you could not love.” 

Thus said Guivric the Sage; and 
Holden, a spent man, much hurt but 
very proud, who now foreknew his 
fate, replied with resolute smiling: 
“Blessed above all men that live am I, 
in that I have been lord of the Delta of 
Radegonde. I know this, Guivric, as 
you may not ever know it,—not you, 
who are as old as I, and who have only 
wisdom to look back upon. For the 
rest, there is always in attendance upon 
everybody a physician that heals all dis- 
ease. Pending his coming, old friend, I 
mean to beat you at one more game 
of chess.” 

Whereon these aging men fell to such 
staid diversion as was suited to their 
remainder of life, while gray-eyed Rade- 
gonde danced merrily with her new lover. 


Cardinal Gibbons 


(Continued from page 94) 


| ready-made breakfast food; and fish of 


a dozen hues invited the angle. The 
very language, “Ja ora na, Loti, aroha 
nui oe,” enchanted me. In a word, I 
was transported to the South Seas, and 
Smith and the Cardinal were forgotten. 
I was in chapter two when I was 
brought back to Baltimore by Smith’s 
saying: 

“Well, what do you want for this 
truck ?” 

He held out my huge book. He was 
cunning, that man. He had permitted 
me to become netted by that idyl of 
the tropics before he poured the poison 


of suggestion into my dull ears. 


I looked at Smith stupidly, and he 
seemed a bad angel—and to be 
smudging me. But I turned an- 
other page, and read a description of 
the beautiful waterfall of Fautaua. I 


| grew weak, and meanwhile Smith had 


seen the inscription with the autograph 
of the new Cardinal. I know now that 
his little eyes glistened, and that he de- 


| termined to obtain the dear gift of the 
| prelate to me. 


He went to a shelf and returned with 


' two more books, The Mysterious Island 


and Madam Chrysanthemum. He 
handed them to me, and said, “I'll trade 


you even—this bum, old thing for these 
three crackerjacks.” 

I resisted. I was all but hurling them 
at him, and the face of the good and 
venerable Cardinal rose to rebuke me. 
But I was now gazinz at the Chrysan- 
themum, which was laid in Japan. 1 
saw some lovely queer girls in curious 
clothes, with sweet, slanting eyes. 

I closed my mouth firmly, but Smith 
handed me a half dollar, to boot, and 
I wheeled and rushed out of the store, 
with the trio of marvels, and leaving 
the tempter with the memorable gift. 

I have not seen it again, nor did I 
for long years tell any one of its exist- 
ence, and I never told the Cardinal. 

For the seeing of Japan, for the 
treading every path that Loti trod in 
Nagasaki, I waited years, and for the 
vale of Fautaua, for those bizarre, mad- 
dening South Seas, more years. But 
did go to them, and I stayed long m 
them, and I took with me to them the 
urge and the image evoked by the 
printed page I had read among the 
shelves of that unconscious Provoker 
of Romance, the heartless Smith. 


The Cardinal’s gift had sped me far.» 


Oh, days of manhood! And, oh! for 
tales that make adventure real. 
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Your Own Motion Pictures— Taking 


UWNow Fremtecr 


OAYLIGHT LOADING 


Motion ficture Camera 


Get Action and Life into Your Pictures 


Summertime pleasures are rich in action; vibrant with a 
wealth of life. Still pictures—snapshots—are always so still, 
lifeiess, without the irresistible sparkle and animation of 
Nature’s summer charms. 

Canoeing along some inland river or lake; motoring across 
country; casting a swishing fly in the midst of some babbling 
mountain brook; all are redolent with scintillating, flashing 
action that only the motion picture camera can adequately 
catch and preserve. 

Even the children’s vivacity and buoyancy of spirit make 
but dull and uninteresting pictures when the action is lost. 
Yet, as her babies—always “‘babies’’ to her—mature into 
young men and women, Mother would experience a quiet 
rapture to be able to treasure up their childish frolics and 
sevel in their memories. 


Father’s “‘own little girl” blossoms into a “sweet young 
thing’’—and father wouldn’t have it different—but there is a 
needless pang in the passing of childhood’s love. Needless, 
because the New Premier Daylight Loading Motion Picture 
Camera can preserve these fleeting joys and pleasures for- 
ever fresh. 


No experience is required to operate this motion picture 
camera. It loads in daylight just as easily as the little Brownie 
box or Kodak the children play with. It will make faithful, 
life-like records of simple, moving events or “‘shoot"’ a sev- 
eral-reel amateur scenario as pretentious as any professional 
“‘movie.” 


Two models — prices ishingly r ble — $125 


and $200. 





Come to any Pathéscope salon and let us demonstrate these wonderful machines. 


pictures from the great Pathéscope film library and operate the 


The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc. 


Willard B. Cook, President 


Suite 1831, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
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Re-create the Past Joys 


An evening cannot be more entertainingly 
spent than in showing on the screen, by means 
of the New Premier Pathéscope projector, the 
scenes, events and frolics your motion picture 
camera has preserved. 


No one will question your “‘fish story” as 
your own movie tellsit. You will live over 
again the days at the hunting lodge, as on the 
screen, flash the grinning, unshaven faces of the 
dark-shirted, baggy-trousered “‘gang,”” with yours 
self lounging in the midst. 

The bright, clear, flickerless pictures of the 
New Premier Pathéscope amaze expert critics, 
it is so exquisitely built. Simple to operate. Uses 
only safe, slow-burning “‘Safety Standard” film, 
approved by the Underwriter’s Laboratories, 
Inc. for use without a fire-proof booth, by any- 
one, anywhere, anytime. Operates from any 
electric light current, or from a storage battery. 


Select your own 
New Premier Pathéscope yourself. 
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Turkish is the world’s SUPREME 
Tobacco for cigarettes. It has 
no rival, no substitute. 
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Many “ordinary” cigarettes 
have some Turkish in them to 
give them some taste and some 
character. 


MURAD is all Turkish — all 
Taste — all Character — all En- 
joyment. br 




















A partly Turkish cigarette is like 
a partly good meal or a partly 
truthful statement. 


Food, truth and cigarettes, to 
be right must be 100%, good. 


MURAD is made of 100% 
pure Turkish tobacco— 
personally selected from 
the finest and most famous 
varieties grown. 


Try MURAD Today, and 
“Judge for yourself—!” 
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Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 





(he CAlberti 


PPRECIATIVE study of a period 
motif is reflected in the design 
—skilled craftsmanship is evident in 
the cabinet work. The Alberti is a 
true example of Tobey-made furniture. 
We shall be pleased to send you our 
brochure D. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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For the Summer Wardrobe of well- 
dressed men. 





Pricstloys 


ENGLISH SUMMER SUITINGS 





COOL—COM FORTABLE—DRESSY 





N the hot, humid days PRIESTLEY’S 
SUMMER FABRICS will satisfy the needs 
of men who demand an even distribution of 
style, comfort and wear in their summer clothes. 


Made in an infinite variety of fine soft colors which 
equal in range and correctness the finest of woolens. 
They lend themselves to the dress effects demanded 
by the most exacting men. 


THIS LABEL SEWED is the finest Mohair 
obtainable. t. 2s 
made from the long 
silky hair of the 
Angora goat and 
woven in the Priest- 
ley Mills at Brad- 
ford, England. 











Sas. LARFI, SFUFD _ " 
ms o— a ‘fis the Aristocrat of 
2 Pywesiley 2 F light-weight worsteds 

made from fine qual- 
Serpore CLL. ity pure worsted 
stock and yarn dyed. 


On CARNENT 











THIS LARBFI. SEWED _ is a distinctive fabric 
. ta "woven in the Priest- 
2} . ley English | Mills. 
. ; Its light weight and 
English 


ij 

t fine texture assures 

Covert—Gabardine y real summer comfort 
ON GARMENT eers. 





for particular dres- 








SUPERIOR IN TAILORING QUALITY 





For business, social and outdoor activities they are 
always correct. 


PRIESTLEY’S FABRICS can be purchased ready- 
to-wear in the best men’s shops throughout the coun- 
try and from the better custom tailors. 


Look for the PRIESTLEY LABEL. 
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The Cold Shower vs. the Opiate 


(Continued from page 31) 


of the amateur in letters, and he never 
pushed, so that his admirers have had 
to discover him. He is a bitter moral- 
ist, a desperate poet, who worked under 
all the masks of fantasy from the most 
frivolous to the most hallucinated, and 
is further a master of the subtleties and 
purity of French worthy of comparison 
with Mallarmé. His books, such as La 
Jeune Fille Verte and Monsieur du 
Paur, are nothing less than exquisite in 
their cynicism, satire, and unreality, 
Allied to Toulet, less admired, but more 
kindly in outlook is Emile Henriot, 
whose new novel, Les Temps Innocents, 
is announced. 

No woman is responding to the 
French literary appetite of the moment. 


The morbidity of Colette and the sen- 
timentality of Marcelle Tinayre appeal 
still of course to those who are blind 
deaf, and dumb. But the kinds of 
reading that matter, that I have just 
outlined, are masculine in their source 

Doubtless the time will come when 
these kinds will be popular here. Feel 
not complacent, be not sophisticated 
O American, at your delight in cold 
realism; you will return to your old 
favourites when they appear in new 
guise. When you have journeyed a 
little farther down the valley of dis- 
illusion, you will find in the new ad. 
venture story an alluring, exotic fra. 
grance; in the fantasy a bittersweet 
savour! 


The Hunt for Happiness 


(Continued from page 45) 


between a number and the woolen muf- 
fler which he is nervously eating. Fol- 
lowing the fortunes of war he is either 
a heart-broken mourner, or a demented 
loon, heading for a headache. Oh! but 
he has a good time. 

These are the considerations which 
made me hesitate when I read the Lam- 
berts’ boat-race invitation. I know just 
what it will be. We will leave Lyme at 
seven in the morning in time to board 
the train for the Freshman Race. After 
sitting, for two hours in the train, 
watching the wind blow, a man in one 
of the crew launches will run in close 
to the bank and shout through a mega- 
phone “Blaa—goof—umph”. The en- 
gineer, knowing that this means that the 
race is postponed until 4 P. M., will im- 
mediately start back to New London. 
In the interim between trains we will 
crowd into the hotel and fail to get 
luncheon, lose each other several times 
and finally wander back to the train. 
At four o’clock we are off, up river 


again. More waiting, more wind. The 
Freshmen row the two upper miles of 
the course. The western sun is in our 
eyes, we being on the right side of the 
river, and the crews finish invisibly in a 
blinding haze. 

The Varsity race is even better man- 
aged. After a dramatic pause of one 
hour, just as the sun sinks behind Mamy- 
cake Hill, the big event is pulled off, 
finishing discreetly in complete darkness, 
Only those nearest can tell how it came 
out by lighting matches. We jog back 
to town, our eyes full of cinders, our 
hearts full of woe or joy at another's 
defeat. It’s a great life, my masters. I 
must confess I love it. I fully expect 
to accept the Lamberts’ invitation. In 
fact to be quite frank, I have already 
done so. 

But I do so, fully realizing that the 
psychologists are right, that we have 
been making unnecessary distinctions for 
pleasure and pain are really one and 
the same thing. 


The Truth About the Republic 


(Continued from page 47) 


bad way—to the purely peasant mem- 
bers of the State Legislature, or Soviet. 
And let me mention here that State 
regulation has been carried so far in 
New York city that the people have lost 
all initiative. They cannot even cross 
the streets alone without a complicated 
system of signal-lights and uniformed 
police. 

But to return to Mr. Harding. I had 
had grave doubts of my reception, but 
they were instantly dispelled by his cor- 
dial greeting, and that of his wife. “I 
am always glad to meet newspaper 
men,” he said, “because I was once a 
newspaper man myself —I own the 
Marion ‘Zviesda’, or ‘Star’-—and I love 
meeting people who are like me! But I 
am particularly glad to meet a Russian 
newspaper man, because I have always 
been so very fond of Russian dressing.” 
His whole face lighted up, and he was 
far from appearing the stern, grim, un- 


compromising executive I had been led 
to expect. “Have you no message for 
my people?” I asked. Instantly his face 
grew stern. “Say to them,” he said 
quickly, “that, first of all, I am 100% 
American. Mrs. Harding also is 100% 
American. And,” he added with empha- 
sis, “tell them I never let anybody for- 
get it!” 

There is a strong movement in favor 
of the nationalization of women. The 
existing divorce laws make it legal for 
an attractive woman to have from two 
to four simultaneously living husbands 
—and it is held by the Liberals that 
Nationalization is the only method 
which insures a chance to all. 

As to the future—who can say? But 
of one thing I am convinced—the re- 
sult of the dush, or spirit of liberalism, 
in America to-day is not such as to 
tempt any sane Bolshevik to a like 
experiment. 
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THE PINEHURST 


“A Gentleman’s Golf Shoe” 


Stylish, yet built to stand up under stress 
and strain. Gives ease to the foot, and poise 
to the body. Fifty years of sport-shoe mak- 
ing embodied in it. 


Extra support around instep. Uppers, 
Scotch grain, golden brown, with pebbled 
glazed surface to resist moisture. Plain, 
spiked, or rubber soles. Oxford or high cut. 


At All the Best Shops 


or write us for further information 
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TROY TAILORED 


SOFT COLLARS 


are made of selected fabrics in smart styles possessing 


|| exclusive features that assure easy laundering. good 
| fit and long service. 


Cluett Rabody@ Co. Inc. Ma hers, Troy,N. 4 
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SCLOTHINGS) 
Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Lill 8800 


Ready-made Garments for Dress 


or Sporting Wear 
English Hats, Caps, Shoes and 
Furnishings 
Riding Suits and odd Breeches in cotton 
or silk 
Special equipment for Polo 
Norfolk Suits or odd Knickers in 
Shetland Homespuns 
Flannel Trousers for Golf and Tennis 
Motor Clothing, Liveries 
Send for “Clothes and the Hour” 


BOSTON NEWPORT 


TREMONTCOR. BOYLSTON 220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 
Ne 
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ESTABLISHED 1874 
2 and 4 E. Forty-Fourth St. 
NEW YORK 


ETZEL are tai- 
lors for men desir- 
ing to be groomed cor- 
rectly in every detail. 
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Fifield 





MADE IN ENGLAND—WHERE 
SPORTS CLOTHES EXCEL- 
OF HAND WOVEN SHETLANDS, 
HOMESPUNS AND SOFT CLINGY 
WOOLENS THAT DRAPE 
PROPERLY. 


LONG OR SHORT TROUSERS OR 
BOTH—A GOLF SUIT OR A 
LOUNGE SUIT. 


Priced *75 —extra trousers *25 


la Va 
Fifield 
& Stevensow 
Nens° Wear 
328 S. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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The Proper Note of Passion 


(Continued from page 29) 


tively unsuccessful does not detract from 
the fact that it was among the most 
notable productions of the season. 

Of course good casts can’t make in- 
different plays anything else but indif- 
ferent plays. There was not the slightest 
difficulty in looking straight through 
two Barrymores in Clair de Lune and in 
detecting that nothing of much moment 
was going on behind them. To the 
credit of Michael Strange it should be 
said that she must have thought of her 
play first and her players later. Noth- 
ing in the réle of the Queen suggested 
that it was written with Ethel Barry- 
more in view and in fact there was no 
urgent reason why John Barrymore 
should have been assigned to Gwymplane. 
He helped to make the first entrance 
exciting and also the scene in which 
he danced masked. It was interesting 
to wait in expectation of seeing the 
young star in hideous guise particularly 
if one remembered the fearful things 
he had managed to do to himself in 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. But when 
he unmasked he didn’t look half bad. 
His mouth was slit a little to be sure, 
but plenty of young juveniles in our 
theatre lock just as terrifying without 
any makeup. After his introductory 
scene there did not seem very much for 
John Barrymore to do. In the big 
Idve scene he was cast merely as a 
loutish foil for the decadent duchess. 
As the late hero of The Jest, it seemed 
as if he might have been permitted to 
step forward when the scene was half 
done to exclaim, “Is that what you call 
decadent? Just give me room to pass 
and I’ll show you.” 


Decadence with a Moral 


HIS was not within the intent of 

the playwright. Indeed it is difficult 
to tell just what was. Seizing upon 
Hugo’s L’Homme Qui Rit for an out- 
line, Michael Strange has used it to 
point out that kind hearts are more 
than coronets. It is a decadent tale 
with a moral and the young playwright 
has not been willing to throw in her 
lot wholly with either element. During 
the scene which she has devised for the 
mountebank and the duchess she seems 
to have stirred up a working interest 
in decadence for its own sake, but once 
that scene is done, there is a relapse, 
or a revival as you will, to a scene 
quite literally in the mood of the death 
of Little Eva. John Barrymore did 
his best to bring a true tenderness to 
this portion of the play and succeeded, 
but it seemed decidedly a lesser note 
in his range. 

For Ethel Barrymore there was even 
smaller opportunity. Her great gift for 
comedy, particularly that comedy which 
lies at the edge of things not so gay, 
was not even tapped. Little was re- 
quired of her except that she should be 
queenly and beautiful, and this was ob- 
viously so easy for her that she can 
hardly expect to earn praise. As a 
matter of fact, the most arresting per- 
formance was that of Violet Kemble 
Cooper as the wicked duchess. At first 
she seemed to have no relish for the 
task which she was to perform. Few 
players have been so palpably pained 
as was Miss Cooper at the necessity of 
having her stockings removed in full 


view of the audience, but once that 
had been accomplished she warmed up 
to wickedness nicely. As far as the 
lovemaking went, she held John Barry- 
more in his place and allowed him to 
seem never any more than a collabora. 
tor and not always that. It was a 
great privilege to see Miss Violet 
Kemble Cooper in a performance s0 
striking that hereafter we shall have not 
the slightest difficulty in remembering 
her by it, for there are more Kemble 
Coopers than any other family in our 
theatre. No opening is complete with. 
out one and all are excellent. We have 
seen at least twenty Miss Kemble 
Coopers this year, although we are by 
no means certain that we may not have 
seen some of the same ones twice. For 
a time there was a movement among 
dramatic critics to have all Miss Kemble 
Coopers numbered so that they might 
be easily identified. That is no longer 
necessary. For the present the young 
actress in Clair de Lune is the Miss 
Kemble Cooper. 


The Education of Mr. Thomas 


FOr months and months one goes 
through a theatrical season feeling 
that he is frivolling away his time and 
then along comes Augustus Thomas 
with a new play. Education is the 
passion of Mr. Thomas, and the drama 
is merely a means for the distribution 
of his ideas. Thus, he wrote a melo- 
drama a few seasons ago to acquaint 


the general public with the fundamental 


facts of hypnotism, and this time it is 
a finger-print tragedy designed to intro- 
duce psycho-analysis. Next season, we 
suppose, it will be a bedroom farce to 
popularize the theory of relativity. 
However, Nemesis is the play of the 
moment. For two acts it is almost 
wholly educational and then the plot 
begins and takes up so much of the 
playwright’s time that he is unable to 
go on with his lessons. At such mo- 
ments as Mr. Thomas is not intent on 
spreading a gospel he can write excel- 
lent and gripping dramatic dialogue. 
The court room act of Nemesis is one 
of the best things of the sort which our 
theatre has known. It is crisp, real and 
direct. Nothing else in the play is of 
much moment. Taking such familiar 
melodramatic figures as the young friv- 
olous wife, the husband in the whole- 
sale silk business and the attractive for- 
eign sculptor, Mr. Thomas, has insisted 
that he is dealing with tragedy and has 
held the pace of his play to a dead- 
march. The one vital piece of acting 
produced by Nemesis is the capital per- 
formance of John Craig as the proses 
cuting attorney. 

Margaret Anglin’s production of The 
Trial of Joan of Arc is beautiful and 
probably her performance is an admir- 
able piece of acting. Our only com- 
plaint about the play is that, good or 
bad, there isn’t much fun in it. Neither 
is there in the Macbeth of Walter Hamp- 
den, but in this case we are prepared 
to take a bolder stand and maintain 
that no good performance could pos- 
sibly be so tiresome. The conventional 
production of Macbeth is apt to make 
a few of us captious critics sorry that 
we were not a little kinder to the 
Hopkins show while it was still alive. 
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THIS BOOK 
ON HOME 
BEAUTIFYING 


Free 


This book gives complete 
instructions for finishing 
woods of all kinds—hard or 
soft—old or new. It tells 
you just what materials to 
use and how to apply them. 
Explains how you can easi- 
ly and economically keep 
the finish of your floors, 
furniture and woodwork in 
perfect condition. 
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Wmo. Ae FRENCH & Co. | 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 


AND MAKERS OF 


FINE FURNITURE 


WALL COVERINGS, DRAPERIES 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS, RUGS 
LAMPS, SHADES AND MIRRORS 











DECORATING? 


If you are decorating or 
building you will find this 
book invaluable. It con- 
tains the information you 
need to plan the interior 
decorating of your home— 
in enameled, stained or 
natural wood effects. 


Tell your painter and archi- 
tect that you want your 
floors and interior trim fin- 
ished with Johnson’s Artis- 
tic Wood Finishes. Then 
you will be assured of satis- 
factory results when the 
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Enjoy Motoring With Baby 
ina GORDON 
MOTOR CRIB 


More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked 
snugly in this convenient crib. 
“The safest way, the doctors 
say.” Crib easily strapped in 
any touring car. Spring arrange- 
ment absorbs all shock over 
roughest roads. Hood when 
raised, protects against weather. 
Fold crib flat or detach when 
not in use. Sold everywhere 











work is new and yearly 
satisfaction at its wearing 
qualities. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
Dept. VF 6, RACINE, WISCONSIN 





Present this coupon to your best 
dealer in paints—he will give 
you a copy of “The Proper 
Treatment for Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture” free. If 
your dealer cannot furnish this 
book mail the coupon to us and 
we will send you a copy free 
and postpaid. 


S.C. Johnson & Son, Dept. VF 6 Racine, Wis. 
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or sent parcel post prepaid. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet and Dealer’s Name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 330s, “Giicage 
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INNESS DEGAS 
WYANT PISSARRO 
BLAKELOCK SISLEY 
WEIR CHARRETON 


Catalog on request 


45 West 44th Street 3! 





NEW YORK 
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Stems need pro- 
tection from acci- 
dental blows, and 
sand, mud, dirt 
and grit should be 
kept from the 
threads of the Tire 
Valve Stem and 
its Fittings. 

K wik-o n-a n-off 
Dust Caps do 
these things effec- 
tively and without 
loss of time. 


1921 MODEL 
IMPROVED 
in DESIGN 


Guard Your 
Tire Valves 


Slip them over Valve 
Stem and then turn to 
the right, like screw 
Dust Cap, until tight. 
When taking off re- 
verse until loose. 


On small diameter 
Tire Valves use 
Milled Rim Nut Bush- 
ings, on which Kwik- 
on-an-off Dust Caps 
fit perfectly. 

4 to a package for 50 cents 


At All Dealers or 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Your Tire Valve 
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Dutch Bulbs 1 


Order your Stiypply Now/ 












Try a 
Cake To-day 





DVICES from big growers in 
Holland indicate great scarcity 

of bulbs this coming season and 
enough cannot be grown to meet 
the demand. To insure getting 
your supply send us your order at 
once. Until July Ist, not later, our 
present low prices for the choicest 
varieties of bulbs grown by spe- 
cialists in Holland will hold good. 





= By ordering from us now instead of waiting until Fall, you 
= make a large saving, get a superior quality of Bulbs not 
usually to be obtained at any price in this country, and 
have a much larger list of varieties to select from. 


if 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, give, for a small outlay 
of time and money, an abundance of flowers in the house 
from December until Easter, and in the garden from earliest 
spring until the middle of May. 
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= Es A tr 
= Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, and are all § 
= shipped to our customers immediately upon their arrival in om 
= the best possible condition. roots 
= ’ : : Be tric | 
= They need not be paid for until after delivery, nor taken if inn 
= not satisfactory. cout 
= out | 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET Ever 
Our booklet contains descriptions and prices of almost a thousand of hair 
= the choicest imported Dutch Bulbs, suitable for growing in the house nent! 
or garden and the directions given make failure practically impossible. pose 
= ; 
= Send 
ELLIOTT NURSERY ot 
a and 
= 358 Magee Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
= Established 30 years. We have built up one of the largest bulb businesses 
= in the world. 
= Si 
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Exactly where desired by wearing 
9 FAMOUS 
DR. WALTER'S [fasicans 
Reducing Rubber Garments 
For Men & Women 
Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by 
leading physicians. Send S 
for illustrated booklet. 
Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York j 
(Billings Bldg., 4th Floor) ai 
(Ent. on 34th St., 3rd Door East) th 
Philadelphia Representative: re 
MISS MARY KAMMERER, | » , 
1029 Walnut St. Ci 
Brassiere Price $7.00 SORLE MILLAN CO. haope os Pie moh 
y oLE MILLAR = x rifying the complex- 
Neck and Chin Reducer $3.50 ¥ 345 Stockton” 8t. ion and removing wrinkles cl 
a 
co 
$0 
Ww 
You may have to sit on the club house porch pam- be 
wee Bed aching —— = oe a he e 
thum uniess you eep a ottle o sorbine, r., _ e 
in the locker. : sid : ‘ Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 
t Taws the lameness rom tire muscles an re- e 4 ; 
freshes them. It is a healing antiseptic for cuts and Complexion Blemishes . 
bruises which are always annoying—and sometimes P : . f 
very serious. Keep it handy— There’s no longer the slightest need o or 
> por ot in your locker in your cor feeling ashamed of your freckles, as Othine— M 
or ~_ oe o to . 
Sb SO oe pee Gees ot & double strength—is guaranteed to remove these * 
homely spots. Mi 
116 Fi tinb lhaany a8 ~ M Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength— ) 
emple Street, Springfield, Mass. from any druggist and apply a little of it night and M: 
morning and you should soon see that even the worst u 
treckles have begun to disappear, while the lighter ones have vanished | 
entirely. It is seldom that more than an ounce is needed to com- ia 
pletely clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear complexion. lig 
3e sure to ask for the double strength Othine as this is sold under Ne 
guarantee of money back if it fails to remove freckles. Ad 
eteee 
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Superfluous Hair Remover 


None Genuine Without This Trade Mark. 


A treatment that will remove permanently 
all Superfluous Hair from the face or any 
part of the body without leaving a mark on 
the most delicate skin. Removes entire hair 
roots and destroys the hair duct. No elec- 
tric needle, burning caustics or powders used. 


One application of Mi-Rita will quickly and 


completely remove all undesirable hair with- | 


out pain, leaving the skin soft and smooth. 


Every woman who is troubled with superfluous 
hair should know that Mi-Rita will perma- 
nently destroy the most stubborn growth of 
hair, and this treatment can be used suc- 
cessfully at home, 

Send for Free Beauty Book listing our ex- 
po preparations for beautifying the skin 
and hair. 


For sale at all drug stores and 
toilet counters or write direct to 


Dr. Margaret Ruppert 


Sole Owner of the Mi-Rita Treatment 


DeptB. — 1112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.,U S.A. 











Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 


Of course, its a fatima 


“ 1 else ” 
yothins it do 


TWENTY for 25 * 
~but taste 


the 
difference / 
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Science Comes to the Rescue 


of the Gray Haired 


Gray hair now is an unnecessary 
aifliction at any age. Every silver 
thread can be quickly and _ safely 
restored by Mary T. Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer. 

This scientific preparation is a 
clear, colorless liquid, applied with 
acomb. In 4 to 8 days natural 
color returns. Your hair is clean, 
soft and fluffy. There is nothing to 
wash or rub off. 


PROVE THIS WITH TRIAL 
OTTLE 
Mail the coupon for a trial size 
bottle and application comb. Test 
on single lock. 
_When you see the beauty of this 
Single restored lock, get a full size 
ottle. Buy from your druggist, 
or send direct to us. 
Mary T. Goldman, 439 Goldman 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 





Mary T. Goldman, 4 
St. Paul, Mina. 39 Goldman Bldg., 


tee send me your FREE trial bottle of 

special * Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer with 

7 tal comb. I am not obligated in any way 
accepting this free offer. 

_ The Natural color of my hair is black.... 

= black... .dark brown....medium brown.... 

light brown... 
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Do you want to Buy 
Sell or Rent 


A COUNTRY ESTATE 
SMALL COUNTRY HOME 
PLOTS, ACREAGE 
or FARMS P 


Now is the Time! 


We are in constant touch with Real Estate 
brokers who specialize in selected sections 
throughout the country — men who can 
find you the kind of property you want if 
it is obtainable or who can sell your prop- 
erty if you wish to dispose of tt. 


Call upon us if we can serve you. There 
isno charge. The service is for the bene- 
fit of our readers. 


Real Estate Mart 
HOUSE & GARDEN 
19 W. 44th St. New York 
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Marion MorcANn 


CREATOR AND SOLE DIRECTOR 
OF MORGAN DANCERS 


SCHOOL 


DANCING & PANTOMIME 
IN THE GLORIOUS OUTDOORS 
OF 
CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES July | to July 31 
For Particulars and Enrollment Address 
“MARION MORGAN” 


1500 SOUTH FIGUEROA ST. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Motor-boat anywhere you can row—'way 
up the little creeks—on shallow streams and 
ponds—over submerged rocks, snags and 
sand bars. No danger to the propeller, for 


the moment protecting 
skeg touches a sub- 


The Propeller 
=} Disappears 
=—-—— Withinthe Boat 
Note the circular il- 
lustration. _ Propeller 
is shown raised within 
boat to pass over sub- 
merged log. In top illustration propeller is 
shown in position for full speed ahead. 
This view also shows how propeller and 
protecting skeg act as centerboard, making 
these boats unusually seaworthy in deep or 
rough waters. 


DISAPPEARINc PROPELLER 
BOATS 


Are beautiful, roomy, luxurious, seaworthy 
crafts. Finished in ‘“* Natural Wood” with 
many coats of high lustre marine varnish. 
They are made of Cypress and White Oak. 
Substantial Hardware. Copper nails and 
brass screws. Powerful, simple motor (with 
Maxim Silencer) gives 9 to 914 m. p. h. (20 
to 25 m.p.gal.). One lever gives 
all speeds. 1614 to 18}4 ft. (44 ft. beam). 


Write for Handsc.aely Illustrated Catalog 
“ Vacation Days” 










Shows them in natural colors. Note their trim 
lines, large cushioned seats, small space occu- 
pied by motor. Built in 3 models—Water Ford 
$375.00, John Bull $425.00, and Uncle Sam 

475.00. Gives patented and exclusive features 
and names hundredsof usersin U.S. and Canada. 


Good Opportunity for Live Distributors 


Disappearing Propeller Boat Companies 


94 King St., W. 727 Main Street 
Toronto, Ontario Buffalo, N. Y. 
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VANITY FAIR 








LAFAYETTE 
@) 


This cameo, which is mounted on the radiator of 
every LaFayerrt, is the seal we place upon our work 
in witness that we have held fast to our purpose: to 
produce with honest metal and unhurried skill the 
very finest car we could. And the car’s deportment 
in the service of its owners has so impressed motorists 
who have been schooled in long association with 
fine cars, that they see in the cameo a symbol 
of unmatched worth and constant satisfaction. 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at Wars fill Inpianapotis 


THE CAREY PRINTING CO. Ince 
New YorRK 
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Amber 


ra [; in 


F all the gifts which come to 
gladden her bridal day none will 



















| be more delightful than her Amber 
Pyralin. It is clear and flawless as a 
topaz. Its soft, golden lustre will be 
an endearing memento of the giver 
through years to come. It has that 
simple beauty of design which never 
wearies. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Sales Department: Pyralin Division 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 











AP ER PYRALIN—sister to the famous Ivory Pyra. 
lin is made in two distinctive patterns and in a 
vaniety of beautiful decorations. LaBelle, featuring 
the exclusive transverse handle, is shown. All 
patterns are standard, sold in complete seis 
or single pieces, easy to match at the 
better stores the country over. 





Every article of genuine Pyralin bears 
the name-stamp for your protection. 





IN THE DARKNESS OF THE MIDDLE ACES THE VIKING 
RAIDERS INTHE MEDITERRANEAN MET PERIL AT EVERY 
TURN. IN THOSE DAYS LIFE WAS SHORT AND TERRI=- 
BLE. TODAY LIFE INSURANCE BRINGS COMFORT AND 
FINANCIAL PROTECTION TO MODERN CIVILIZATION. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 


If every woman knew what every widow knows—every m2n would be insured in The Prudential. 
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